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PREFACE 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  we  present 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  series  of  popular  lectures  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Although  the  lectures  included  in  this  volume 
were  delivered  during  the  period  of  the  Great  War, 
their  average  attendance  compared  favorably  with 
the  attendance  of  similar  lectures  during  the  five 
years  previous.  The  greatly  increased  demand  for 
copies  of  the  first  five  volumes  of  this  series  was  also 
most  encouraging,  many  thousands  of  copies  having 
been  distributed  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  this  volume  receives  a 
similar  reception  the  efforts  of  the  University  and 
its  faculty  will  be  amply  repaid. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

By  GROVER  G.  HUEBNER 
Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Transportation 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  American  shipping  when 
the  United  States  had  a  large  and  growing  merchant  marine 
which  handled  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  country's  entire 
foreign  trade  and  shared  also  in  the  oversea's  trade  of  Europe. 
From  colonial  days  until  1861  American  sailing  vessels  were 
known  at  all  the  maritime  centers  of  the  world  and  American 
shipyards  built  many  ships  for  European  ship  owners.  No 
square-rigged  vessels  were  better  known  than  the  old  American 
clipper-ships;  and  the  fore-and-aft  sailing  vessel  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development  in  the  American  schooner.  There 
were  sailors  in  those  days,  generations  of  whom  regarded  sea- 
faring as  a  permanent  profession;  and  merchant  traders  like 
Girard  and  Peabody,  who  looked  upon  ships  as  essential  parts 
of  their  trading  equipment.  So  important  was  the  foreign 
trade  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  population  depended  upon 
it  for  a  livelihood.  Merchant  ships  were  considered  a  national 
asset  and  foreign  trade  and  ocean  shipping  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  nation's  prosperity. 

As  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  developed  and  the 
population  spread  throughout  the  interior,  domestic  trade 
gradually  outstripped  foreign  commerce  and  a  growing  part  of 
the  people  became  interested  in  domestic  rather  than  foreign 
markets;  in  highways,  canals  and  railroads  rather  than  in 
seagoing  vessels.  Congress  in  1815  and  1828  withdrew  the 
discriminating  tonnage  and  import  duties  which  had  favored 
American  ships  since  1789;  home  markets  and  domestic  indus- 
tries after  1818  were  encouraged  with  protective  tariffs  except 
in  a  few  exceptional  years;  and  American  vessels  began  to 
encounter  more  active  foreign  competition.  In  the  40's  and 
50's  subsidies  were  paid  to  a  number  of  American  lines  to 
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counteract  the  growing  competition  which  developed  when 
steam  became  a  factor  in  deep-sea  motive  power,  but  the 
subsidy  plan  was  short-lived.  The  proportion  of  our  entire 
foreign  trade  conducted  in  American  vessels  gradually  declined 
from  92.5  per  cent,  in  1826  to  65.2  per  cent,  in  1861,  but  so  long 
as  most  ships  were  wooden  sailing  vessels  the  United  States 
remained  a  maritime  power.  Indeed  our  deep-sea  tonnage 
reached  its  highest  point  prior  to  present  war  conditions,  in 
1861  with  2,497,000  tons  gross  register. 

REASONS  FOR  DECLINE  OF  SEA-GOING  TONNAGE 

The  absolute  decline  in  deep-sea  shipping  did  not  begin 
until  the  Civil  War.  At  the  close  of  that  war  the  gross  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  was  reduced  by  nearly  one  million. 
Until  1880  it  averaged  about  one  and  one-half  million  tons  gross 
and  then  it  declined  with  but  few  short  interruptions  to  a 
minimum  of  but  726,000  tons  in  1898.  Thereafter  the  gross 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  overseas  trade  remained  at  a  low  level 
until  the  first  year  of  the  war  in  Europe.  It  rose  to  943,750 
tons  gross  in  1905  but  by  1910  had  fallen  back  to  782,517  tons. 
In  the  latter  year  but  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  foreign 
trade  was  carried  in  American  vessels. 

/.  Competition  with  Foreign  Vessels 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  our  deep-sea  merchant  marine 
were  various  and  are  of  interest  because  they  shed  light  upon 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  present  and  their  probable 
effect  upon  the  future  of  our  shipping  industry.  The  losses 
during  the  Civil  War  were  but  the  beginning.  A  sharp  line  of 
distinction  lies  between  the  registered  merchant  marine  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  and  the  enrolled  and  licensed  marine  which 
is  engaged  in  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trade.  The  gross 
tonnage  of  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  merchant  vessels  grew 
rapidly  from  2,704,544  tons  in  1861  to  6,668,961  in  1910,  for  it 
was  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  statute  which 
barred  foreign  ships  from  domestic  shipping.  The  decline 
occurred  in  that  part  of  the  merchant  marine  which  was  engaged 
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in  the  foreign  trade.  The  deep-sea  marine  was  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  sea-going  vessels  of  the  world  and  was  unable  to 
compete  successfully. 

2.  Unequal  Construction  Costs 

Substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels  and  of  iron  and 
steel  for  wooden  hulls  carried  with  it  a  readjustment  of  ship- 
building costs  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain.  Indeed,  the  construction  of  iron  vessels  in  the  United 
States,  aside  from  a  few  isolated  instances,  did  not  begin  until 
1870  and  then  in  but  a  small  way.  Iron  and  steel  vessels  of 
identical  design  cost  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  more  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain  and  at  times  the  margin 
was  even  wider.  Yet  it  was  a  legal  requirement  that  vessels 
to  be  registered  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  had  to  be 
built  in  American  shipyards.  Vessels  registered  in  the  United 
States  were  penalized  under  the  law  with  higher  capital  costs — 
including  initial  investment,  interest  charges,  depreciation  and 
taxes.  There  is  little  wonder  that  American  shipyards  received 
few  orders  for  deep-sea  vessels,  and  that  there  were  instances 
when  American  concerns  purchased  ships  abroad  and  registered 
them  under  foreign  flags. 

3.  Unequal  Operating  Costs 

Vessel  operating  costs,  moreover,  were  higher  than  those  of 
foreign  vessels.  The  wages  of  officers  and  crews  were  on  a 
higher  level,  the  number  of  men  required  by  law  and  the  inspec- 
tion authorities  was  greater  in  many  instances,  and  the  food 
requirements  for  crews  aboard  American  vessels  were  stricter. 
Not  all  of  these  operating  handicaps  were  undesirable,  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  American  standard  of  living  aboard  American 
vessels  contains  much  of  merit.  Operating  costs  incident  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  likely  to  remain  somewhat 
higher  than  aboard  foreign  vessels.  They  do  not  stand  as  an 
inseparable  handicap  in  the  way  of  the  future  growth  of  Ameri- 
can shipping,  as  they  constitute  but  one  part  of  the  operating 
bill.  Outlays  for  coal,  fuel,  oil,  tonnage  dues,  pilotage,  port 
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services,  stevedore  services,  towage  etc.,  were  no  higher  for 
American  than  for  foreign  vessels  and  on  particular  voyages 
were  sometimes  in  favor  of  American  vessels.  Though  wage 
and  sustenance  bills  ranged  from  35  to  45  per  cent,  above  those 
of  foreign  vessels,  the  aggregate  operating  costs  of  an  American 
vessel  before  the  war  in  Europe  did  not  exceed  those  of  com- 
parable foreign  ships  by  more  than  from  five  to  fifteen  per 
cent.,  the  excess  varying  with  different  types  of  vessel  and 
routes  of  different  lengths.  To  this  extent  higher  operating 
costs  contributed  to  the  decline  of  our  ocean  marine. 

4.  Unfavorable  Merchant  Marine  Policy 
Meanwhile  the  Government  did  little  to  assist  the  merchant 
marine.  The  subsidies  of  the  40's  were  withdrawn  in  1858 
just  when  the  change  from  wood  to  iron  and  sail  to  steam  began 
to  make  rapid  progress.  The  three  small  and  short-lived  sub- 
sidy contracts  of  the  70's  and  those  paid  under  the  mail  contract 
Act  of  1891  compared  unfavorably  with  the  larger  sums  paid 
by  rival  foreign  countries.  The  Civil  War  taxes  on  shipping 
were  retained  until  1868;  vessels  which  had  been  transferred 
to  foreign  flags  during  the  war  were  refused  readmission  to 
American  registry;  imported  shipbuilding  materials  for  use 
in  constructing  iron  and  steel  vessels  for  use  in  international 
commerce  were  not  relieved  from  import  duties  until  1890, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  American  navy  for  twenty  years  after  the 
war  delayed  the  reorganization  of  our  shipyards  from  a  wood  to 
an  iron  and  steel  basis. 

5.  Declining  Interest  in  Oversea'*  Trade 
The  decline  of  the  deep-sea  merchant  marine  was  not,  how- 
ever, due  entirely  to  the  competition  of  foreign  vessels  and  the 
handicaps  suffered  by  American  shipowners.  A  fundamental 
difficulty  was  the  declining  interest  in  foreign  trade.  The 
energies  of  the  American  people  and  their  available  capital  were 
directed  to  the  highly  profitable  employment  incident  to  the 
settling  of  the  West,  to  the  development  of  our  agricultural, 
forest  and  mineral  resources,  to  the  building  of  railroads  and 
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other  domestic  transportation  facilities.  Domestic  industry 
and  trade  absorbed  the  capital  and  labor  which  in  a  young  and 
growing  country  at  best  were  scarce.  It  is  probable  that  the 
deep-sea  merchant  marine  would  have  declined  somewhat 
even  if  American  vessels  had  not  been  handicapped  in  their 
competition  with  foreign  vessels.  It  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  substantial  amounts  of  American 
capital  were  invested  in  foreign  vessels,  for  until  then  the 
returns  of  foreign  shipping  likewise  were  not  attractive  to 
American  business  men. 

RECENT  INCREASE  IN  OCEAN  TONNAGE 

It  is  clear  that  these  conditions  which  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  long  extended  decline  in  our  deep-sea  merchant  marine 
began  to  change  even  before  the  present  war  and  that  the 
future  prospects  of  American  shipping  are  brighter  than  they 
have  been  for  over  half  a  century.  There  was  an  increase  in 
registered  tonnage  from  782,517  tons  gross  in  1910  to  1,066,288 
in  1914.  The  astounding  increase  since  then  is,  however, 
traceable  directly  to  war  requirements.  The  war  soon  created 
a  shortage  of  the  world's  deep-sea  tonnage  and  an  exorbitant 
level  of  freight  charges,  and  caused  the  transfer  to  the  neutral 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  many  vessels  which  had  formerly 
been  operated  under  foreign  flags.  Numerous  coastwise  vessels, 
moreover,  were  transferred  to  the  foreign  trade.  By  June  30, 
1915,  the  registered  tonnage  had  risen  to  1,862,714  tons  gross 
and  in  1916  it  increased  to  2,185,008  tons,  an  advance  of  105 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  Then  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
became  a  factor.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  its 
shipbuilding  program  was  extended  with  astounding  rapidity, 
and  after  some  delay  the  newly  constructed  and  acquired  ton- 
nage became  a  power  in  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
it  should  also  in  the  future  become  a  dominant  force  in  inter- 
national commerce. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1916,  to  September  30,  1918, 
626  sea-going  vessels  of  2,021,860  tons  gross  were  built  and 
officially  numbered  in  the  United  States.  In  September  last 
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100  sea-going  vessels  of  301,433  tons  gross  were  completed. 
The  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels  of  over  1,500  dead-weight 
tons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
which  now  controls  the  operation  of  sea-going  merchant  ships, 
on  September  1,  1918,  was  2,185  with  a  dead-weight  tonnage  of 
9,511,915.  These  figures  include  891  foreign  vessels  under 
charter  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  to  American  citizens,  and 
81  Dutch  requisitioned  ships,  but  1213  sea-going  vessels  of 
6,109,460  dead-weight  tons  or  about  5,046,400  gross  registered 
tons  flew  the  American  flag  on  September  1st,  and  by  September 
30th  the  sea-going  merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States  numbered 
1,313  vessels  of  about  5,348,000  tons  gross  register.  Returns 
just  received  this  morning  indicate  that  on  November  1st 
1,520  vessels  of  1,000  tons  gross  or  over  were  registered  under 
the  American  flag  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  5 , 1 33 ,41 7 .  How  much 
additional  tonnage  will  be  completed  by  the  enlarged  and  newly 
constructed  shipyards  during  the  next  few  years  is  conjectural 
but  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board  may  be  expected  to 
continue  at  least  in  part.  Indeed  the  final  conclusion  of  peace 
should  find  the  United  States  with  a  sea-going  merchant  fleet 
rivaled  only  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile  the  tonnage  losses  of  the  world  as  a  whole  to 
September  1,  1918,  excluding  Germany  and  Austria,  exceeded 
the  gains  by  3,362,888  tons  dead-weight.  The  entire  war 
losses  have,  according  to  the  Shipping  Board,  amounted  to 
21,404,913  dead-weight  tons  while  14,247,825  tons  were  con- 
structed and  3,795,000  tons  of  enemy  tonnage  were  acquired. 
Had  the  world's  tonnage  since  August,  1914,  increased  at  the 
normal  rate  prevailing  in  the  years  1905-1914  it  would  have 
increased  by  14,700,000  tons  dead-weight.  If  this  is  taken  into 
account  there  is  a  net  world  deficit  due  to  the  war  of  over 
18,000,000  dead-weight  tons.  It  is  clear  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  will  depend  more  closely  upon  American 
tonnage  than  in  the  past,  and  that  the  tonnage  now  being 
constructed  and  that  which  has  been  furnished  will  not  be  a 
drug  on  the  market  but  a  trade  building  force  of  far-reaching 
effect,  and  perhaps  also  a  factor  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
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Whatever  the  future  operating  policy  of  the  United  States 
may  be  the  close  of  war  will  find  us  with  a  larger  sea-going  ton- 
nage than  even  the  most  optimistic  enthusiasts  looked  forward 
to  a  few  years  ago.  And  its  usefulness  will  not  then  come  to 
an  end.  Its  immediate  function  was  to  transport  troops 
and  supplies  although  more  than  double  the  newly  built  tonnage 
was  needed  to  transport  and  supply  the  troops  sent  over-seas 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30th.  Its  future 
function  will  be  the  promotion  of  international  commerce* 

CHANGING  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  FOREIGN  TRADE 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  will  in  the  future  have  a  new  significance.  A  part  of  the 
new  function  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping  extends  back  to 
pre-war  conditions.  Even  then  the  foreign  trade  throughout 
a  period  of  a  decade  was  growing  rapidly,  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant growth  occurred  in  the  exports  of  manufactures.  A  number 
of  our  manufacturing  industries  had  even  then  reached  a  point 
where  future  growth  would  be  retarded  unless  the  great  domestic 
markets  were  supplemented  with  permanent  foreign  markets. 
And  these  markets  were  not  found  primarily  in  the  old  West- 
European  countries  to  which  we  had  long  shipped  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  but  in  the  newer  agricultural  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  Orient,  Australasia,  Africa  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  exports  of  manufactures  and  semi- 
manufactures from  the  United  States  increased  from  35.4  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  export  trade  in  1900  to  47.2  in  1914,  and  the 
proportion  of  our  total  exports  destined  to  non-European 
countries  during  the  same  years  advanced  from  25.4  to  37.1  per 
cent.  Many  of  the  larger  exporting  concerns  had  before  the 
war  ceased  to  regard  foreign  markets  as  a  place  for  the  occasional 
dumping  of  an  unexpected  surplus  output,  but  as  permanent 
markets  to  be  earnestly  cultivated  and  permanently  retained. 
One  of  the  obstacles  frequently  encountered  by  them  was  a 
steamship  service  performed  mainly  by  foreign  steamship 
lines  and  comparing  unfavorably  with  steamship  services 
operating  from  European  countries  to  the  newer  markets  which 
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American  exporters  were  entering  in  competition  with  rivals 
who  were  already  well  established.  To  overcome  the  shipping 
disadvantage  in  part  the  registered  merchant  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  was  increased  by  283,771  tons  gross  during  the 
fiscal  years  1910  to  1914,  and  at  least  a  million  tons  of  foreign 
shipping  was  in  1914  owned  by  American  capital  although  it 
was  operated  under  foreign  flags. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  began  in  1914  more  American  manu- 
facturers had  their  attention  directed  to  the  foreign  trade 
because  the  trade  which  had  formerly  been  conducted  by 
German  traders  came  to  an  end  in  the  non-European  markets 
and  that  of  the  Allied  countries  was  restricted  in  volume.  The 
increased  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  Japan,  China,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Mexico,  and  Canada  and  other  non-European  countries  was  of 
mutual  advantage  for  war  conditions  interrupted  the  usual 
trade  of  these  countries  and  caused  them  to  buy  more  American 
wares  and  also  to  sell  more  native  wares  to  American  importers. 
The  non-European  foreign  trade  lagged  at  first  but  it  gradually 
began  to  increase  although  steamship  services  were  limited  by 
the  urgent  requirements  of  our  European  shipments  and 
exports  of  many  products  were  necessarily  restricted  by  the 
War  Trade  Board. 

A  far  more  pronounced  development  during  the  war,  however, 
was  the  readjustment  and  vast  expansion  of  our  industries  for 
the  production  of  war  materials.  It  is  this  development  of  the 
war  industries  where  the  foreign  trade  in  manufactures  is  likely 
to  perform  its  principal  function  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
readjustment  of  those  industries  to  a  peace  basis  there  is  no 
more  promising  field  than  the  foreign  trade.  If  sufficient 
markets  can  be  found  many  of  the  steel  plants  which  are  making 
guns  and  munitions  can  make  steel  to  be  used  in  producing 
plow  shares,  tractors  and  farm  implements,  steel  rails  and  other 
railroad  materials,  locomotives  and  cars,  bridge  girders,  castings, 
steel  plates,  nails,  wire,  machine  tools,  electrical  appliances, 
hardware,  and  the  whole  range  of  iron  and  steel  wares  that  will 
be  needed  in  growing  amounts  in  the  future  development  of  the 
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world.  Why  should  not  the  textile  mills  shift  from  army  cloth 
to  other  fabrics,  and  leather  manufacturers  from  army  shoes 
to  peace  time  leather  goods,  provided  that  markets  are  available 
to  absorb  the  enlarged  output  of  our  great  industrial  plants.  For 
a  while  the  requirements  of  our  domestic  markets  should  be 
larger  than  they  normally  are  because  domestic  improvements 
and  even  current  maintenance  have  been  deferred.  For  a  while, 
too,  quantities  of  manufactures  as  well  as  raw  materials  may  be 
needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  Europe.  Our 
industries  and  our  enlarged  merchant  marine  can  render  a 
signal  service  in  this  work  of  reconstruction.  Meanwhile  the 
permanent  non-European  markets  for  American  manufactures 
should  be  developed  as  a  promising  means  of  minimizing  what- 
ever of  industrial  reaction  may  follow  the  return  to  a  normal 
peace  basis.  As  the  industries  of  Europe  have  long  depended 
more  largely  upon  the  foreign  trade,  so  also  must  ours  gradually 
supplement  the  domestic  markets  with  a  larger  share  of  foreign 
trade.  Normal  business  conditions  in  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  different  from  what  was  regarded  as  normal  in  the  past. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  TRADE 

It  is  in  this  promotion  of  the  foreign  trade  that  the  prime 
function  of  our  merchant  marine  lies  when  the  ships  which 
were  built  for  war  purposes  will  become  available  as  merchant 
carriers.  Foreign  trade  and  ocean  shipping  may  again  become 
distinct  professions  as  they  were  during  the  early  decades  of 
our  national  life.  Our  ships  will  provide  the  improved  trans- 
portation services  needed  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
compete  against  foreign  exporters  who  will  assuredly  return  as 
business  rivals.  As  the  newly  built  vessels  are  assigned  to 
selected  routes  the  physical  basis  for  a  large  foreign  trade  will 
be  provided.  The  United  States  flag  which  was  hardly  ever 
seen  at  some  of  the  maritime  seaports,  should  become  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  emblem  of  the  square  deal  in 
commerce. 

The  time  has  come  when  many  of  our  industries  can  no  longer 
look  to  the  domestic  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  markets. 
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As  our  industries  grow  their  markets'  needs  have  gradually 
become  more  like  those  of  the  industries  in  Western  Europe. 
It  is  this  need  and  the  realization  of  it  now  manifested  through- 
out the  country  that  assures  both  the  growth  of  our  foreign 
commerce  and  the  employment  of  a  growing  merchant  marine. 
As  in  other  countries,  where  Governments  have  long  fostered 
shipping  on  the  ground  that  ships  are  a  national  trade  asset, 
so  whatever  may  be  done  for  shipping  here  will  not  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  a  few  shipping  and  trading  companies  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country.  Whether  the  newly  built 
and  acquired  ships  are  operated  by  the  Government  or  whether 
they  are  sold  or  chartered  to  private  companies,  a  broad  national 
policy  is  essential  to  their  efficient  utilization  as  a  factor  in 
trade.  A  part  of  heavy  war  costs  incurred  in  building  them 
should  be  charged  to  war  expenditures  just  as  any  other  expendi- 
ture made  for  war  purposes.  Whatever  operating  policy  is 
pursued  the  ships  should  be  assigned  to  the  routes  where  they 
are  most  needed.  If  operated  by  private  companies,  contracts 
should  be  entered  into  so  that  the  ships  built  at  heavy  expense 
will  be  used  to  the  best  interest  of  the  largest  numbers. 

CHANGING  OPERATING  CONDITIONS 

The  bases  for  successful  ship  operation  are  rapidly  being  laid. 
Ocean  ships  and  shipbuilding  and  repairing  have  been  standard- 
ized to  a  degree  unknown  in  American  shipyards,  except  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  since  the  days  of  wooden  sailing  vessels. 
Mechanical  loading  and  unloading  appliances,  at  least  for  bulk 
cargoes,  similar  to  those  which  underlie  the  efficiency  of  traffic 
on  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  installed  at  ocean  ports  here  and 
abroad  to  reduce  terminal  expenses  and  reduce  the  costly  delays 
incident  to  pre-war  methods  of  operation.  In  the  shipment  of 
supplies  to  Europe,  for  example,  better  organization  of  cargo 
and  improved  handling  devices  have  enabled  the  Shipping 
Board  to  cut  seventeen  days  from  the  time  spent  in  port  on  the 
round-trip  and  ten  days  from  the  time  spent  in  our  home  ports. 
Four  hundred  of  the  ships  included  in  the  Board's  construction 
program,  moreover,  call  for  oil-burning  ships,  with  all  the 
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advantages  incident  to  fuel  economies,  reduced  numbers  of  men 
in  the  fire  room,  improved  types  of  seamen  and  better  morale. 

The  Shipping  Board  moreover  has  been  given  power  to  super- 
vise ocean  pools,  agreements  and  conference  arrangements  so 
as  to  retain  their  advantages  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  them 
from  obstructing  the  successful  operation  of  new  steamship 
lines.  The  use  of  fighting  ships,  the  payment  of  deferred 
rebates  designed  to  hold  shippers  in  line,  threats  of  retaliation 
by  reducing  space  accommodations  or  applying  other  unfair 
methods  to  shippers  patronizing  non-conference  lines  have 
been  prohibited.  All  regular  ocean  lines  are  similarly  pro- 
hibited from  unjustly  discriminating  between  shippers  or  ports 
or  from  collecting  charges  that  are  unjust  to  American  exporters 
as  compared  with  their  foreign  competitors.  The  official  ship 
measurement  rules  of  the  United  States  have  since  1915  been 
so  interpreted  as  to  assure  to  American  vessels  a  net  register 
tonnage  similar  to  that  of  British  and  German  vessels,  so  as  to 
place  them  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  regard  to  tonnage 
taxes,  and  such  ship  dues  as  are  based  upon  net  vessel  tonnage. 

But  the  first  essential  to  successful  ship  operation  is  the 
availability  of  cargoes.  Regular  lines  cannot  be  operated  effi- 
ciently unless  there  is  a  regular  flow  of  cargoes  over  the  routes 
selected.  The  merchant  marine  by  providing  improved  services 
can  do  much  to  stimulate  cargoes  and  trade — indeed,  that  is 
their  prime  purpose — but  ships  alone  are  not  sufficient.  There 
are  other  trade  factors  that  also  are  essential.  There  must  be 
an  efficient  producing,  trading,  and  financing  organization. 
To  depend  entirely  upon  the  possession  of  a  merchant  marine 
would  lead  to  certain  disappointment. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  importance  of  these  trading  factors 
too  is  being  realized  by  a  growing  number  of  manufacturers, 
just  as  they  have  for  some  time  been  taken  into  account  by 
that  group  of  pioneer  exporters  who  have  sold  American  wares 
abroad  with  a  marked  degree  of  success.  The  national  realiza- 
tion that  exporting  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  days  and  that  it 
embodies  not  alone  shipping,  is  shown  in  the  present  activities 
of  scores  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  traffic  men,  banks  and 
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organizations  of  business  men.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment too  has  extended  its  trade  promoting  activities,  although 
many  of  them  had  their  beginning  before  the  stress  of  war 
directed  the  attention  of  so  many  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
foreign  trade. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  sent 
commercial  attaches  and  special  trade  agents  abroad  and  has 
opened  district  offices  and  agencies  in  the  larger  American  cities. 
It  is  continually  collecting  a  mass  of  information  which  places 
it  in  a  position  to  advise  exporters  regarding  markets,  tariffs 
and  customs  regulations,  packing  requirements,  and  trade 
methods.  It  assists  American  manufacturers  in  determining 
the  type  of  wares  salable  abroad  and  during  the  past  summer 
has  also  begun  the  publication  of  Spanish-English  pamphlets 
setting  forth  American  standard  specifications  of  a  group  of 
articles  so  as  to  encourage  their  more  frequent  adoption  in  Latin- 
America.  A  Far  Eastern  Division  has  also  been  created  to 
promote  the  commerce  with  Oriental  nations,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Our  Commercial  relations  with  the  Latin- 
American  countries  owing  largely  to  the  American  policy  of 
anti-imperialism,  moreover,  are  more  cordial  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past. 

The  passage  of  the  Webb  Act  of  April,  1918,  constitutes 
further  evidence  of  the  Government's  intent.  It  was  designed 
especially  to  induce  manufacturers  to  enter  the  foreign  trade 
who  had  formerly  regarded  foreign  markets  as  a  field  exclusively 
for  large  concerns  with  sufficient  capital  and  volume  of  business 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  an  export  sales  organization. 
Some  of  them  did  of  course  export  successfully  through  available 
indirect  channels  but  few  of  the  smaller  concerns  were  in  a 
position  to  export  directly  through  their  own  sales  forces. 
This  act  authorizes  competitive  manufacturers  to  cooperate 
in  the  sale  of  wares  abroad  without  fear  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust law,  provided  their  cooperative  organizations  are  solely 
engaged  in  the  export  trade,  that  they  do  not  result  in  restraint 
of  trade  within  the  United  States,  and  that  they  do  not  engage 
in  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  the  export  trade.  Subject 
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to  supervision  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  is  now 
lawful  to  cooperate  in  the  export  trade,  thus  opening  the  way 
to  use  by  American  manufacturers  of  some  of  the  effective 
joint  export  methods  that  have  been  employed  by  the  exporters 
of  Western  European  countries,  though  barring  the  use  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 

As  the  close  of  the  war  will  find  us  with  a  merchant  marine 
capable  of  providing  improved  transportation  services,  and 
with  an  improved  trade  organization  to  supplant  many  of  the 
European  houses  through  which  American  products  were 
sometimes  handled  in  foreign  markets,  so  also  will  the  financial 
organization  for  promoting  foreign  trade  somewhat  different 
from  what  it  was  prior  to  1914.  The  American  branch  banks 
that  have  been  established  in  foreign  countries  facilitate  the 
extension  of  credit  to  foreign  customers,  they  encourage  settle- 
ment of  bills  direct  instead  of  through  European  banks,  and 
they  provide  the  basis  for  the  intelligent  investment  of  American 
capital  in  foreign  enterprises.  Few  trade  factors  are  of  greater 
importance  than  foreign  investments.  British,  French  and 
German  exporters  have  long  realized  that  trade  tends  to  follow 
investments  with  a  marked  degree  of  precision.  The  coming  of 
peace  should  find  the  United  States  in  a  better  position  than 
any  of  the  great  European  exporting  countries  to  finance 
foreign  enterprises  to  the  advantage  alike  of  American  investors, 
American  exporters  and  the  foreign  enterprises  so  financed. 
Increased  investments  in  foreign  enterprises  can  also  do  much 
to  stabilize  the  present  disorganized  condition  of  international 
exchange. 

NEED  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  MERCHANT  MARINE  POLICY 

The  prospects  of  an  active  sea-going  merchant  marine  are 
unusually  bright,  yet  there  are  difficulties  that  will  require 
solution.  It  remains  a  fact  that  vessel  operating  costs  before 
the  war  were  higher  under  the  American  than  under  foreign 
flags.  Improved  terminal  facilities,  increased  efficiency  in 
vessel  operation,  the  substitution  of  fuel  oil  for  coal,  the  pro- 
tection of  new  lines  from  the  concerted  opposition  of  existing 
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lines  acting  through  conference  arrangements,  the  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  our  tonnage  measurement  rules,  and  the 
probable  availability  of  abundant  cargoes,  should  do  much  to 
narrow  the  margin  of  5  to  15  per  cent,  that  formerly  existed. 
Yet  there  is  no  definite  assurance  that  the  entire  difference  will 
be  overcome.  That  the  difficulty  is  recognized  is  seen  in  the 
amendment  of  July  15,  1918,  to  the  shipping  act  under  which  on 
August  7th  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  designed  to 
make  it  impossible  for  foreign  interests  to  obtain  control  of 
American  shipping  or  shipyards.  It  is  now  a  criminal  offense 
to  sell,  mortgage,  lease  or  deliver  an  American  ship  to  a  foreigner 
without  the  consent  of  the  Shipping  Board,  or  to  make  any 
agreement  by  which  the  control  of  a  ship  is  turned  over  to  a 
foreign  concern. 

The  possibility  of  unfavorable  operating  costs  may  influence 
greatly  the  future  shipping  policy  of  the  United  States.  Mean- 
while such  a  policy  still  remains  to  be  formulated.  At  present 
the  Shipping  Act  embodies  the  policy  of  Government  ownership 
and  operation,  although  the  Act  specifically  provides  that 
within  five  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  the  vessels 
owned  by  the  government  shall  be  sold  or  chartered  to  private 
American  shipping  concerns.  Simultaneously  the  government 
continues  to  pay  subsidies  to  certain  lines  under  the  Mail 
Contract  Act  of  1891  and  as  late  as  1917  it  amended  this  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  payment  of  increased  sums  to  American 
vessels  of  35,000  tons  gross  register  and  a  speed  of  30  knots  per 
hour  when  operating  to  British  ports.  This  amendment  of 
course  does  not  affect  the  vessels  built  by  the  government  as 
they  do  not  approach  these  specifications.  Simultaneously, 
also,  while  the  government  has  shown  a  desire  to  promote  mer- 
chant shipping  in  the  future,  it  placed  into  the  Seaman's  Act 
of  1915  various  provisions  which  increase  operating  costs  with- 
out commensurate  advantages  to  the  seamen  in  whose  interest 
they  were  inserted.  Reference  is  not  had  to  the  safety  provisions 
of  the  Seaman's  Act,  nor  to  those  which  improve  crew's  quarters 
or  prohibit  the  enforced  servitude  of  seamen,  but  to  the  language 
requirement  which  embarrasses  American  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  where  Oriental  crews  are  frequently  employed,  by 
requiring  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
subject  to  the  Act  must  be  able  to  understand  any  order  given 
by  the  vessel's  officers. 

We  have  not  adopted  a  consistent  merchant  marine  policy 
to  date.  It  still  needs  to  be  decided  as  to  how  and  by  whom  our 
merchant  ships  shall  in  the  future  be  operated.  A  three-fold 
alternative  is  likely  to  be  the  basis  for  decision:  (1)  Continued 
government  ownership  and  operation;  (2)  sale  of  the  govern- 
ment owned  ships  to  private  American  ship  owners  at  prices 
which  will  not  burden  them  with  excessive  capital  costs,  the 
distinctly  war  construction  costs  to  be  charged  off  as  war 
expenditures;  and  (3)  the  chartering  of  the  government-owned 
vessels  to  private  American  companies  at  charter  rates  which 
will  enable  them  to  compete,  and  yet  not  entirely  preclude  the 
possibility  of  gradually  reimbursing  to  the  government  a  part 
of  their  excessive  construction  costs. 

The  adoption  of  government  ownership  and  operation  as  a 
permanent  policy  has  the  disadvantage  of  discouraging  private 
concerns  from  entering  the  ocean  shipping  business  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  not  likely  that  government  and  private  operation 
can  flourish  side  by  side.  There  may  also  be  doubt  concerning 
the  efficiency  with  which  government  steamship  lines  would  be 
operated  under  normal  peace  conditions  when  the  spur  of 
maximum  patriotism  which  is  responsible  for  the  splendid 
results  attained  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  gradually  weakens 
and  the  spur  of  private  initiative  is  absent.  That  the  govern- 
ment will  dispose  of  its  merchant  ships  immediately  after  the 
war  is  neither  likely  nor  desirable.  The  shortage  in  the  world's 
tonnage  practically  assures  a  high  level  of  ocean  freights  for 
several  years  after  the  war,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
may  remain  intact  for  a  while.  Under  these  conditions  the 
government  should  be  able  to  operate  its  vessels  so  as  to  recover 
a  part  of  the  shipbuilding  costs  which  have  risen  from  $70  and 
$75  to  $200  and  $250  per  dead-weight  ton,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  interest  of  the  world's  commerce  provides  a  better  steam- 
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ship  service  to  competitive  markets  than  was  formerly  provided 
by  foreign  steamship  companies.  It  can  also  through  its  own 
organization  assign  what  vessels  it  chooses  to  the  transporting  of 
needed  materials  to  war-torn  Europe. 

When,  however,  normal  conditions  return,  it  is  probable  that 
better  results  can  in  the  long  run  be  attained  by  adhering  to 
the  present  provision  of  the  Shipping  Act  which  calls  for  the 
ultimate  sale  or  charter  of  the  government's  ships  to  private 
American  shipping  concerns.  Their  cost  has  been  so  great  that 
the  wiser  policy  may  be  to  charter  rather  than  to  sell  them,  and 
if  the  charter  contracts  are  carefully  drawn  the  continued 
ownership  of  these  vessels  by  the  government  should  serve  as 
a  direct  protection  to  both  shipper  and  carrier.  Such  a  policy 
would  do  less  to  discourage  private  capital  from  entering  the 
shipping  industry  than  government  operation.  Steamship 
fleets  could  consist  in  part  of  vessels  owned  by  the  companies 
and  partly  of  ships  chartered  from  the  government.  The  exact 
compensation  to  the  government  would  depend  in  part  upon 
such  differences  in  vessel  operating  costs  of  American  and 
competitive  foreign  vessels  as  will  be  disclosed  after  normal 
conditions  return.  The  continued  ownership  of  vessels  by  the 
government  would  enable  the  Shipping  Board  to  specify  with 
precision  the  exact  routes  over  which  improved  transportation 
services  are  desired  as  a  means  of  promoting  commerce.  Defined 
services  would  be  assured  to  the  markets  of  the  East  and  West 
coasts  of  South  America  and  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  Australasia,  and  the  Orient.  Yet,  if  the  contracts  are 
efficiently  executed  the  advantages  of  private  initiative  will 
be  retained  and  additional  vessels  can,  in  the  future,  be  pro- 
vided by  private  capital  as  has  been  the  practice  in  all  the  great 
maritime  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Whatever  assistance  is  in  this  way  rendered  by  the  govern- 
ment with  its  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  will  be  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  it  is  done  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country. 
The  benefits  of  ocean  shipping  and  international  trade  are  no 
longer  confined  to  a  few  steamship  companies  and  a  few  pioneer 
exporters. 
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Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

What  is  a  university?  We  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  certain 
how  to  define  such  an  institution  in  America.  The  line  between 
a  "college"  and  a  "university"  is  quite  indistinguishable  in 
some  of  the  states  of  our  Union.  Some  religious  denominations 
modestly  found  colleges,  but  others  never  create  anything  less 
than  universities,  and  the  difference  seems  to  be  largely  that 
"  'twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee."  A  man  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  went  to  a  certain  university  to  fit  for  college. 
Both  institutions  are  within  the  borders  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

But  we  have  generally  come  to  agree  that  in  the  United 
States,  though  not  in  England,  a  university  is  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  comprising  several  faculties  or  divisions. 
Besides  the  Arts  college,  it  includes  a  number  of  professional 
schools  under  the  same  central  administration.  It  may  perhaps 
be  described  as  a  "college  of  colleges."  In  this  sense,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  designated  a  "uni- 
versity" some  years  in  advance  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
country,  became  the  first  American  university  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  name,  since  it  had  established  the  earliest  departments 
both  of  medicine  and  law. 

Yet  while  long  usage  may  justify  this  interpretation  of  the 
word  universitas  or  "university, "  the  word  did  not  at  first  imply 
such  a  meaning.  When  the  universities  began  to  arise  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  term  did  not  imply  a  place 
in  which  all  things  were  taught,  but  an  organization  of  all  the 
students  and  masters.  From  its  historical  origin  the  nature 
of  the  medieval  university  was  similar  to  that  of  the  craft 
gilds  of  the  times.  The  term  universitas  was  used  of  any  legal 
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corporation,  and  the  complete  name  for  the  educational  group 
was  Universitas  Magistrorum  et  Scholarium  ("the  body  of 
masters  and  scholars").  Only  with  the  lapse  of  time  did  the 
word  come  to  be  limited,  without  qualification,  to  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  corporation  as  the  university  par  excellence. 

Hence  the  "university"  originally  signified  a  company  of 
persons  that  had  assembled  for  study,  and,  like  any  other  gild, 
it  had  organized  for  the  sake  of  protection,  since  the  students 
were  in  a  town  where  they  were  regarded  very  largely  as 
strangers.  Thus  the  word  did  not  refer  to  a  place  or  school  at 
all,  but  to  the  company  of  teachers  and  scholars.  And  of  these 
two  parties  in  the  group,  the  students  were  the  more  important. 
In  the  early  universities  of  Italy  and  the  South  at  least,  they 
were,  in  general,  men  of  mature  years,  and  had  entire  charge 
of  the  government  of  the  university.  They  selected  the  masters 
and  determined  the  salaries  and  fees,  the  length  of  the  term,  and 
the  time  of  beginning.  They  might  also  fine  the  masters, 
if  they  lectured  too  rapidly  or  diverged  too  much  from  the 
passage  under  consideration  in  their  lectures.  Usually  in  the 
universities  also  it  was  a  student  that  was  chosen  "rector," 
or  head  of  the  institution. 

The  students  of  a  medieval  university  were  often  grouped  in 
"nations,"  according  to  the  part  of  the  world  from  which  they 
came.  As  the  organization  of  these  nations  generally  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  university,  charters  were  sometimes  con- 
ferred upon  them  individually  before  the  university  as  a  whole 
received  official  recognition.  The  nations,  however,  soon  began 
to  combine  into  the  university  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  greater 
privileges  and  power.  By  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  students  at  Bologna  had  merged  their  organizations 
into  two  bodies, — the  universitas  citramontanorum  ("Cisalpine 
corporation"),  composed  of  seventeen  nations,  and  the  uni- 
versitas ultramontanorum  ("Transalpine  corporation"),  which 
embraced  eighteen;  but  not  for  some  three  centuries  were  the 
two  united.  The  University  of  Paris  at  first  included  the 
four  nations  of  the  French,  Picards,  Normans,  and  English. 
The  seals  of  the  French  and  English  nations  at  Paris  are  still 
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preserved  in  early  documents.  After  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  had  begun  to  flourish,  the  English  "nation" 
was  called  away  from  Paris,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the 
"nation"  of  Germans,  until  a  century  or  so  later,  when  their 
own  land  had  established  universities  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in 
the  East. 

At  the  universities  every  year  each  nation  chose  its  chief, 
who  was  called  consiliarius  ("councilor"),  procurator,  or  proctor. 
It  was  his  duty  to  represent  the  "nation,"  guard  its  rights,  and 
control  the  conduct  of  its  members.  Together  with  the  deans 
of  the  four  faculties  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  these 
chiefs  of  the  student  bodies  elected  the  rector,  and  delegated 
such  powers  to  him  as  they  chose.  Upon  an  old  painting  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Prague,  are  represented 
the  rector  and  proctors  of  the  "nations"  at  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  earliest  medieval  universities  date  from  the  twelfth 
century.  Bologna  is  ordinarily  accounted  the  first  of  these 
institutions  to  be  founded,  as  in  1158  Frederick  Barbarossa 
granted  it  a  charter  that  assured  these  students  and  masters 
the  most  sweeping  protection  and  set  of  privileges.  Salerno 
had  even  before  this  become  the  seat  of  a  medical  university, 
but  it  was  never  regularly  chartered  until  it  was  merged  in 
the  University  of  Naples  by  Frederick  II  in  1231.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  came  next  to  Bologna  in  order  of  foundation. 
It  was  first  formally  recognized  by  the  king,  Louis  VII,  in  1180, 
and  eighteen  years  later  it  had  its  privileges  substantially 
increased  by  Pope  Celestine  III,  but  it  was  only  in  1200  that 
it  received  complete  recognition  by  the  act  of  Philip  Augustus. 
In  England,  Oxford  seems  to  have  begun  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth,  although  the  exact  date  of  their  first  recognition 
by  charter  cannot  be  ascertained.  Numerous  other  universities 
were  founded  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  any 
universities  were  chartered  in  Germany.  Up  to  that  time  the 
German  students  went  to  Paris,  and  the  first  universities  to  be 
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founded  in  the  German  states  were  naturally  located  at  points 
furthest  distant  from  that  center.  The  University  of  Prague 
was  founded  in  1348,  and  Vienna  nearly  a  score  of  years  after- 
ward. Much  later  Erfurt,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne^  on  the 
west  side  of  the  country  were  organized.  By  the  time  the 
Renaissance  was  well  started,  at  least  seventy-nine  universities 
had  come  into  existence  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
about  fifty  have  remained  until  the  present  day. 

The  influence  of  later  historical  movements  was  felt  by  the 
universities  and  was  instrumental  in  developing  them.  The 
Renaissance  had  a  marked  effect  both  in  introducing  the 
humanistic  learning  into  existing  universities,  like  Bologna, 
Padua,  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Erfurt,  Leipzig,  Heidelberg, 
and  in  bringing  about  the  foundation  of  new  institutions  in 
the  German  states,  such  as  Greifswald,  Freiburg,  Basel,  Ingold- 
stadt,  Trier,  Mainz,  Tubingen,  Wittenberg,  and  Frankfort-on- 
the  Oder.  A  new  interest  in  the  universities  was  created  by  the 
revival  of  classical  learning.  Views  of  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
time  show  that  these  were  so  crowded  that  even  the  window- 
sills  were  occupied  by  eager  students.  This  enthusiasm  was 
also  increased  by  the  movement  known  as  the  Reformation, 
which  overlapped  that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  had  an  even 
greater  influence  in  increasing  the  number  and  changing  the 
character  of  universities.  Many  universities  soon  turned  to 
Protestantism,  as  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Heidelberg, 
Leipzig,  Rostock,  Greifswald,  Tubingen,  Wittenberg,  and 
Frankfurt,  while  new  universities,  like  Marburg,  Konigsberg, 
Jena,  Helmstadt,  Giessen,  Rinteln,  Dorpat,  Duisburg,  Kiel, 
Strassburg,  and  Altdorf  were  developed.  Many  new  Catholic 
universities,  such  as  Dillingen,  Wurzburg,  Paderborn,  Salzburg, 
Osnabruck,  and  Bamberg  also  arose  even  in  the  German  states. 
But  all  of  the  institutions  born  at  this  time  were  decidedly 
sectarian  and  provincial,  and  many  of  them  were  very  short- 
lived. German  woodcuts  of  the  times  show  the  large  attendance 
of  students  and  reveal  the  religious  interest  in  the  universities 
during  the  Reformation  period.  During  the  period  of  sense 
realism,  or  the  early  scientific  movement  in  the  seventeenth 
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century,  another  large  increase  in  the  number  of  universities 
and  modification  of  their  courses  took  place.  In  Germany 
Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Erlangen  became  most  prominent  through 
the  new  tendency.  Some  idea  of  the  beginnings  of  scientific 
work  in  Teutonic  universities  can  be  gained  from  the  various 
wood-cuts  of  the  day.  In  one  we  find  a  rude  study  of  science 
by  the  laboratory  method  in  the  midst  of  eating  and  other 
domestic  activities  at  the  University  of  Altdorf ,  while  another 
affords  a  view  of  the  botanical  gardens  of  the  same  institution, 
which  early  took  such  a  broad  interest  in  science.  Again,  a 
view  is  afforded  of  the  amphitheater  of  a  Dutch  university, 
where  dissection  and  other  advanced  opportunities  for  medical 
work  are  in  evidence.  The  last  step  in  the  development  of  uni- 
versities began  in  1810  with  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  the  principle  of  independent  investigation 
upon  the  part  of  the  student  became  the  chief  method  of 
instruction.  Since  then  the  universities  in  all  lands  have  gen- 
erally adopted  or  have  been  established  with  this  plan  of 
instruction. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  universities  were  originally  an 
outgrowth  of  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  education  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages,  has  long  been  reflected  in  their  semi-monastic 
character.  By  the  term  "colleges"  was  not  meant,  as  now, 
places  for  instruction,  but  rather  convicta  or  dormitories  for  the 
common  life  of  the  students.  At  first  the  students  were  con- 
ducted from  these  buildings  to  the  lectures  outside,  but  eventu- 
ally it  seemed  economical  and  wise  to  carry  on  most  of  the 
teaching  within  the  halls.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century 
views  of  colleges  at  the  English  universities,  such  as  Corpus 
Christi  at  Oxford  and  Pembroke  at  Cambridge,  reveal  the  high 
walls  and  other  architectural  arrangements  of  the  monasteries. 
This  traditional  common  living  of  the  students  is  further  seen 
even  at  the  present  time  in  the  interior  of  the  dining-hall  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  The  student  life  of  that  old 
English  college  centers  in  this  room,  surrounded  by  the  por- 
traits of  the  great  men  of  Christ  Church  in  the  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  revival  of  the  high  walls  and  the  monastic  custom 
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of  closing  the  door  at  sun-down  may  be  found  in  the  modern 
dormitories  of  Columbia  University  and  the  gate  connecting 
Livingston  and  Hartley  Halls,  although  this  is  largely  camouflage, 
and  it  really  is  possible  to  enter  from  the  rear  at  any  hour  of  the 
night.  The  French  and  German  universities  at  first  had  these 
monastic  "colleges,"  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared  in 
almost  all  of  them,  and  the  students  generally  live  in  boarding 
houses  of  the  town.  The  University  of  Tubingen  is  one  of  the 
few  institutions  of  Germany  where  this  feature  is  preserved. 
We  still  possess  a  view  of  the  inner  court  of  a  "college"  at  this 
university  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  same  institution  at 
the  present  day,  now  known  as  the  Konig-Wilhelmstift  and 
intended  chiefly  for  the  theological  students,  can  also  be  seen 
through  the  medium  of  a  contemporary  photograph. 

But,  despite  the  high  walls  and  the  plan  to  have  all  the 
students  live  within  monastic  bounds,  university  life  in  the  old 
days  was  far  from  being  one  of  absolute  restraint.  As  an  official 
recognition  of  their  work,  the  universities  were  granted  a  large 
variety  of  exemptions,  immunities,  and  other  special  privileges 
by  various  popes,  kings,  emperors,  feudal  lords,  bishops,  and 
municipalities.  The  universities  were  in  many  instances  taken 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign  or  pontiff,  and 
were  allowed  to  have  special  courts  of  their  own,  independent  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  and  complete  autonomy  in  all  their  internal 
affairs.  No  matter  what  grievances  one  had  against  a  student, 
the  case  could  not  be  tried  anywhere  except  in  the  university 
court.  Philip  Augustus,  for  example,  in  the  charter  of  1200, 
specifically  required  the  "provost"  (chief  of  police)  and  all 
judges  to  hand  over  the  cases  of  student  criminals  in  Paris  to 
the  ecclesiastical  court.  Philip  IV  took  similar  action  in  1341. 
If  one  brought  suit  against  a  student  in  an  ordinary  civil  court, 
the  case  had  to  be  thrown  out  at  once;  if  the  trial  were  set  for 
the  university  court,  the  plaintiff  found  himself  before  a  judge, 
who  was,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  violently  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  student,  and  he  probably  lost  his  case,  anyway. 

Even  today  the  German  universities  for  the  most  part  have 
their  own  court,  and  the  university  judge  is  a  most  important 
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member  of  the  faculty,  being  one  of  the  inner  circle  known  as 
the  "university  council."  A  student  arrested  by  the  municipal 
police  has  to  be  released,  and  the  case  reported  to  the  university 
authorities.  If  the  student  is  convicted  in  the  university  court, 
he  is  sentenced  to  a  longer  or  shorter  term  in  the  university 
career  or  prison.  This  is  a  regular  institution  in  any  German 
university,  of  which  an  excellent  illustration  can  be  had  in  the 
modern  views  of  the  student  prison  located  in  the  attic  of  the 
old  building  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  mark  of  notoriety  and  a  coveted  experi- 
ence by  students  to  be  immured  at  some  time  during  their 
scholastic  career  in  the  university  career.  Even  the  crown 
prince  is  said  to  have  graced  (or  disgraced)  the  prison  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  Each  student  customarily  leaves  his 
photograph  in  a  species  of  rogues'  gallery  on  the  wall  of  the 
prison,  to  prove  that  he  has  attained  this  distinction.  Cartoons 
of  the  professors,  too,  apparently  occupied  the  time  of  some 
students  during  their  period  of  retirement. 

Besides  special  protection  and  autonomy,  the  medieval 
students  were  granted  numerous  other  privileges.  They  were 
relieved  from  taxation  of  all  sorts,  and,  except  in  case  of  an 
armed  invasion  of  the  country,  they  were  exempt  from  military 
service.  The  universities  were  also  given  the  right  of  licensing 
their  graduates  to  teach  anywhere  without  further  examination 
(jus  ubique  docendi),  and  the  right  of  "striking"  (cessatio)  or 
suspending  lectures,  whenever  they  felt  that  their  prerogatives 
or  privileges  had  been  infringed.  In  the  latter  case,  unless 
their  wrongs  were  at  once  redressed,  the  suspension  was  fol- 
lowed by  migration  of  the  entire  university  body  to  some  other 
town  and  possibly  country.  And  a  "strike"  could  easily  be 
engineered  in  medieval  days  when  the  universities  did  not  have 
any  buildings  of  their  own  and  there  was  no  need  of  expensive 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  equipment.  The  students 
had  simply  to  gather  up  their  professors  and  go  rent  some 
buildings  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  king  of  another  country 
would  issue  a  special  invitation  to  a  "striking"  university,  to 
coax  the  students  to  his  land.  Thus  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
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1229  met  with  its  most  substantial  increase  through  King  Henry 
III,  who  promised  the  striking  students  of  Paris: 

"  If  it  shall  be  your  pleasure  to  transfer  yourselves  to  our  kingdom  of 
England  and  to  remain  there  to  study,  we  will  for  this  purpose  assign  to  you 
cities,  boroughs,  towns,  whatsoever  you  may  desire  to  select,  and  in  every 
fitting  way  will  cause  you  to  rejoice  in  a  state  of  liberty  and  tranquillity." 

The  main  motive  for  these  extraordinary  privileges  granted  to 
the  medieval  universities  seems  to  have  been  the  same  material 
one  that  often  animates  a  city  or  state  today  in  undertaking  to 
lure  a  college  or  university  into  its  midst.  Such  an  institution 
proved  ground  for  distinction  and  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  a  town  or  a  country.  Naturally  every  effort  and 
inducement  were  used  to  build  up  and  encourage  a  university, 
and  the  country  was  most  reluctant  to  lose  the  institution  when 
once  started.  If  a  strike  arose,  they  hastened  to  mollify  the 
enraged  students  and  keep  them  from  migrating,  although  their 
conduct  was  often  difficult  to  endure  and  many  complications 
arose  in  winning  them  back,  when  once  they  had  gone  on  a 
strike.  Realizing  their  position  of  vantage,  the  students 
became  exceedingly  independent  and  impudent,  and  their 
liberties  soon  degenerated  into  recklessness  and  license.  They 
seem  to  have  become  both  dissipated  and  quarrelsome.  Clashes 
with  the  townspeople,  known  as  "town  and  gown  riots,"  were 
not  uncommon.  In  these  disorders  the  king,  not  wishing  to 
lose  his  university,  usually  took  the  side  of  the  students,  and 
often  punished  severely  and  unjustly  the  tradespeople  or  even 
the  police  who  had  ventured  to  interfere  with  the  pranks,  whims, 
or  lawlessness  of  the  students.  By  the  charter  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus issued  to  the  University  of  Paris  in  1200,  all  citizens  who 
saw  any  one  striking  a  student  were  required  to  seize  the 
offender  and  deliver  him  to  the  judge.  In  1440  the  police 
sergeants  of  the  same  city  were  obliged  by  the  king  to  apologize 
to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Paris  for  an  alleged  violation 
of  their  privileges.  A  tablet,  commemorating  this  apology 
of  the  police  for  interfering  with  students,  was  made  in  1440, 
and  is  now  in  the  Scale  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
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It  is  obvious  that  university  life  has  never  from  the  beginning 
had  good  traditions  in  discipline,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  students  of  the  present  day  often  regard  themselves  as 
being  a  law  unto  themselves.  Unfortunately  the  authorities 
have  until  recently  regarded  them  as  a  specially  privileged 
class  and  have  connived  at  offences  that  would  be  stamped  as 
crimes  if  committed  by  any  save  these  apostolic  successors  of 
medieval  roysterers.  During  my  undergraduate  days  at  one 
of  the  largest  American  universities  it  was  customary  for  the 
students  on  "triumph"  nights  to  march  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  clad  in  robes-de-nuit  and  plug  hats,  and  carrying  torches. 
Street-cars  were  invaded,  fares  rung  up,  oil  spilt  on  the  passen- 
gers' clothing,  omnibuses  upset,  and  over-ripe  eggs  thrown  at 
the  policemen.  And  yet  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  check 
this  lawlessness,  because  it  was  the  students  and  they  had  always 
been  allowed  these  "innocent"  pastimes.  Times  have  some- 
what improved,  but  we  occasionally  read  in  the  newspapers 
today  of  the  same  appeal  to  medieval  traditions  being  still 
made  at  various  universities  in  this  ' '  land  of  the  free. ' '  Happily 
a  new  theory  of  university  discipline  is  arising  in  the  West  to 
supplant  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  held  that  universities 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  and  that  it  is  a  poor  service  to 
bring  students  up  in  lawlessness.  At  many  Western  universities 
misdemeanors  are  coming  to 'be  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  whether  committed  by  students  or  others,  and  proper 
preparation  for  citizenship  is  held  to  be  the  most  important 
function  of  a  university. 

The  freedom  and  license  of  the  medieval  university  are  best 
illustrated  by  the  wild  life  of  the  so-called  scholares  vagantes 
("wandering  students").  These  groups  were  able  to  secure 
social  approval  for  their  migratory  habits  through  the  example 
of  the  orders  of  friars,  who  began  their  noble  work  in  preaching 
and  teaching  during  the  thirteenth  century.  With  quite  a 
different  purpose,  these  students  begged  their  way,  like  the 
friars,  as  they  wandered  from  university  to  university.  They 
became  rollicking,  shiftless,  pilfering,  and  even  vicious,  and 
many  found  the  life  so  attractive  that  they  made  it  permanent 
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and  organized  a  mock  "order"  known  as  Goliardi,  with  Goliath, 
the  Philistine  giant,  as  their  professed  patron  saint.  A  wood- 
cut still  extant  depicts  a  group  of  these  begging  students  from 
Nuremberg  in  1669.  The  baskets  upon  their  backs,  which 
were  used  as  receptacles  for  food,  show  the  figure  of  Goliath 
upon  them.  The  one  compensating  feature  of  this  degeneracy 
was  the  production  of  jovial  Latin  and  German  songs  to  voice 
their  frank  appreciation  of  forbidden  pleasures,  and  their 
protest  against  restraint.  Various  collections  of  these  songs 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  lineal  descendants  or  even  the 
original  verses  themselves  are  in  many  instances  used  by  the 
present  generation  of  students  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  training  of  these  early  universities  was  carried  on  by  a 
twofold  method.  It  consisted  in  (1)  the  acquisition  of  subject 
matter  through  lectures  and  in  (2)  debates.  The  lectures 
included  reading  and  explaining  the  text  book  under  considera- 
tion by  the  teacher.  This  method  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  scarcity  of  manuscripts,  which  had  to  be  used  until  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  difficulty  in  purchasing  or  renting 
copies  of  them.  The  master  must  often  have  had  to  repeat 
the  passage  several  times  in  order  that  all  might  grasp  it,  and 
he  ordinarily  read  slowly  enough  for  the  student  to  treat  his 
commentary  as  a  dictation.  There  was  no  investigation,  but 
simply  a  slavish  following  of  the  text  and  lecture.  The  whole 
exercise  was  carried  on  in  Latin,  which  had  to  be  learned  by  the 
student  before  coming  to  the  university.  A  variety  of  wood- 
cuts, bos  reliefs,  and  miniatures  of  the  thirteenth  and  later 
centuries  furnish  us  with  some  idea  of  the  class-rooms,  teachers, 
and  lecture  methods  of  these  early  universities.  Among  these 
we  find  Lecco  Sinbaldi  lecturing  upon  law  at  Bologna;  Henry 
of  Germany  addressing  a  class  in  theology  at  Paris;  a  lecture  in 
the  faculty  of  theology  at  the  same  institution  more  than  a 
century  later,  displaying  the  "bedells"  with  their  badge  of 
office;  a  lecture  on  medicine  at  an  Italian  university  about  the 
same  period;  a  young  lecturer  on  arts  of  the  same  century; 
Thomas  Aquinas  expounding  Aristotle  to  a  class  of  arts  stu- 
dents; a  French  professor  giving  a  lecture  with  much  more 
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ornate  accessories — robe,  cap,  canopy,  lantern,  books,  and  ink- 
well; and  finally  a  woman  professor,  Laura  Maria  Caterina 
Bassi,  who  was  permitted  to  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Bologna. 

A  great  difference  in  the  lecture  methods  of  the  universities 
must  have  been  caused  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  the  invention  of  printing.  Within  the  next  hundred  years 
the  number  of  books  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  Before  long 
the  universities  all  had  libraries  of  good  size,  and  it  must  have 
been  somewhat  easier  for  students  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
various  texts.  Despite  this,  the  university  libraries  felt  it 
necessary  to  chain  their  books.  This  feature  and  the  method 
of  using  the  books  by  the  students  are  indicated  in  the  well- 
known  view  of  the  library  at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  classification  of  the  books  there  is 
also  of  interest. 

The  other  training,  that  which  came  through  debate,  was 
the  makeshift  of  the  times  for  laboratory  methods.  It  com- 
pelled the  students  to  impress  upon  their  minds  and  make 
application  of  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  in  the  lectures, 
as  the  arguments  were  always  founded  upon  a  reference  to  the 
authorities,  especially  Aristotle.  The  debates  consisted  of 
formal  disputations,  in  which  one  student,  or  group  of  students, 
was  pitted  against  another.  Sometimes  a  single  person  might 
exercise  himself  by  arguing  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
coming  to  a  decision  for  one  side  or  the  other.  This  debating 
was  also  instituted  to  afford  some  acuteness  and  vigor  of 
intellect,  and,  compared  with  the  memorizing  of  lectures  as  a 
method,  it  served  its  purpose  well.  If  we  glance  at  an  existing 
wood-cut  of  a  medieval  debate,  we  can  easily  discern  the  pro- 
cedure. The  two  principals  appear  under  canopies  upon 
platforms,  and  both  they  and  the  students  standing  below  them 
are  counting  off  the  arguments  upon  their  fingers.  The  figure 
seated  above  and  in  the  center  is  the  presiding  officer,  who 
summed  up  the  disputation  and  announced  the  decision. 
When  the  student  was  able  to  perform  the  final  art  of  "determ- 
ining" as  well  as  disputing,  he  was  ready  for  graduation.  This 
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public  graduating  disputation  was  in  these  early  days  ordi- 
narily called  a  "  determinance  "  and  the  candidate  a  "determ- 
iner," but  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  he  was  known  as  a 
"commencer"  and  the  public  ceremony  as  a  "commencement." 
It  marked  the  formal  graduation  of  a  student  and  his  reception 
into  the  body  of  teachers.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  the  word 
"commencement"  as  now  used  in  the  academic  world,  and  all 
the  flowery  metaphorical  explanations,  annually  given  that 
"it  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  commencement  of  life"  are 
very  fine  sentiment  and  romance,  but  they  are  not  in  keeping 
with  fact  and  history. 

Later  the  disputation  became  largely  a  formal  argument  or 
set  speech  by  the  candidate.  It  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
omniscient  and  highly  moral  commencement  addresses  that 
were  until  recently  exploited  by  choice  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  at  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  species  is  still 
extant  in  the  mosaic  combinations  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  family  preachers  that  proceed  "out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings"  at  our  present  day  high 
school  commencements.  The  sort  of  performance  into  which 
the  old  final  disputation  had  degenerated  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen  by  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  shown  in  a 
well-known  wood-cut.  A  marked  falling  off  in  interest  is 
indicated  by  the  slim  attendance  of  students.  It  might  almost 
represent  the  baccalaureate  sermon  of  a  modern  American 
university. 

Much  of  our  university  development  is  closely  connected 
with  this  feature  of  a  debate.  In  old  pictures  are  often  repre- 
sented scholars  disputing  on  propositions  in  the  text,  using 
actual  plants  and  animals  in  their  interpretation,  or  various 
members  of  a  faculty  engaged  in  disputation.  (A  faculty  meet- 
ing is  still  a  natural-born  debating  society !)  A  disputation  was 
the  orthodox  means  used  of  settling  almost  every  question  of 
importance  in  university  life,  and  unless  we  can  appreciate 
this,  we  shall  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  many  of  the 
large  events  of  history.  For  example,  Martin  Luther  is,  by 
a  misunderstanding,  often  lauded  for  the  courage  he  displayed 
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in  posting  the  ninety-five  theses  on  the  door  of  the  church  at 
Wittenberg,  although  he  would  himself  probably  have  scouted 
the  idea.  Luther  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  courage,  as 
shown  by  his  stand  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  but  when  he  posted 
the  theses  he  displayed  but  little  more  courage  than  would  a 
student  today  in  issuing  a  challenge  from  one  literary  society 
to  another  for  a  joint  debate.  Luther  had  been  teaching 
"justification  by  faith,"  and  had  won  a  large  following  from 
his  student  body  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  for  that 
interpretation,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  extant  thesis  of  one  of 
his  pupils.  The  idea  of  "indulgences"  had  failed  in  his  own 
experience  and  he  maintained  that  they  were  superfluous.  To 
save  his  reputation  with  his  students,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  challenge  Tetzel  to  debate  the  question  with  him.  This 
was  a  common  university  custom  and  Luther  apparently  had 
no  idea  of  breaking  from  the  Church,  or  of  creating  a  sensation. 
IJe  seems  to  have  supposed  that  his  theses,  which  were  written 
in  Latin,  and  were  in  scholastic  form,  would  be  read  only  by 
scholars,  but  such  was  the  awakening  of  the  times,  that  within 
a  fortnight  all  Germany,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month,  all  Christen- 
dom, were  acquainted  with  his  declaration,  and  probably 
recognized  their  significance  more  clearly  than  he. 

To  return  to  the  student  body  of  these  early  universities,  we 
find  that  the  next  step  after  the  successful  completion  of  a 
determinance  was  the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  doctorate. 
Two  old  drawings  represent  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Universities  of  Altdorf  and  Utrecht  respectively.  An  earlier 
view  of  the  reception  of  a  doctor  by  his  faculty  is  also  extant. 
The  dean  of  the  faculty  places  the  doctor's  cap  upon  the  candi- 
date's head,  and  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  requires  him  to 
kiss  the  book.  After  his  promotion  to  the  doctorate  the 
candidate  was  expected  to  celebrate  by  giving  a  "spread"  to 
all  that  had  been  present  at  his  determinance.  A  copy  of  a 
wood-cut  of  1589  shows  us  a  banquet  of  this  sort  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  and  the  custom  of  Doktorschmaus  is  still 
continued  at  several  of  the  German  universities. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  witness  from  old  pictures  some  of  the 
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other  student  activities,  customs,  and  amusements  in  the 
early  universities.  First  we  may  observe  an  academic  pro- 
cession at  Heidelberg  in  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  still 
occurs  in  European  institutions.  These  processions  are  par- 
ticipated in  by  both  faculty  and  student  organizations,  and  are 
held  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  rector  or  at  the 
funeral  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  of  a  patron  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  connection  with  this,  we  may  view  the  amusements 
of  German  university  students  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
Here  we  find  them  horseback  riding  in  the  academy,  playing 
billiards,  engaging  in  the  formal  procession  of  their  student 
corps,  playing  ball,  tennis,  square  dancing,  riding  out  in  the 
country,  and  gambling.  To  these  pastimes  we  may  add  that 
of  football,  as  played  at  Tubingen  in  1589,  although  this  game 
has  long  since  been  given  up  in  Germany. 

We  may  now  glance  at  one  of  the  most  typical  customs  of 
German  university  life.  This  is  the  Mensur,  which  is  generally 
translated  "duelling,"  although  a  contestant  does  not  intend  to 
kill  his  opponent,  as  in  a  duel.  On  the  other  hand,  "fencing," 
which  is  quite  innocuous,  is  too  mild  a  description,  for  those 
engaged  are  often  seriously  hurt,  and  the  spectators  usually 
find  their  faces  and  clothing  flecked  with  blood  before  an 
evening  of  duelling  is  over.  The  aim  of  the  Mensur  is  to 
develop  courage,  self-control,  obedience,  persistence,  and 
indifference  to  physical  suffering,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of 
every  member  of  a  student  corps  or  fraternity  to  wear  an  angry 
red  scar  somewhere  upon  his  face  as  a  badge  of  honor  obtained 
in  duelling.  It  is  a  survival  of  feudal  practices  reaching  back 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  While  there  are  laws  forbidding  this 
brutal  sport,  it  is  largely  protected  by  public  sentiment,  since 
the  tradition  is  so  old.  While  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  this 
practice  clandestinely  at  universities  located  in  large  cities, 
like  Berlin,  where  the  power  of  the  student  body  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  police,  in  Heidelberg  and  the  smaller  towns 
generally,  no  effort  is  made  to  conceal  it.  Treatises  upon 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  furnish  us  with  representa- 
tions of  this  pastime.  Among  them  are  two  old  views 
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made  from  prints  and  two  modern  cuts  from  fairly  recent 
photographs. 

In  connection  with  the  duelling  fraternities,  the  Fuchsritt 
may  be  described.  This  is  a  procession  celebrating  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Fuchs  ("fox")  or  freshman  into  one  of  the  fraterni- 
ties. It  was  accompanied  by  much  feasting  and  revelry. 
Another  early  student  custom  is  seen  in  the  less  pleasant 
reception  of  a  beginner  in  university  life  through  the  initiation 
long  known  in  America  as  " hazing."  A  wicked-looking  knife 
is  professedly  wielded  so  as  to  cut  off  the  "rough  edges"  from 
the  freshman.  The  inscription  at  the  top  of  the  picture  gets 
its  significance  from  the  fact  that  the  freshman  was  generally 
known  as  a  bijanus  ("yellow  beak"), — a  term  of  ridicule, 
indicating  a  little  bird  whose  beak  has  not  yet  turned  black. 

Such  were  the  origin  and  history  of  higher  education  in 
Europe,  and  of  some  of  its  procedures,  usages,  and  traditions. 
But  with  all  the  foolish  customs,  restraint  of  students,  narrow 
curriculum,  and  stereotyped  methods,  the  medieval  universities 
were  clearly  of  great  assistance  in  promoting  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion and  advancing  democracy.  They  became  the  repre- 
sentatives of  secular  and  popular  interest,  and  moderated  greatly 
the  power  of  the  papacy  and  absolute  sovereignty.  They  w«re 
regarded  by  all  classes  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  and  to  them 
were  referred  disputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 
Thus  through  their  influence  were  liberalized  all  institutions, 
and  they  greatly  aided  in  advancing  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
carrying  forward  the  torch  of  civilization  and  progress. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  history  of  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  and  witness  the  further  evolution 
of  our  universities.  First  we  may  glance  at  the  buildings  of 
our  earliest  college, — Harvard.  This  institution  was  founded 
in  1636,  and  the  buildings  of  the  picture  were  erected  late  in  the 
same  century,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  next.  Following 
the  English  traditions,  as  we  have  noted,  they  were  not  intended 
for  lectures  and  recitations,  but  were  dormitories.  The  actual 
instruction  was  during  this  period  generally  given  in  the  homes 
or  private  rooms  of  the  president  and  tutors. 
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Next  we  may  view  the  old  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
which  was  established  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1693,  and 
was  consequently  our  second  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
order  of  foundation.     Although  the  College  has  been  thrice 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  walls  have  remained  intact  and  the  main 
building  represents  the  oldest  collegiate  structure  now  existing 
in  America.     Some  Virginians  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
William  and  Mary  itself  was  the  first  colonial  college.     Cer- 
tainly an  endowment  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  was  obtained 
for  a  college  by  the  colony  of  Virginia  as  early  as  1619,  but  the 
efforts  in  this  direction,  being  interrupted  by  the  Indian  massa- 
cre three  years  later,  proved  abortive.    The  successful  applica- 
tion for  an  endowment  was  that  made  to  the  sovereigns  by  the 
Reverend  James  Blair,  Bishop's  Commissary  in  Virginia,  during 
a  visit  to  London  in  1692.     He  obtained  an  appropriation  of 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
benefit  of  certain  taxes  and  imposts.    The  colonial  planters  and 
assembly  added  largely  to  the  resources  of  the  college,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  its  income  was  far  larger  than  that  of 
Harvard.     It  became  the  alma  mater  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  statesmen,  judges,  and  military  leaders, 
during  the  struggle   for   American   independence.      It  seems 
unfortunate  that  William  and  Mary  could  not  have  kept  pace 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.     The  refusal  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  her  great  alumnus,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  become 
non-sectarian  and  develop  all  departments  of  higher  learning, 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1825, 
and  the  reduction  of  William  and  Mary  to  an  educational 
way-station,  at  present  of  little  more  prominence  than  a  state 
normal  school.     It  deserves  a  more  important  place  because 
of  its  significance  in  our  historic  annals,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  multimillionaire  may  some  day  revive  it. 

Others  of  our  great  universities,  like  Yale  and  Princeton, 
began  as  colleges  in  the  early  period  while  we  were  still  imi- 
tating England,  but  their  character  and  history  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  colleges  already  described .  A  collegiate  institution 
of  a  somewhat  different  sort  was  that  founded  through  the 
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efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others  at  Philadelphia  in 
1749.  This  was  at  first  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
superimposed  upon  an  endowment  for  a  Charity  School  made 
some  nine  years  earlier.  In  1755  the  institution  was  chartered 
as  a  college,  and  conferred  its  first  degrees  two  years  later. 
In  1779  through  a  suspicion  that  the  officials  of  the  College 
were  not  loyal,  the  charter  was  withdrawn  by  the  assembly 
and  conferred  upon  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  After  a  decade  the 
College  of  Philadelphia  was  revived,  and  in  1791  they  were 
merged  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
thus  constituted  a  real  state  university  for  Pennsylvania, 
although  never  receiving  full  support  from  the  commonwealth. 
The  view  now  on  the  screen  is  that  of  the  building  that  was 
given  over  in  1802  for  the  use  of  the  amalgamated  institution. 
This  second  site  of  the  University  was  located  where  the  present 
city  post-office  now  stands,  and  before  the  removal  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  it 
had  been  the  President's  mansion.  Some  years  before  this, 
the  institution  had  developed  Departments  of  both  Medicine 
(1765)  and  Law  (1790),  and  thus  become,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
first  genuine  university  according  to  the  American  use  of  the 
term. 

A  little  later  than  this,  there  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New 
York  the  institution  known  as  King's  College.  In  1787  the 
name  was  changed  to  Columbia  College  in  honor  of  our  inde- 
pendence, and  more  than  a  century  later  it  became  Columbia 
University,  now  the  largest  and  wealthiest  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  world.  It  still  possesses  the  crown  which 
surmounted  the  dome  of  the  early  building,  but  it  expects  never 
to  have  any  active  use  for  it,  especially  as  the  recent  events  that 
have  so  cemented  our  fractured  relations  with  the  Mother 
Country,  have  made  anything  save  democracy  unpopular. 
Columbia  is  now  located  upon  Morningside  Heights,  its  third 
site,  and  has  during  the  past  generation  become  a  real  cosmo- 
politan center. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  universities  and  public  educa- 
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tion  was  ushered  in  through  the  opening  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1825.  An  ideal  drawing  of  the  plant  by  its  founder, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  still  in  existence.  It  represents  a  radical 
modification  of  the  semi-monastic  idea  of  the  " colleges,"  which 
characterized  the  early  universities  of  Europe  and  was  inherited 
by  most  colonial  institutions  in  America.  A  building  in  the 
center  of  the  picture  was  intended  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
while  some  on  the  sides  were  meant  as  residences  for  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  smaller  buildings  were  planned  for  the  students. 
Jefferson  expected  to  have  the  university  as  a  capstone  of  a 
great  system,  which  he  formulated  in  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
legislature  as  early  as  1779.  While  this  plan  was  never  fully 
carried  out,  it  seems  to  have  led  to  "permissive"  laws  for  public 
education  and  a  state  school  fund,  and  the  university  was 
erected  largely  in  accordance  with  Jefferson's  drawing. 

Since  the  day  of  the  great  Virginian,  higher  education  has 
been  remarkably  extended  and  democratized.  There  are  now 
almost  seven  hundred  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  parts  of  the  country  seem  well  supplied.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  numerous  that  an  unseemly  competition  for 
students  is  often  apparent,  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
instead  of  holding  their  courses  to  be  a  special  privilege,  occa- 
sionally offer  substantial  material  inducements  to  attract  stu- 
dents into  the  fold.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunities  open 
everywhere  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  raising  the  general 
level  of  education.  State  universities,  with  little  or  no  charge 
for  tuition,  have  arisen  in  each  commonwealth  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  throughout  the  South,  and  even  in  a  few  Eastern 
states.  A  present-day  view  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
which  was  the  first  prominent  institution  of  this  sort  to  develop, 
will  show  that  the  plant  of  the  large  state  universities  is  quite 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  oldest  private  institutions  of  the  East, 
and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  strength  of  their  staff  and 
educational  facilities.  In  a  few  large  cities,  like  New  York, 
strong  municipal  colleges,  as  free  as  the  high  schools,  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  state  universities,  and  both  of  these  types 
of  institutions  are  destined  to  increase  in  the  near  future. 
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Moreover,  even  the  old-time  denominational  institution  has 
largely  become  nonsectarian,  although  many  of  them  did  not 
suspect  that  they  had  broadened  until  the  Carnegie  retiring 
allowance  required  this  as  one  of  its  conditions  for  admission. 
Then  their  acrobatics  in  bursting  denominational  bonds  and 
leaping  to  the  band-wagon  were  not  exactly  dignified,  but 
demonstrated  what  a  real  change  had  taken  place.  Occa- 
sionally there  have  sprung  up  new  nonsectarian  universities, 
like  that  of  Leland  Stanford,  without  either  state,  city,  or 
denominational  allegiance. 

One  of  the  most  striking  improvements  in  American  uni- 
versities of  the  present  appears  in  the  facilities  now  afforded  by 
their  professional  schools,  which  have  developed  from  the 
medieval  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  Originally 
departments  within  the  college,  they  have  now  expanded  into 
separate  schools,  and  handsome  and  appropriate  structures  have 
been  erected  for  them,  like  the  law  school  building  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  appropriate  style  of  the 
English  Renaissance  or  the  extensive  and  elaborate  group  of 
medical  buildings  belonging  to  Harvard.  New  professional 
schools  have  also  sprung  into  existence  as  new  demands  have 
arisen,  as  instanced  by  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  Collegiate  Gothic  architecture. 
Endeavors  have  likewise  been  made  to  create  university  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  For  more  than  half  a  century  we 
have  believed  it  necessary  to  train  our  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  of  late  years  we  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  it  might  be  well  for  high  school  instructors  to  know  how  to 
teach.  To  meet  this  new  need,  colleges  and  universities  have 
added  instruction  in  Education.  This  was  first  an  appendage 
to  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  but  rapidly  expanded  until  the  work 
included  five  or  ten  professorships,  and  in  many  instances 
has  been  organized  into  a  School  of  Education.  The  greatest 
of  these  institutions,  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University, 
is  known  to  have  an  independent  budget  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  per  annum. 

There  has  also  been  a  general  development  of  efficiency  and 
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beauty  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  modern 
American  university.  This  is  illustrated  by  that  most  attract- 
ive group  of  buildings  modelled  after  the  English  colleges, 
known  as  Hutchinson  Court  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  or 
the  splendid  group  of  structures  in  the  spirit  of  the  Collegiate 
Gothic  that  serve  as  dormitories  for  the  men  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  one  gazes  at  such  vistas  as  that  presented  from  the  Triangle 
to  the  Provost's  Tower  on  the  main  Quadrangle,  he  not  only 
finds  complete  satisfaction  in  the  vision,  but  is  objectively 
reminded  of  the  interesting  past  of  our  universities.  Should 
his  vagrant  eye  then  turn  to  other  portions  of  the  campus, 
it  will  bear  witness  to  the  strenuous  activities  of  university 
life  during  the  recent  struggle  for  freedom,  carried  even  to  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  as  marked  by  the  everlasting  memorial  of 
Alma  Mater.  What  of  the  future  development  of  our  uni- 
versities? Of  this  no  prophet  yet  has  told,  but  certain  we  are 
that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past  and  present,  the  keynote  to 
this  evolution  will  be  found  in  Liberty  and  the  symbol  of 
Liberty  that  adorns  our  campus  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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OUR  STELLAR  UNIVERSE:   HOW  WE  LEARN  OF  ITS 
MASS,  EXTENT  AND  SLOW  DEVELOPMENT 

BY  ERIC  DOOLITTLE 

Flower  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Flower  Observatory 

In  the  short  time  available  to  us  this  afternoon  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  some  brief  account  of  what,  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  learned  about  the  great  universe  of  stars  around  us; 
of  its  extent  and  total  mass,  and  particularly  of  the  form  into 
which  it  is  probably  changing.  We  shall  call  especial  attention 
to  those  much  smaller  universes,  the  globular  or  spherical  clus- 
ters, which  have  proceeded  much  farther  in  their  development 
than  our  larger  universe  has,  and  which  have  of  late  especially 
attracted  the  attention  of  astronomers  as  one  interesting  and 
surprising  fact  about  them  after  another  has  been  brought  to 
light.  And,  lastly,  we  shall  tell  very  briefly  of  what  is  known 
and  what  is  inferred  regarding  the  spiral  nebulas,  those  strange, 
far  distant  objects,  each  of  which  some  astronomers  believe  is 
a  universe  of  stars,  more  or  less  closely  resembling  our  own. 
It  is  true,  especially  in  the  very  latest  investigations,  that 
exact  and  definite  results  cannot  yet  be  arrived  at;  we  can 
only  state  what  conclusions  the  evidence  before  us  seems  to 
render  the  most  probable  ones ;  exact  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  universe  still  lies  in  the  future. 

We  know  that  we  are  immersed  in  a  great  cloud  of  suns  which 
surrounds  us  on  every  side,  and  of  which  our  own  sun  is  a  part. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  image  of  this  great  cloud,  or  Milky  Way 
universe,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  it  to  a  large  cloud  of 
dust.  Corresponding  to  each  dust  particle  of  the  small  cloud 
there  is  a  star  in  the  great  one,  and  the  distances  between  these 
suns  are  very  great  compared  with  the  size  of  the  suns  them- 
selves. As  with  the  particles  of  dust  in  the  dust  cloud,  the  stars 
are  not  at  all  uniformly  distributed  among  themselves.  In  some 
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regions,  when  viewed  with  the  telescope  or  on  the  photographic 
plate,  they  appear  crowded  together,  while  in  others  the  cloud 
is  far  less  dense. 

As  to  the  average  distance  apart  of  the  stars  of  our  universe, 
this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  quite  uncertain  estimation.  The 
late  Professor  Newcomb,  as  a  very  rough  approximation,  places 
this  distance  at  ten  light  years,  that  is,  he  estimates  that  on  the 
average  any  two  luminous  suns  are  so  far  apart  that  light  would 
require  ten  years  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  As  a  ray  of 
light  passes  over  a  distance  of  186,330  miles  in  each  second, 
this  estimate  therefore  assumes  that  the  luminous  stars  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  an  average  distance  of  5,880,000,- 
000,000  miles.  This  is  about  630,000  times  the  distance  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun.  Thus,  enormous  as  the  cloud  may  be, 
its  average  density,  or  the  average  weight  of,  for  example,  a 
cubic  mile  of  it,  is  very  low. 

In  whatever  direction  we  direct  our  telescopes,  therefore,  we 
see  great  numbers  of  stars;  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  these  suns,  which,  in  fact,  make  up 
our  universe.  The  first  question  which  we  may  ask  ourselves 
is,  "Has  this  cloud  any  real  boundary  or  do  its  stars  extend 
farther  and  farther  into  the  depths  of  space  without  any  limit 
which  can  be  determined  to  their  distance  from  us  ?"  Especially 
was  this  question  revived  when  the  perfection  of  photography 
revealed  tens,  or  even  hundreds  of  millions  of  stars  on  the 
delicate  plates  whose  excessive  faintness  might  arise  almost 
wholly  from  their  great  distances  away.  Even  now,  articles 
appear  every  little  while  in  our  astronomical  journals  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  universe  is  infinite  or  not, 
the  writers  coming  sometimes  to  one  conclusion  and  sometimes 
to  another. 

There  are  two  ways  of  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question. 
The  first  is  by  a  study  of  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  and  the 
second  is  by  an  examination  of  their  motions  under  the  gravita- 
tional pull  of  all  the  stars  of  the  cloud.  It  is  the  first  method 
which  is  most  widely  known  and  which  will  most  frequently  be 
found  fully  described  in  books  on  astronomy,  but  the  conclusions 
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to  which  it  leads  have,  at  least  until  quite  recently,  been  ren- 
dered uncertain  by  our  ignorance  of  the  transparency  of  space, 
so  that  with  very  distant  stars  we  have  not  known  how  much  of 
their  apparent  faintness  is  due  to  their  great  distance  from  us 
and  how  much  of  it  is  caused  by  the  extinction  of  their  light. 
Of  course,  a  star,  however  bright  it  might  be,  if  it  were  infinitely 
remote,  would  be  wholly  invisible  to  us,  if  light  suffers  any 
absorption  whatever  in  its  passage  through  space. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  if  space  were  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  if  there  were  any  stars  distributed  through  it  with 
any  approach  to  uniformity,  then  however  thinly  they  might 
be  distributed,  the  total  light  which  we  would  receive  from 
them  all  would  be  infinitely  great  if  they  extended  into  space 
without  limit.  The  whole  heavens  would  be  a  blaze  of  light; 
even  the  light  of  our  sun  would  be  lost  in  comparison,  and  we 
would  have  a  perpetual  and  infinitely  bright  day.  The  mathe- 
matics necessary  to  prove  this  interesting  result  is  of  very 
elementary  character;  in  fact,  the  problem  may  be  given  as  an 
interesting  application  of  infinite  series  to  the  students  of  ele- 
mentary algebra. 

Somewhat  more  difficult  than  this  is  the  study  and  compari- 
son of  stars  of  different  magnitudes,  assuming  that  on  the  aver- 
age their  faintness  is  caused  by  their  remoteness  from  us. 
Even  allowing  for  a  slight  extinction  of  light  in  its  passage 
through  space,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  thinning  out  of 
faint  stars  as  great  distances  are  reached.  This  thinning  out 
may  perhaps  be  estimated  to  begin  at  about  4,000  light  years 
from  us  (excluding  the  galactic  region,  the  stars  outside  of 
which  show  but  little  tendency  to  collect  into  clouds,  and  which 
seem  to  be  distributed  with  an  approach  to  uniformity),  but 
an  upper  limit  for  the  real  distance  of  the  most  distant  visible 
star  cannot  be  set. 

Fortunately,  the  extinction  of  light  in  space  is  not  a  mere 
absorption.  The  increasing  faintness  is  caused  by  a  scattering 
of  the  light  rays  owing  to  the  presence  of  minute  particles  of 
cosmic  or  meteoric  dust,  and  this  is  more  marked  with  short, 
blue  waves  of  light  than  with  the  longer,  red  ones.  Thus  when 
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light  has  passed  through  an  absorbing  medium  of  this  kind  we 
find  the  red  rays  in  greater  proportion  than  they  were  in  the 
original  source,  and  the  object  appears  to  us  of  a  red  color. 
This  is  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  viewed  the  red  looking 
sun  or  moon  when  near  the  horizon,  and  it  was  especially 
marked  when,  thirty-five  years  ago,  all  of  the  air  about  the 
earth  was  filled  with  volcanic  dust  from  the  great  eruption  of 
the  volcano  Krakatoa.  This  was  a  time  of  strikingly  red 
sunsets. 

By  studying  therefore  the  reddening  of  the  light  of  the  stars, 
an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  total  amount  of  absorbing 
material  in  the  path  along  which  the  light  has  come.  The 
latest  measures  indicate  that  a  ray  of  light  travelling  through 
space  for  3,000  years  will  lose  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  its 
intensity  through  absorbtion,  a  far  higher  estimate  of  the 
transparency  of  space  than  was  hitherto  believed  probable. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  a  star  must  be  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  300,000  light  years  in  order  that  the  opacity  of  space 
might  render  it  wholly  invisible  to  us.  It  is  probable  that  even 
this  great  distance  is  far  too  small,  because  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  amount  of  cosmic  dust  is  far  more,  and  conse- 
quently the  absorption  of  light  is  far  greater,  within  our  star 
cloud  than  outside  of  it. 

A  more  direct,  more  interesting,  and  apparently  a  more 
reliable  method  of  obtaining  some  information  about  the  real 
extent  of  our  star  cloud  is  from  a  study  of  the  actual  motions 
which  its  attractive  force  has  produced  upon  the  suns  which 
compose  it.  Since  the  time  of  the  immortal  Newton  it  has 
been  known  that  all  the  motions  of  the  worlds  in  our  small 
Solar  System  are  fully  accounted  for  by  their  mutual  pulls 
upon  one  another  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  Gravitation. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  discovery  and  study  of 
the  double-star  systems  that  it  was  seen  that  their  motions 
were  also  in  accordance  with  and  were  determined  by  this 
same  law.  It  has  now  become  certain  that  gravitation  is  a 
universal  property  of  matter;  that  each  particle  of  matter 
in  the  universe  is  exerting  a  gravitational  pull  which  is 
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proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  particle  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance  away  from  it  as  a  center 
of  force. 

It  therefore  follows  that  each  star  of  our  cloud  is  pulled  upon 
by  every  other  star;  if  we  should  imagine  the  mass,  (or  weight), 
of  each  star  to  be  doubled,  the  intensities  of  the  pulls  would 
be  doubled  also,  and  each  star  must  be  moving  with  a  speed 
and  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  resultant  strength  and 
direction  of  the  entire  pull  upon  it. 

But  in  our  inquiry  we  must  distinguish  at  the  outset  between 
two  very  different  cases.  If  a  particle  falls  toward  the  cloud 
from  a  point  wholly  without  it  then  the  pull  upon  it  at  any 
time  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  material  of  the  cloud  were 
concentrated  at  one  point.  If  the  cloud  is  assumed  to  be  of  a 
spherical  form,  this  point  will  be  at  the  center  of  the  sphere, 
but  if  the  cloud  is  of  a  flattened,  spheroidal  form  it  will  be  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  center  according  as  the  flatten- 
ing is  greater  or  less.  But  as  soon  as  the  particle  plunges  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  cloud  itself,  the  law  of  the  pull  upon  it  is 
quite  different.  For  example,  at  the  center  of  a  spherical  cloud 
all  of  the  pulls  would  neutralize  each  other  and  the  particle 
would  not  be  acted  upon  by  any  effective  force  at  all.  In  any 
other  portion  the  pull  would  be  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  center  of  the  cloud. 

The  first  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  meteorite  falling  upon 
the  earth.  Even  if  the  falling  began  from  an  infinite  distance, 
the  meteorite  would  not  encounter  the  earth  with  an  infinite 
velocity;  it  would,  in  fact,  strike  the  upper  surface  of  our  air 
with  a  speed  of  6.95  miles  a  second,  (the  pull  of  the  sun  being 
neglected),  and  could  we  project  a  missile  from  the  earth  with 
this  high  velocity  it  would  recede  from  us  and  never  return  to 
the  earth  again.  The  second  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
particle  falling  through  a  hole  or  channel  dug  entirely  through 
the  earth.  A  very  simple  analysis  shows  that  the  object  would 
fall  completely  through  the  earth,  passing  through  the  center 
and  reaching  the  earth's  surface,  8,000  miles  from  the  starting 
point,  in  42  minutes  12  seconds.  Its  highest  velocity,  which 
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would  be  attained  while  it  was  passing  through  the  center, 
would  be  4.94  miles  a  second. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  us  that  if  the  stars  of 
our  cloud  are  separated  by  finite  distances,  however  large,  then 
the  extension  of  the  cloud  cannot  be  infinitely  great,  for  were 
this  so  the  average  velocities  with  which  the  stars  move  would 
be  infinitely  great  also.  Nor  can  we  assume  a  very  great  exten- 
sion for  the  cloud,  such,  for  example,  as  one  billion  light  years, 
for  then  also  the  resulting  velocities  would  be  far  greater  than 
are  actually  seen  to  exist.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  form  some 
sort  of  an  estimate  of  the  extent  and  total  mass  of  the  cloud, 
employing  for  this  purpose  the  average  velocities  of  the  stars 
as  they  have  been  measured  in  the  line  of  sight  with  the  spec- 
troscope. 

And  first  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some  geometrical  form  for 
the  cloud.  The  simplest  assumption  is,  of  course,  to  assume 
that  the  cloud  is  spherical,  but  we  shall  doubtless  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  if  we  suppose  that  it  extends  much  farther  in 
the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way,  than  toward  the  poles  of  this 
plane.  We  shall  therefore  assume  that  it  is  of  the  form  of  an 
ellipsoid,  the  smallest  dimension  being  but  one-sixth  of  the 
largest  one.  As  is  well  known  to  students  of  mechanics,  the 
attractions  of  such  an  ellipsoid,  both  upon  particles  which  are 
exterior  to  it  and  upon  interior  particles,  are  known;  the 
rather  complicated  formulas  show  that  the  attractions  upon 
points  in  the  equator  of  the  figure  are  greater  than  if  the  mass 
were  spherical,  while  upon  points  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of 
the  ellipsoid  the  attractions  are  less. 

We  assume  then  that  the  mass  is  of  the  form  indicated  and 
that  it  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way  to  a  distance 
of  16,000  light  years,  while  its  extension  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  this  is  but  one-sixth  as  great.  Let  us  also  assume 
that  the  stars  of  the  cloud  are  at  an  average  distance  apart  of 
ten  light  years  and  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  entire  cloud  is 
100,000,000  times  as  great  as  the  mass  of  our  sun.  Analysis 
then  shows  that  the  greatest  velocity  attainable  by  a  star, 
which  first  falls  toward  the  cloud  from  an  infinite  distance 
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away  and  then  plunges  through  it,  will  be  but  14.1  miles  a 
second.  This  velocity  will  be  attained  by  the  star  as  it  is 
passing  through  the  geometrical  center  of  the  cloud. 

The  average  of  all  velocities  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  that 
is,  their  velocities  directly  toward  or  away  from  us  measured 
up  to  this  time  with  the  spectroscope,  is  about  11.7  miles  pet 
second.  This  is  but  one  component  of  their  motion,  but  if  we 
assume  that  their  motions  are  directed  indifferently  in  all 
directions  in  space,  the  actual  average  velocity  is  found  to  be 
about  15.4  miles  a  second.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  above 
assumption  for  the  total  mass  of  the  star  cloud  is  too  low,  since 
the  velocity  of  14.1  miles  a  second  determined  from  it  was  not 
an  average  velocity  but  the  greatest  one  producible  by  its  pull. 
When,  however,  we  endeavor  to  reach  a  greater  definiteness  we 
are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  we  do  not  know  how  far  our  solar 
system  is  from  the  actual  center.  For  it  is  only  the  brighter  stars 
whose  velocities  can  be  directly  measured,  and  hence,  on  the 
average,  only  those  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun. 
The  above  average  velocity  of  15.4  miles  thus  applies  only,  or 
at  least  almost  wholly,  to  the  stars  which  are  comparatively 
near  us  in  space.  If  we  were  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  cloud, 
we  would  see  the  stars  when  they  were  moving  most  swiftly, 
and  the  assumptions  made  as  to  the  mass  and  extent  of  our 
universe  might  be  nearly  correct. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  that  we  are  4,000  light  years  away 
from  the  center,  then  computation  shows  that  the  total  mass 
of  the  cloud  should  be  increased  but  one  and  six-tenths  times 
in  order  that  the  average  velocities  of  the  stars  in  this  region 
shall  be  equal  to  that  observed;  that  is,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
universe  must  be  assumed  as  160,000,000  instead  of  100,000,000 
times  the  mass  of  the  sun. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  total  mass  assumed  for  our  stellar 
universe  may  only  be  varied  within  rather  narrow  limits  if  the 
average  velocity  of  the  stars  produced  by  its  pull  is  to  remain 
approximately  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  velocities  observed. 
But  a  few  stars  possess  quite  anomalous  motions.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  the  " Runaway  Star,"  known  to  astron- 
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omers  as  1830  Groombridge,  which  moves  with  a  speed  of  at 
least  138  miles  a  second.  This  high  velocity  is  approached  by 
that  of  the  far  brighter  Mu  Cassiopeiae,  which  is  no  less  than 
100  miles  a  second,  and  by  that  of  a  faint  star  known  as 
Cordoba  Zones  V  hours,  243,  whose  cross  motion  is  80  miles  a 
second.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  direct  attractive  pull 
of  our  whole  universe  could  never  generate  such  high  velocities 
as  we  find  in  these  so-called  "Flying  Stars."  It  is  therefore 
sometimes  assumed  that  they  are  rushing  through  our  entire 
star  cloud;  that  after  a  long  time  they  will  have  passed  entirely 
through  it,  and  that  the  backward  pull  of  our  universe  upon 
them  when  they  emerge  into  the  space  beyond  can  never  reclaim 
them  again.  Other  astronomers  imagine  that  the  several  cases 
are  most  reasonably  explained  by  assuming  that  each  of  these 
stars  is  falling  toward,  or  has  recently  passed  around,  a  large 
attracting  mass  and  that  these  masses  may  be  dark  and  so 
invisible  to  us. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  high  velocities  might  be,  so 
to  speak,  accumulated  velocities;  that  the  Runaway  Star,  for 
example,  having  fallen  toward  and  swung  around  a  second  star 
began  to  feel  the  pull  of  a  third  star  and  to  fall  toward  this  body 
while  its  velocity  was  still  considerably  greater  than  the  velocity 
from  infinity.  It  would  then  pass  around  the  third  star  in  a 
hyperbolic  curve,  its  velocity  at  any  time  being  equal  to  the 
parabolic  velocity  caused  by  the  third  star  alone  increased  by 
the  velocity  which  had  already  been  imposed  upon  it  by  its 
passage  around  the  second  star.  It  might  then  fall  toward  a 
fourth  star,  and  so  on,  each  star  adding  something  to  the 
velocity  of  its  motion. 

But  analysis  shows  that  in  order  that  the  velocity  may  be 
appreciably  increased  in  this  way,  the  various  attracting  stars 
must  be  so  close  together  as  to  themselves  form  a  limited  system, 
or  a  multiple  star.  And  after  passing  through  the  little  group 
the  velocity  would  be  diminished  by  the  backward  pull,  exactly 
as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  comet  passing  around  the 
sun.  Thus  if  the  high  velocities  observed  in  certain  stars  are 
to  be  explained  in  this  way,  we  must  assume  that  each  of  them 
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is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  vast  attracting  mass,  whether 
this  mass  is  made  up  of  a  single  sun  or  of  a  group  of  suns,  and 
whether  these  are  luminous  or  invisible  to  us.  And  we  must 
also  assume  that  we  observe  the  flying  stars  when  they  are 
very  near  the  attracting  masses,  the  backward  pulls  of  which 
will  soon  greatly  diminish  their  velocities.  These  seem  on  the 
whole  rather  improbable  assumptions:  a  certain  explanation 
of  these  stars  of  very  high  velocities  is  yet  to  be  found. 

Omitting  then  from  consideration  these  flying  stars,  we  can 
say,  I  think  with  confidence,  that  our  star  cloud  is  not  of  infinite 
extent  and  that  the  entire  mass,  or  weight,  of  it  is  probably  from 
200  to  400  millions  of  times  the  weight  of  our  sun.  The  whole 
cloud  of  suns  has  a  flattened  form,  its  greatest  extension  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way.  Though  any  selected  star 
of  the  cloud  may  be  found  moving  in  any  direction  there  are 
numerous  stars  of  the  cloud  which  exhibit  what  are  known  as 
"Preferential Motions,"  that  is,  there  is  a  definite  streaming  of 
some  of  the  stars  in  certain  directions.  Much  mathematical 
research  has  quite  recently  been  carried  through  and  many 
papers  have  been  published  treating  of  the  equilibrium  of  such 
a  cloud;  asking  particularly  whether  this  flattened,  and  prob- 
ably spiral,  arrangement  of  its  stars  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
action  of  all  of  the  stars  of  an  originally  great  and  formless 
cloud,  and  also  seeking  to  determine  whether  our  universe  can 
remain  forever  of  approximately  its  present  form,  and  if  not, 
into  what  form  it  will  probably  develop  in  the  very  remote 
future. 

The  mathematics  of  the  investigation  is  intricate  since  the 
problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  conclusions  are  subject  to 
considerable  uncertainty  because  the  original  assumptions  are 
necessarily  uncertain.  It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that 
strict  equilibrium  of  the  cloud  in  its  present  form  is  not  possible; 
that  it  is  slowly  collapsing,  and  that  ultimately  it  may  take  an 
approximately  spherical  form.  But  to  attain  this  form  will 
require  necessarily  a  very  great  time,  and  this  time  will  be 
increased  if  the  star  streaming  is  greater  in  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  Milky  Way  than  at  right  angles  to  this  plane.  A 
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rotation  of  the  whole  mass  will  also  lengthen  the  time,  and,  in 
fact,  prevent  the  form  from  ever  becoming  strictly  that  of  a 
sphere.  But  from  one  method  of  attacking  the  subject  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  system  is  collapsing  and  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  not  even  approximately  in  equilibrium. 

Another  different  method  of  treating  the  problem  leads  to  a 
considerably  different  result.  If  we  suppose  that  a  star  passes 
very  close  to  another,  its  path  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  cloud  may  be  determined  principally  by 
the  cumulative  effect  of  these  near  approaches.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  long  time  the  close  approaches  will  tend  to  smooth  out 
the  differences  in  the  speeds  of  the  stars,  when  the  speeds  in 
any  region  will  be  in  accordance  with  Maxwell's  Law  in  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gasses.  That  is,  ultimately  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  any  star  into  the  square  of  its  velocity  will  be  found  to  be 
a  constant,  so  that  the  speeds  of  the  heaviest  stars  will  be  the 
least. 

A  very  interesting  result  of  this  theory  is  that  'particles  of 
infinitely  small  mass  should  be  moving  with  an  infinitely  great 
velocity.  If  it  be  objected,  as  was  done  by  Poincare,  that  bodies 
of  almost  evanescent  mass,  such  as  the  comets,  are  not  found 
to  have  abnormally  high  velocities,  the  answer  is  made  that 
nearly  all  such  small  bodies  have  long  ago  been  driven  out  of 
our  universe,  and  that  only  such  comets  remain  as  have  been 
captured  by  suns.  Similarly,  according  to  this  theory,  all 
meteoric  stones  and  meteoric  dust  have  been  driven  away,  so 
that  only  comparatively  large  masses,  or  suns,  remain  within 
our  cloud,  except  when  the  very  small  bodies  have  been  cap- 
tured by  suns,  and  so  forced  to  move  around  these  bodies. 
Thus  the  remarkable  transparency,  or  cleanness,  of  interstellar 
space  is  accounted  for. 

Whether  the  close  approach  of  the  stars  is  sufficiently  fre- 
quent, however,  to  make  these  approaches  the  determining 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  universe  is  very  doubtful. 
Eddingtpn  has  pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  several  systems 
of  stars  in  our  sky,  which  are  made  up  of  very  widely  separated 
stars  moving  in  parallel  paths  directly  through  the  star  cloud, 
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militates  strongly  against  it,  for  the  equality  of  the  motions  of 
the  stars  of  these  systems  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  chance 
attractions  of  other  stars,  among  which  they  have  passed.  And 
the  age  of  these  systems  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  compar- 
able to  the  lifetime  of  an  average  star.  To  this  the  answer  is 
made  that  these  star  systems  may  be  but  the  insignificant 
remnants  of  far  larger  systems  whose  other  members  have  long 
ago  been  driven  outside  of  the  systems  by  their  close  approaches 
to  other  stars. 

When  we  consider  how  enormously  great  are  the  distances 
separating  the  individual  stars  of  our  cloud  and  the  almost 
infinite  time  required  for  occasional  near  approaches  to  become 
the  dominating  factor  in  its  development,  it  seems  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Eddington  that,  "The  chance 
attractions  of  stars  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  stellar  motions. 
The  apparent  analogy  with  the  kinetic  theory  must  be  rejected 
altogether,"  and  "The  stars  describe  paths  under  the  general 
attractions  of  the  stellar  system  without  interfering  with  one 
another." 

Thus  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  though  definite  proof  is 
wanting,  that  the  present  form  of  our  great  cloud  of  stars  is  an 
unstable  figure,  and  that  in  the  remote  future,  after  a  time 
reckoned  in  thousands  of  millions  of  years,  its  stars  will  very 
probably  be  found  grouped  in  a  form  which  is  approximately 
that  of  a  sphere. 

In  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  all  quite  recent  work  in 
astronomy  is  that  which  has  been  done  on  the  beautiful  globular 
clusters  of  stars.  The  distances  away  of  these  remarkable  objects 
can  now  be  found  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty  by  several  differ- 
ent methods.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is  from  a 
consideration  of  the  variable  stars  which  many  of  these  clusters 
contain.  The  variables  employed  are  of  the  type  known  as 
Class  IV,  or  Cepheid  Variables,  from  the  fact  that  the  star 
Delta,  of  the  constellation  Cepheus  is  a  bright  and  well-known 
example  of  this  type  of  variation.  A  Cepheid  variable  rises 
rapidly  to  a  maximum  brightness  of  very  short  duration,  which 
is  followed  by  a  more  gradual  decline  to  a  minimum,  the  phases 
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occurring  with  a  remarkable  regularity.  The  variation  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  revolving  light  in  a  light  house  on  the 
sea  coast,  in  which  there  is  the  same  rapid  brightening,  followed 
by  a  short  and  brilliant  maximum,  and  finally  by  a  steady 

fading  away. 

Now  it  appears  that  when  the  periods  of  different  vanabi 
of  this  class  are  nearly  equal,  the  physical  conditions  and 
luminosities  of  the  different  stars  must  be  exactly  the  same 
also.  Thus  in  the  cluster  Messier  3  there  are  no  less  than 
150  of  these  variables,  whose  periods  of  variation  are  in  each 
case  almost  exactly  half  a  day;  and  the  light  curves  of  110  of 
these  have  been  carefully  investigated.  The  average  apparent 
magnitude  of  all  these  stars  is  15.50  and  the  average  deviation 
of  the  brightness  of  the  individual  stars  from  this  mean  is 
but  0.08  magnitude.  Similarly,  in  the  cluster  Messier  5,  there 
are  61  of  these  variables,  the  average  brightness  being  15.26 
magnitude  and  the  individual  variations  being  but  0.07  magni- 
tude. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  wonderful  uniformity 
in  the  actual  brightness  of  these  stars  and  that  the  apparent 
differences  in  brightness  of  the  stars  of  different  clusters  are  due 
to  the  different  distances  of  the  clusters  from  us. 

In  the  cluster,  Omega  Centauri,  the  brightest  and  apparently 
the  nearest  of  all  the  globular  clusters,  there  are  76  Cepheid  vari- 
ables who&e  average  magnitude  is  13.57.  These  actually  thus 
appear  6#  times  as  bright  as  the  variables  in  the  two  clusters 
mentioned  but  their  greater  apparent  brightness  is  certainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  fainter  clusters  are  2*4  times  as 
far  away  as  the  brighter  cluster. 

In  some  of  the  clusters  these  variables  do  not  occur;  the 
distances  must  then  be  determined  by  an  assumption  regarding 
the  true,  absolute  brightness  of  the  stars  found  in  them.  Appar- 
ently the  most  certain  results  are  found  by  an  examination  of 
the  stars  called  of  the  B-type,  in  the  classification  of  all  stars 
according  to  their  spectra.  The  stars  of  this  type  are  charac- 
terized by  a  very  high  temperature,  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
star  can  attain  to  this  high  temperature  unless  its  mass  is  not 
too  small.  In  fact,  all  of  the  nearer  stars  of  this  type  whose 
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distances  from  us  have  been  determined  show  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  their  intrinsic  brightness. 

If,  therefore,  we  assume  a  minimum  absolute  brightness  for 
stars  of  this  type,  the  excessive  faintness  of  the  B-stars  found  in 
the  globular  clusters  must  be  due  to  the  great  distances  of  the 
clusters  from  us.  The  distances  so  obtained  may  then  be  com- 
pared with  the  distances  found  for  those  clusters  which  contain 
Cepheid  variables  and  the  agreement  of  results  obtained  by 
two  such  very  different  methods  may  be  noted.  In  the  same 
way,  but  with  somewhat  less  certainty,  the  brightness  of  stars 
of  other  spectral  types  may  be  measured  and  their  apparent 
brightness  in  the  cluster  compared  with  the  known  intrinsic 
brightness  of  such  stars  of  each  type  as  happen  to  be  near  us. 
The  resulting  distances  obtained  by  these  various  methods  are 
in  remarkably  close  agreement.  They  all  show  that  these 
spherical  clouds  of  stars  are  not  immersed  in  our  Milky  Way 
cloud,  but  that  they  are  either  on  its  boundaries  or  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  wholly  outside  of  it.  If  we  assume  that  our 
own  great  cloud  is  slowly  shrinking  in  size,  these  smaller  clouds, 
which  were  probably  originally  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  have 
been  left  behind  to  go  through  their  development  as  isolated 
systems. 

Mr.  Howard  Shapley,  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory, 
has  published  within  the  past  month  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion of  69  of  these  objects,  all  of  the  clusters  which  can  at 
present  be  assigned  to  the  globular  class.  The  nearest  of  all 
is  the  magnificent  and  well-known  Omega  Centauri,  whose 
distance  from  us  is  but  20,000  light  years,  the  average  distance 
of  all  the  clusters  being  about  60,000  light  years.  It  is  found 
that  the  size  of  these  globular  clusters  remains  remarkably 
constant,  and  that  they  are  but  a  few  hundred  light  y£ars  m 
diameter.  Thus  the  diameter  of  the  typical  globular  cluster, 
Messier  3,  is  found  to  be  470  light  years  and  its  total  mass  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000  times  the  mass  of  the  sun.  The 
crowding  of  the  suns  in  these  clusters  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  found,  for  example,  that  within  a  certain  distance  from  the 
center  of  Messier  3,  at  least  15,000  suns,  each  brighter  than  our 
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own  sun,  can  be  counted,  while  within  the  same  distance  from 
our  sun  as  a  center  there  are  less  than  twenty  stars  known  which 
are  as  bright  as  the  sun. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  these  objects  are  very  small  compared 
with  our  Milky  Way  universe  of  stars  and  that  their  structure 
is  very  different.  But  notwithstanding  these  present  differ- 
ences, it  is  very  probable  that  they  present  to  us  an  image  of 
what  our  own,  immeasurably  larger,  universe,  will  become  after 
the  passage  of  aeons  of  time  so  great  that  even  our  longest 
durations  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  years,  heretofore  con- 
sidered, become  almost  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Truly,  the 
life  of  man  upon  our  little  world  is  but  short,  but  from  the 
processes  which  he  views,  as  it  were,  in  but  a  flash  of  time, 
he  can  picture  to  himself  what  has  happened  in  the  remote 
past,  and  he  can  learn  something  of  the  New  Heavens  which 
shall  come  to  be  in  the  remotest  ages  of  the  future. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  globular 
clusters,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  an  even  more  far- 
reaching  problem.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  connected  with 
our  Milky  Way  universe,  for  their  distribution  in  space  is  by 
no  means  at  random,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  numbers 
increase  rapidly  as  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  is  approached 
from  either  side.  But  when  a  distance  of  5,000  light  years 
above  or  below  the  plane  is  reached,  the  occurrence  of  globular 
clusters  very  abruptly  ceases.  Of  all  the  globular  clusters  in 
the  heavens,  there  is  but  one  so  near  the  plane  as  this,  and  this 
single  cluster  is  very  near  the  boundary.  Evidently,  in  the 
words  of  Shapley,  "This  mid-galactic  region,  which  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  all  types  of  stars,  planetary  nebulas,  and  open  clusters, 
is  unquestionably  a  region  unoccupied  by  globular  clusters." 

When  we  ask  why  this  should  be  so,  an  answer  is  at  once 
suggested  by  the  great  distances  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
separate  us  from  these  objects.  Though  evidently  associated 
with  our  universe,  they  lie  upon  or  beyond  its  borders.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  actually  are  to  be  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  our  greatly 
flattened  cloud,  but  that  the  presence  of  opaque  matter  pre- 
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vents  our  seeing  them  there.  In  the  same  way,  none  of  the 
great  numbers  of  spiral  nebulas  are  found  in  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way;  we  are  sure  that  these  objects  also  are  at  a  great 
distance  from  us,  and  we  believe  that  those  in  this  particular 
position  are  hidden  from  us.  In  short,  viewed  from  a  great 
distance,  our  whole  stellar  universe  might  look  much  like  the 
magnificent  photographs  of  such  flattened  nebulas  as  are  seen 
almost  edgewise,  the  central,  bright  portion  being  surrounded 
by  a  flattened,  nearly  opaque,  lens  shaped  mass  of  great  extent. 

And  this  brings  us,  finally,  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
Spiral  Nebulas,  and  to  the  almost  startling  suggestion  met  with 
in  several  recent  papers  in  our  astronomical  journals,  that  these 
faint  objects  may  be  actual  universes  of  stars,  at  an  almost 
infinite  distance  away  from  our  universe,  and  perhaps  even 
comparable  with  it  in  size.  Though  there  are  many  difficult 
and  puzzling  features  about  these  objects,  it  may,  however,  be 
said  at  once  that  though  the  spiral  nebulas  are  unquestionably 
of  a  very  large  size,  this  last  assumption,  is,  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  work,  very  improbable. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  nebulas  of  a  spiral 
form  were  probably  not  very  different  in  their  nature  from 
planetary  and  irregular  nebulas,  and  that  they  were  probably 
condensing  slowly  into  one  or  a  few  stars,  Indeed,  the  Great 
Nebula  of  Andromeda,  which  has  a  spiral  structure,  was  often 
described  as  a  solar  system,  already  far  advanced  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  not  very  unlike  what  our  own  solar  system  must 
have  been,  many  ages  ago.  The  circumstance  that  the  spectra 
of  all  spiral  nebulas  were  found  to  be  continuous,  was,  however, 
somewhat  difficult  of  explanation. 

When,  however,  the  spectroscope  was  sufficiently  perfected 
to  enable  the  velocities  of  these  objects  in  the  line  of  sight  to 
be  measured  with  some  accuracy,  most  interesting  and  unex- 
pected results  were  found.  Thus,  at  Mount  Wilson,  Pease 
found  a  radial  velocity  of  no  less  than  735  miles  a  second,  while 
the  average  from  about  thirty  of  these  objects  is  about  355 
miles.  The  Andromeda  nebula  itself  is  approaching  us  with  a 
velocity  of  238  miles  a  second.  These  very  high  velocities  are 
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in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  nebulas  known  or  believed  to 
be  within  our  system  and  condensing  into  stars,  which  always 
move  far  more  slowly  than  the  stars  themselves. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  it  will 
not  be  found  a  matter  of  surprise  that  astronomers  are  in  general 
agreed  that  such  high  velocities  could  not  have  been  imparted 
to  these  nebulas  by  the  action  of  our  universe  and  that  it  is 
regarded  as  very  probable  that  these  objects  are  wholly  outside 
of  our  system. 

One  computer,  assuming  that  the  great  relative  velocities  of 
the  spiral  nebulas  are  principally  caused  by  a  rapid  drift  of  our 
entire  universe  through  space,  has  determined  for  this  drift  a 
speed  of  420  miles  a  second  along  a  line  directed  toward  the 
constellation  Capricornus.  Later,  additional,  measures  show, 
however,  that  the  velocities  belong  to  the  nebulas  themselves, 
and  that  they  are  not  caused  by  a  mere  relative  motion  due  to 
the  drift  of  our  universe  of  stars.  But  why  the  spiral  nebulas 
should  have  such  very  high  velocities  is  altogether  unknown. 

All  thus  far  described  might  be  fully  explained  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  spiral  nebulas  are  really  distant  universes,  and 
that  very  high  velocities  are  characteristic  of  the  drift  of  uni- 
verses through  space.  But  recent  careful  measurement  of 
photographs  taken  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  have 
certainly  established  the  fact  that  motions  of  the  knots  and 
certain  other  well  defined  points  can  be  detected  in  photographs 
separated  by  so  short  and  interval  as  sixteen  years.  Were 
these  nebulas  true  universes  so  large  as  our  own,  the  detection 
of  such  motions  would  be  quite  impossible,  even  assuming  that 
they  are  characterized  by  the  high  velocities  observed  of 
hundreds  of  miles  a  second.  Yet  though  neither  so  large  nor  so 
distant  as  the  theory  of  so-called  " Island  Universes"  would 
require,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  quite  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  star  cloud. 

It  is  probable  that  each  of  these  nebulas  is  gradually  develop- 
ing into  a  cluster  or  small  universe  of  stars,  although  it  is  not 
yet  such  a  universe.  A  mathematical  investigation  of  one  such 
nebula  shows  that  the  knots  on  its  spiral  arms  should  be  about 
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30  light  years  apart,  and  that  the  nebula  should  generate  stars 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  one  thousand  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  700,000  spiral  nebulas 
bright  enough  to  be  photographed  with  our  most  delicate 
plates,  and  the  number  may  exceed  one  million.  The  faintest 
of  these  must  be  situated  at  an  inconceivably  great  distance 
from  us.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  motions  in  at  least  the 
nearer  of  these  nebulas  are  so  great  that  we  can  actually  measure 
them  and  so  keep  watch  of  the  nebula's  development.  What  a 
field  for  investigation  and  study  will  thus  be  presented  to  those 
who  with  more  perfect  instruments  and  with  more  powerful 
telescopes  will  explore  the  wonderful  universe  which  surrounds 
us !  And  this  is  but  one  little  part  of  astronomy. 

To  sum  up  what  we  know  of  our  universe  as  a  whole,  we  have 
seen  that  it  has  definite  and  limited  boundaries,  and  that  neither 
in  extent  nor  in  total  mass  can  it  exceed  a  quite,  and  from  one 
point  of  view,  a  not  very  large  amount.  In  structure  and  in 
the  motions  of  the  bodies  within  it  it  is  almost  infinitely  com- 
plex, but  its  present  form  is  almost  certainly  not  a  stable  one; 
we  see  it  at  one  stage  only  of  its  slow  evolution  into  another 
form.  As  to  whether  in  the  infinite  depths  of  space  there  are 
other  universes  like  ours,  and  particularly  whether  some,  at 
least,  of  the  spiral  nebulas  may  not  be  such  universes,  and 
especially  those  spiral  nebulas  which  are  so  excessively  faint 
that  they  only  begin  to  appear  on  the  most  delicate  photographic 
plates  after  many  hours  exposure — these  are  questions  which 
we  cannot  answer,  but  whose  answers  will  doubtless  be  found 
by  the  astronomers  who  shall  come  after  us. 
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By  CORNELIUS  WEYGANDT 
Professor  of  English  Literature 

Lord  Dunsany  has  given  us  a  drama  new  to  our  literature. 
It  is  exotic,  aloof,  aristocratical,  of  a  beauty  so  strange  and 
full  of  wolnder  that  we  doubt  it  sometimes,  and  question  is  it 
beauty,  or  only  a  form  of  the  grotesque. 

Oftenest  it  draws  our  thoughts  eastward,  this  drama,  and  to 
old  time.  Now  it  takes  us,  as  in  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain," 
to  fabulous  hours  in  some  back  country  of  Cathay,  and  now,  as 
in  "The  Golden  Doom,"  to  a  Persia  Alexander  knew.  Again 
we  are  on  slavefields  and  the  gardens  of  a  king  somewhere  over 
against  Babylon,  but  with  mountains  lifting  like  the  Caucasus 
high  and  dim  on  the  horizon.  This  in  "King  Argimenes  and 
the  Unknown  Warrior."  It  is  to  a  desert  stiller  and  of  sand 
more  golden,  and  of  lure  more  potent  than  any  Syria  ever  hid 
that  we  are  transported  in  "The  Tents  of  the  Arabs."  The 
tragic  minutes  of  "The  Queen's  Enemies"  pass  by  a  Nile  that 
had  centuries  yet  to  flow  before  there  could  be  Cleopatra.  A 
jungle,  with  fringe  of  purple  orchids  and  recesses  tiger-haunted , 
is  just  beyond  the  Thek  of  "The  Laughter  of  the  Gods,"  a 
Thek  that  was  destroyed  only  short  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
This  city  must  be  close  to  the  borders  of  India,  but  further 
south  than  the  Kongros  of  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain." 
Eastward  of  this  the  plays  do  not  take  us,  though  the  idol 
that  clumps  with  stony  tread  into  "A  Night  at  an  Inn"  and 
leads  to  death  the  perfect  toff  and  his  pals  must  have  come 
from  Buddhist  coasts. 

The  action  of  "The  Glittering  Gate"  takes  place  upon  a 
cliff  above  the  abysses  just  this  side  the  door  of  Heaven,  and 
reveals  to  us,  when  that  door  swings  open,  a  night  of  nothingness 
and  a  few  far  stars.  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat"  alone  among  the 
plays  is  of  a  country  other  than  the  land  of  dreams.  It  never 
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moves  beyond  the  doorstep  to  a  house  in  London  and  the 
sidewalk  adjacent. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat"  or  "The  Glittering 
Gate"  that  you  think  first  when  you  think  of  Lord  Dunsany. 
You  think  of  his  other  plays  of  this  eastern  land  of  his  imagina- 
tion, this  indeterminate,  shifting  land,  a  composite  of  many 
old  countries  from  Nile  to  Brahmapootra.  And  as  you  think 
of  them  there  return  to  you  certain  stage  pictures;  or  certain 
visualizations  that  you,  reading  in  your  room,  made  of  their 
action — these  first.  Then  the  emotions  that  underlie  the 
plays  begin  to  come  back,  wonder  and  awe  and  horror.  Then 
you  remember  what  of  revelation  is  in  the  plays,  the  burdens 
of  their  themes:  heaven  is  what  earth  is;  the  slave  can  never  be 
set  free;  men  must  suffer  for  success;  the  large  effect  of  little 
things;  fate  cannot  be  foreseen;  my  lady  hasher  will;  memory 
is  stronger  than  the  years ;  man  proposes,  chance  disposes. 

It  is  only  after  you  think  of  the  pictures  of  his  plays,  the 
emotions  underlying  them,  the  ideas  they  present,  that  you 
think  of  their  men  and  women.  What  his  characters  are  is 
generally  not  so  important  as  what  happens  to  them.  The 
coolness  and  resourcefulness  of  the  toff  of  "A  Night  at  an  Inn1' 
give  him  some  body ;  and  Agmar,  the  proud  beggar,  stands  out 
above  the  other  people  of  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain." 
There  is  more  than  his  usual  characterization  in  "The  Tents 
of  the  Arabs."  The  King  is  not  just  any  king  who  would  lose 
power  to  gain  liberty,  he  is  not  one  with  a  like  minded  hero  of 
"The  Miracle  of  Purun-Bhagat, "  and  Eznarza,  the  gypsy  girl, 
is  not  just  any  gypsy  girl.  But,  after  all,  none  of  these  four  is  a 
fully  developed  character.  Not  a  single  one  in  all  Dunsany 
is  fully  developed.  That  is  why  actors  so  love  the  parts. 
They  can  share  in  the  creation  of  all,  and  some  are  so  slight  in 
the  text  that  they  can  almost  wholly  "create"  them.  Less  can 
be  added  to  the  little  lady  of  "The  Queen's  Enemies"  than  to 
any  character  in  Dunsany.  She  so  interested  him  that  he  had, 
willy-nilly,  to  render  her  clearly. 

Is  there  anything  racial  in  this  sketchiness  of  character  in 
Dunsany  ?  Think  of  Yeats,  and  you  will  say ,  "  Yes ! ' '  Think 
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of  Synge  with  his  Pegeen  Mike  and  Martin  Doul,  and  you  will 
say  "No!"  just  as  surely.  Is  there  much  that  is  Irish  in  any 
of  the  writing  of  Dunsany?  There  are  many  marvels  in  his 
plays,  and  in  his  tales,  too.  Marvels  are  characteristic  of  the 
old  cycles  of  Irish  romance,  and  characteristic,  too,  of  the 
humblest  folk-tales  of  today.  Think  of  this  predilection  of  his, 
and  of  this  imagination,  and  brave  words  common  to  Irish 
legend  and  his  writings,  and  you  will  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Dunsany,  too,  is  of  the  shanachies.  But  there  is  little  else  that 
is  Irish  about  his  art. 

We  know  that  part  of  the  boyhood  of  Dunsany  was  spent  in 
the  County  Meath,  in  which  he  was  born  forty  years  ago.  But 
we  know,  too,  that  the  kind  of  legend  he  loves,  the  legend  of 
court  romance,  was  all  but  dead  in  Meath  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  The  tradition  in  which  he  grew  up  at  Dunsany 
Castle,  and  at  Cheam  and  Eton  was  the  tradition  of  the  English 
public  school.  It  was  at  Cheam,  he  tells  us,  where  he  had  to 
read  a  great  deal  of  the  Bible,  that  his  thought  turned  to  the 
east.  Cheam  brought  him  Greek,  too,  and  Eton  more  Greek, 
and  this  Greek  stored  his  memory  full  of  sounding  names 
he  has  never  forgotten.  No  Cambridge  or  Oxford  followed 
Eton  and  Cheam  to  deepen  his  love  of  the  classics.  There 
came  instead  Sandhurst  and  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  then 
active  service  in  the  Boer  War.  Birth  and  tradition,  education 
and  travel  all  conspired,  maybe,  to  keep  Dunsany  from  the 
peasant  drama  that  was  coming  into  being  in  Ireland  when  he 
returned  from  South  Africa.  He  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
work  of  Yeats  and  Synge  and  appreciative  of  it.  It  was  not, 
though,  in  the  way  of  either  that  he  began  to  write,  but  in  one 
distinctively  his  own.  The  prose  of  his  first  book,  "The  Gods  of 
Pegana,"  (1905),  owes  something,  no  doubt,  to  the  prose  of 
William  Morris.  The  country  of  Morris,  too,  though  western, 
lies  toward  the  frontier  of  the  country  of  dream  that  Dunsany 
was  trying  to  find.  Yet  the  rhythm  Dunsany  beat  out  for 
himself  in  the  end  had  in  it  more  of  the  fall  of  Old  Testament 
prose  than  of  the  prose  of  Morris.  This  fall  of  prose  of  Dunsany 
has  only  once  in  a  while  any  resemblance  to  the  fall  of  peasant 
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Irish  speech.  The  Bible  overpowered  the  ' '  beautiful  speaking ' ' 
he  must  have  heard  about  him.  In  this  regard  for  the  rhythm 
of  the  Bible,  too,  he  is  unlike  his  fellow  Irish  playwrights. 
There  is  little  of  the  Bible  in  Yeats  or  in  Synge,  or  in  any  other 
Irish  playwright  of  first  prominence  of  our  day. 

With  Yeats  and  Synge,  however,  Dunsany  is  to  be  placed  on 
other  scores.  Like  them  he  has  never  exploited  anything 
Irish  for  the  delectation  of  Englishmen,  as  did  Lever  and 
Lover.  Like  Yeats  and  Synge,  again,  Dunsany  writes  to 
please  himself,  to  make  something  beautiful  out  of  his  dream  of 
life,  and  not  largely  just  to  shock  Englishmen,  as  did  Wilde,  and 
as  does  Shaw,  and  as  in  some  of  his  moods,  does  George  Moore. 
Wilde  and  Shaw  are,  in  this  attitude  of  theirs,  just  as  truly 
parasitical  as  are  Lever  and  Lover.  To  live  to  shock  English- 
men is  an  even  more  pathetic  revelation  of  dependence  upon 
England  than  to  play  the  fool  so  that  Englishmen  may  laugh. 

One  wonders  whether  the  Irishmen  who  saw  the  first  play  of 
Dunsany,  in  April,  1909,  realized  how  it  reversed  the  traditional 
order  of  things.  "The  Glittering  Gate"  presented  to  Irishmen 
the  befooling  of  two  Englishmen.  They  were  only  burglars, 
it  is  true,  and  they  were  dead,  and  it  was  the  Nature  of  Things 
that  befooled  them,  but  still  they  were  Englishmen  and  they 
were  befooled.  The  story  of  the  play  is  that  the  burglars 
break  into  Heaven  only  to  find  no  Heaven  there.  Laughter, 
cruel  and  violent,  greets  their  disappointment,  very  evidently 
laughter  of  the  Immortals,  who  in  the  Aeschylean  sense  have 
had  out  their  joke  with  Bill  and  Jim.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
play  to  show  that  Dunsany  realized  that  he  was  reversing 
the  old  practice  of  Irish  playwrights  of  making  Irishmen  the 
butt  of  jibes  that  Englishmen  may  laugh  at  them.  The  play 
gains  no  added  significance  from  the  fact  that  its  protagonists 
are  Englishmen.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  he  has  shown 
Englishmen  befooled,  and  the  Abbey  audience  could  have 
laughed  at  the  predicament  of  the  burglars  had  it  understood 
the  grim  humor  of  the  play. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  concern  of  Dunsany  is  with 
man  as  the  plaything  of  destiny,  and  that  it  does  not  matter 
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at  all  to  the  play  that  the  two  men  it  has  to  do  with  are  London 
cockneys.  It  was  three  years  before  the  presentation  of  "The 
Glittering  Gate,"  in  "Time  and  the  Gods"  (1906),  that  Dun- 
sany, interpreting  things  as  he  saw  them,  had  shown  Time  as 
the  arch-villain  of  the  world.  Such  an  interpretation  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  that  sense  of  the  long  past  and  brief  present  so 
instant  to  one  of  his  perspective  and  temperament.  The 
Plunketts,  from  whom  Dunsany  is  sprung,  have  been  nobles  in 
Ireland  for  five  centuries.  Dunsany  himself,  as  a  lover  of  all 
that  is  beautiful,  is  very  troubled  by  the  few  days  of  bloom, 
the  quick  passing  of  youth,  the  early  ending  of  all  good  things. 
It  is  his  Eton  tradition  perhaps,  that  makes  him  express  his 
poignant  realization  of  all  this  with  a  Greek  restraint. 

In  form  his  plays  are  Maeterlinckian,  and  in  their  suggestion 
of  something  terrible  about  to  happen.  Some  of  them  have  a 
sharpness  of  action,  however,  very  unlike  Maeterlinck.  One 
might  call  "The  Tents  of  the  Arabs,"  perhaps,  "static,"  but 
most  of  the  other  plays  of  Dunsany  are  dramatic  enough  to 
win  even  the  old-timers  who  revere  "blood  and  thunder." 
The  plays  of  Dunsany  thrill  in  a  more  immediate  and  intenser 
way  than  those  of  Maeterlinck,  even  if  you  care  much  less  what 
happens  to  their  characters. 

After  the  manner  of  Maeterlinck,  too,  is  the  use  by  Dunsany 
of  the  sword  as  symbol  in  "King  Argimenes  and  the  Unknown 
Warrior,"  his  second  play.  This  was  put  on  at  the  Abbey 
Theatre  on  January  26,  1911,  during  the  management  of 
Nugent  Monck,  who  designed  the  scenes  and  costumes,  and 
attempted  to  give  the  production  something  of  the  significance 
its  author  intended. 

"  'Argimenes,'  "  Dunsany  has  written,  "was  the  first  play 
laid  in  the  land  of  my  spirit."  It  tells  of  an  enslaved  king  so 
broken  he  gladly  gnaws  bones  from  his  master's  table.  Digging 
one  day  under  the  whip  he  uncovers  in  the  earth  the  golden 
sword  of  an  unknown  warrior  of  an  older  age.  With  that 
rinding  he  finds  again  his  old  kingliness  of  spirit.  He  kills  the 
slaveguards,  leads  his  fellow  slaves  against  their  lord,  and 
overthrows  him.  At  the  moment  of  his  triumph  word  is 
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brought  that  the  dog  of  King  Darniack  is  dead.  Conqueror  of 
Darniack  though  Argimenes  be,  and  with  his  kingliness  of  old 
come  back  to  mien  and  eye  he  cannot  help  but  cry  out  with  his 
men  savagely  and  hungrily,  "Bones!"  How  true  this  is  to 
life  we  all  know.  One  of  us  has  heard  a  man  say  "Sir"  against 
his  will  to  a  man  he  despises,  just  because  he  had  once  been  an 
underling  of  that  man.  Another  of  us  has  seen  the  subordinate, 
by  the  turn  of  events  now  master,  unable  to  prevent  himself 
from  rising  when  his  one-time  chief,  now  unhorsed,  entered  his 
room  for  orders. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  Dunsany  means  more  by  this  play 
than  the  truth,  "a  slave  may  never  be  wholly  freed."  He  may 
wish  us  to  feel  that  if  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  once  broken  it  may 
never  be  made  whole  again. 

Dunsany  is  angered  by  people  asking  of  this  play  or  that  of 
his,  "What's  it  all  about?"  He  says,  not  very  humbly,  "One 
does  not  explain  a  sunset  nor  does  one  need  to  explain  a  work  of 
art."  It  is  true  that  each  one  of  his  plays  is  first  of  all  a  story, 
and  a  story  so  simply  told  we  understand  at  once  its  meaning. 
Some  of  these  stories  are  so  fully  revealed  by  the  action  that 
they  could  be  understood  by  pantomime  alone,  and  no  speech 
at  all  from  their  characters.  Yet  for  all  this  there  may  be  inner 
meanings  that  one  would  care  to  understand. 

So  fully  felt  as  drama  are  these  plays  that  it  is  scenes  from 
them  that  I  recall  first,  as  I  have  said,  when  I  think  of  them,  and 
the  story  of  each  as  it  is  revealed  scene  by  scene.  I  think  of  the 
stage  pictures  from  each  play  first,  then  of  its  story;  then  of  the 
emotion  that  underlies  it;  then  what  truth  it  tells,  or  as  Dun- 
sany says  "What's  it  all  about?" 

After  all,  even  the  most  resolute  aesthete  does  not  enjoy  a 
sunset  in  just  the  way  he  enjoys  a  play.  Choose  for  him  a  play 
that  has  no  revelation  in  it,  no  possible  allegorical  interpretation, 
and  that  aesthete  will  yet  be  glad  of  it  in  a  way  other  than  that 
in  which  he  is  glad  of  a  sunset,  or  of  a  symphony  either.  No 
writing,  no  matter  how  beautiful  its  form  or  its  expression,  can 
be  all  it  may  be  to  us  until  we  have  lived  with  it  a  while  and 
thought  about  it  and  made  it  a  part  of  ourselves. 
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It  is  difficult  too,  to  refrain  from  looking  for  allegories  or  at 
least  veiled  truths  in  the  plays  of  a  man  who  has  written  so 
many  tales  that  are  obviously  allegorical  or  bulging  with 
symbols  of  certain  meaning.  "The  Fortress  Unvanquishable 
Save  for  Sacnoth"  is  a  tale  to  hold  children  from  play,  with  its 
delectable  dragon,  an  iron  monster  with  a  nose  of  lead,  and  its 
even  more  delectable  spider,  big  as  a  ram  "with  eyes  that  were 
little,  but  in  which  there  was  much  sin."  Is  it  wrong  then 
to  ask  is  this  dragon  Tharagaverrug,  which  is  certainly  a 
humorous  grotesque,  also  a  symbol  of  some  phase  of  the  manu- 
facturing England  that  Dunsany  so  hates? 

Surely  there  is  no  doubt  but  "The  Fall  of  Babbulkind"  has  a 
moral.  When  travellers  come  to  where  was  that  city  of  the 
desert,  a  city  report  of  whose  loveliness  had  spread  over  the 
world,  they  found  it  gone  as  utterly  as  if  it  had  not  been.  Does 
this  mean  that  what  we  set  our  hearts  upon  cannot  content  us 
when  we  get  it,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  ideal  can  never  be 
attained?  We  are  surely  justified,  too,  in  hunting  a  meaning  in 
"How  Plash-Goo  Came  to  the  Land  of  None's  Desire."  But 
what  is  that  meaning?  Does  this  triumph  of  the  broad  dwarf 
over  the  little  giant  symbolize  the  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviki? 

What  does  "King  Argimenes  and  the  Unknown  Warrior" 
tell?  Maybe  what  I  have  guessed  above.  But  there  are  inti- 
mations of  so  many  truths  in  the  play  it  is  difficult  to  know 
which  is  dominant.  Is  the  slave  who  says,  "If  the  king  found 
that  I  had  a  sword,  why  then  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the 
king"  but  putting  in  another  form  the  moral  of  "How  Plash- 
Goo  Came  to  the  Land  of  None's  Desire,"  or  is  it  another 
affirmation  of  the  old  truth  about  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie? 

One  wonders  whether  like  thoughts  about  the  proletariat 
are  embodied  in  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain"  (1911).  Are 
these  seven  beggars,  who  are  turned  into  the  likeness  of  the 
stone  idols  they  pretend  they  are  come  to  life,  symbolic  of 
men  who  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  man?  Is  that  the 
heresy  for  which  they  are  punished  by  the  jealous  gods?  Or  is 
the  play  an  intimation  that  traditions  of  the  past  held  in  little 
regard  today  will  cost  dear  the  age  that  neglects  them?  Maybe 
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one  or  the  other  of  these  guesses  is  true,  maybe  neither.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate,  but  it  does  not  matter  if  neither  be 
true.  The  play  is  so  good  as  drama  we  need  ask  no  more  of  it. 
It  moves  slowly  at  first  to  give  us  time  to  learn  the  strange 
ways  of  the  world  it  represents,  a  world  made  of  a  dream  as 
bizarre  as  any  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  different  from  any 
there.  And  then,  that  world  known  and  the  story  well  under 
way,  the  play  crashes  to  its  close  like  thunder.  It  is  a  grotesque 
surely,  this  "Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  but  a  grotesque  in  green 
jade,  and  perfectly  cut. 

It  is  memorable  not  only  for  its  whole  effect,  but  for  its  many 
challenging  and  winning  sayings.  What  in  these  days  may  we 
make  of  such  a  declaration  as  this,  even  if  it  is  a  beggar  that 
utters  it:  "All  those  things  that  are  divine  in  men,  such  as 
benevolence,  drunkenness,  extravagance  and  song?" 

Is  it  easier  to  make  more  of  this:  "Let  none  that  has  known 
the  mystery  of  roads,  or  has  felt  the  wind  arising  new  in  the 
morning,  or  who  has  called  forth  out  of  the  souls  of  men  divine 
benevolence,  ever  speak  any  more  of  any  trade  or  of  the  miser- 
able gains  of  ships  and  the  trading  men." 

It  is  Agmar,  prince  of  beggars,  who  says  this  last,  but  surely 
he  speaks  for  Dunsany  as  well  as  himself.  Snobbish  some 
would  call  such  talk,  and  so,  maybe,  it  is,  but  I  doubt  if  Dunsany 
would  trouble  to  deny  such  a  charge  any  more  than  would  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

Dunsany  would,  I  think,  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  a 
large  part  of  that  creed  of  "The  Joy  of  Youth,"  which  Mr. 
Eden  Phillpotts  assigns  to  his  hero.  Bertram  Dangerfield 
declares  that  you  cannot  get  ruler  art  from  the  lower  middle 
classes.  You  think  of  Ibsen  and  Keats,  artists  from  the  lower 
middle  classes,  and  you  laugh  at  the  young  sculptor;  you 
think  of  Wells  and  Wilfrid  Gibson  and  you  sympathize  with 
him. 

There  is  the  pride  of  caste  in  Dunsany,  but  it  is  the  hatred 
of  the  artist  for  an  age  that  he  conceives  is  making  ugly  a 
beautiful  world  which  leads  Dunsany  to  attack  mills  and  trade 
and  the  civilization  that  thrives  through  them.  He  indicts 
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the  bourgeois  ideals  of  this  civilization  and  kindles  to  scorn  at 
thought  of  its  schoolmasters  and  journalists  and  priests. 

Nor  is  there  in  Dunsany  any  bending  of  the  knee  to  the 
"divinity  of  man."  He  does  not,  in  fact,  believe  divinity  a 
common  possession.  And  man  is  by  no  means  to  him  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  He  writes  of  his  seven  beggars 
that  they  had  "made  themselves  out  to  be  greater  than  men 
may  be."  They  paid  for  their  presumption  by  being  turned 
into  stone  by  the  gods  they  took  lightly.  It  is  only  when  man 
is  artist  that  Dunsany  wholly  admires  him.  There  are  sug- 
gestions in  his  writing  that  he  holds  the  art  of  living  first  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  certain  that  this  only  he  would  put  before 
poetry,  poetry  haunted  by  romance.  Again  and  again  and 
again  he  tells  us,  in  one  form  and  another,  that  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  is  the  dreams  of  man.  And  as  often  he 
indicates  that  he  means  these  dreams  as  they  are  caught  in 
writing  that  is  poetry,  whether  it  is  in  verse  or  prose. 

In  this  belief,  as  in  much  else,  Dunsany  is  at  one  with  Yeats, 
from  whom,  however,  he  differs  greatly  in  that  he,  for  all  his 
lyric  intervals,  is  essentially  and  predominantly  the  playwright. 
Instinctively  the  playwright,  perhaps  I  should  have  said. 
"The  Golden  Doom,"  (1912),  for  instance,  is  a  thing  of  but 
sixteen  octavo  pages,  and  pages  of  dialogue  at  that.  Nor  is  it 
concerned  with  what  most  people  would  say  were  great  basic 
things.  The  theme  is  not  love  or  death  or  lust  of  power  or 
the  high  hopes  of  man.  Ambition  and  love  of  great  place  come 
into  it  but  only  to  be  sacrificed.  It  recites  this  slight  story. 
A  boy  writes  on  a  king's  gate  a  verse  that  a  girl  has  made  for 
her  own  delight. 

"I  saw  a  purple  bird 

Go  up  against  the  sky, 
And  it  went  up  and  up 

And  round  about  did  fly." 

Out  of  whim  the  boy  added 

"I  saw  it  die." 
The  sentries  of  the  king  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  children 
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playing  about  the  gate  and  so  it  was  not  known  who  wrote  the 
verse.  It  was  interpreted  by  "the  prophets  of  the  stars"  as  a 
warning  to  the  king  that  the  gods  were  angry  with  him.  It 
was,  the  prophets  said,  because  he  had  done  good  to  man 
rather  than  homage  to  the  stars  that  were  the  gods  of  the 
country.  The  king  was  troubled  by  the  words  of  the  prophets 
and  offered  to  make  sacrifice  "of  a  girl  child  to  the  twinkling 
stars  and  a  male  child  to  the  stars  that  blink  not."  You  fear 
the  death  of  the  two  children  of  the  play,  but  the  prophet  sug- 
gests that  the  king  sacrifice  instead  the  insignia  of  his  kingship, 
his  crown  and  his  sceptre,  that  the  stars  may  know  him 
"humbled  and  uncrowned."  The  king  puts  crown  and  sceptre 
by  the  gate  on  which  the  writing  was.  The  boy  comes  back 
that  way  and  finds  them.  Using  the  sceptre  as  stick  he 
beats  off  stage  the  king's  crown  as  the  hoop  he  has  long 
desired. 

What  shall  we  say  is  the  moral  of  "The  Golden  Doom"? 
Is  it  that  what  is  all  in  all  to  a  man  is  but  a  toy  to  a  child,  or  is 
it  that  the  fall  of  a  king  and  the  happiness  of  a  child  are  of 
equal  value  in  the  scheme  of  things?  Or  is  it  that  little  things 
lead  to  large  issues  ?  As  important  at  least  as  any  inner  meaning 
is  the  irony  of  its  action.  There  is  lyric  talk  of  the  sentries  at 
curtain  rise,  and  suggestion  of  trouble  to  come.  There  is  the 
play  of  the  children  and  its  unintentional  consequence  in  the 
humbling  of  a  king.  There  is  the  solemn  trickery  of  the  prophets 
that  threatens  the  authority  of  the  king;  the  peril  of  the  chil- 
dren; and  the  whimsy  and  the  satire  and  the  sudden  solution 
of  it  all. 

It  would  seem  that  his  next  play,  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat,"  was 
a  satire  of  his  own  ideals.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  lover  that  has 
quarreled  so  irrevocably  with  his  beloved  that  he  rushes  out 
of  her  house  determined  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  battles  over 
sea.  On  the  pavement  he  discovers  that  he  has  forgotten  his 
hat.  He  tries  to  persuade  passersby,  first  a  laborer,  then  a 
clerk,  and  then  a  poet,  to  go  in  to  get  it  for  him.  All  fail  him 
and  he  goes  in  to  get  it  himself.  He  dreads  less  the  blow  to  his 
pride  his  return  will  deal  than  being  seen  without  a  proper  hat 
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in  the  London  streets.  "Beautiful  battles,  high  deeds  and  lost 
causes,"  which  have  had  so  proud  a  place  in  his  characteristic 
tales  and  plays  are  juggled  with  here  as  if  they  were  mere 
conjurer's  balls.  Elsewhere  they  are  symbols  of  what  he  holds 
priceless. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  humor  of  this  play.  It  is  self- 
evident.  But  in  many  of  the  plays  the  humor  is  so  mixed  with 
the  grotesque  that  borders  on  beauty  or  with  tragedy  that  one 
may  not  detect  it  on  a  reading  only.  On  seeing  the  plays  on 
the  stage  their  humor  becomes  more  apparent  but  it  sometimes 
costs  the  audience  the  realization  of  the  tragedy  or  grotesque 
beauty  with  which  it  is  joined.  Thus  at  the  close  of  "King 
Argimenes  and  the  Unknown  Warrior"  the  cry  of  "bones," 
wrung  from  the  king  and  the  other  onetime  slaves,  raises 
a  laugh  in  the  audience.  The  actors  have  to  have  real  power 
to  make  us  feel,  too,  the  tragedy  that  lies  in  the  inability  of  the 
king-that-had-been-slave  to  free  himself  from  his  servility. 
Can  he  who  desires  the  bones  of  a  dog  be  really  a  king  ?  And  on 
a  reading  alone  do  we  become  aware  of  the  humor  of  the  salaam- 
ing prophets  of  "The  Golden  Doom"?  We  visualize  them  in 
queerly  beautiful  attitudes  like  those  of  priests  on  Babylonian 
friezes,  but  it  takes  interpretation  by  actors  of  power  to  bring 
out  the  real  unctuousness  of  humor  their  creator  intended. 
In  such  of  the  tales  as  are  humorous  the  humor  is  more  pervasive 
and  more  likely  to  be  appreciated  than  the  humor  of  the  plays 
before  one  has  seen  them  on  the  stage.  No  man  will  read  "The 
Death  of  Pan, "  for  instance,  without  loud  and  raucous  laughter, 
Interpretation  of  Dunsany  cannot  be  true  unless  it  acknowledge 
the  large  element  of  humor  there  is  in  his  writing. 

In  "A  Night  at  an  Inn,"  (1916),  with  its  avenging  idol, 
Dunsany  uses  an  idea  very  nearly  that  of  his  "Gods  of  the 
Mountain."  The  earlier  play  is  to  the  later,  he  himself  ack- 
nowledges, like  "a  man  to  his  own  shadow."  It  would  seem 
that  Dunsany  wished  to  try  himself  out  on  a  curtain-raiser  for 
the  commercial  theatre.  Unlike  as  such  an  attitude  is  to 
Dunsany  as  we  know  him  through  his  tales  and  his  plays, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  else  for  his  recurrence  to  the  motive  of 
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stone  idol  come  to  life.  If  one  knows,  however,  that  Dunsany 
is  dead  shot  and  cross-country  rider  one  can  guess  he  liked  the 
sport  of  seeing  whether  he  could  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 
If  he  could  do  that  once  he  would  feel  more  secure  in  his  determi- 
nation to  please  himself  in  all  his  other  writing. 

I  have  told  the  close  of  the  story  of  "A  Night  at  an  Inn." 
This  is  the  rest  of  the  story.  A  toff  that  is  seaman  and  thief  has 
with  four  pals  stolen  the  ruby  that  is  an  Indian  idol's  eye. 
The  priests  of  the  idol,  tracking  the  seamen  across  the  world, 
have  killed  two  of  them;  and  now  the  four  that  remain  are  in 
a  deserted  inn  that  the  toff  has  rented  in  a  remote  country  place 
in  England.  The  three  common  sailors  want  to  get  back  to 
their  old  haunts  in  London,  sell  the  ruby  and  have  a  royal  good 
time.  But  the  priests  are  still  on  their  trail,  tireless  as  assassins 
from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  Presently  we  see  the  toff  has 
taken  the  inn  to  receive  them.  He  very  dexterously  lures  in 
one,  and  then  another,  and  finally  the  third,  each  one  to  his 
death  by  knife.  You  feel  the  four  sailors  have  escaped  the 
threatened  doom.  Just  when  you  have  so  comforted  yourself 
one  of  the  sailors  who  has  gone  out  comes  in  so  terrorstruck  he 
does  not  dare  tell  what  he  has  found.  Nothing  in  Poe  is  more 
effective  than  this  scene.  Upon  it  comes  a  hideous  idol,  blind 
and  groping  its  way.  It  picks  up  the  ruby  and  "screws  it 
into  a  socket  in  the  forehead."  It  then  moves  out.  You  hear 
its  steps  come  to  a  stop.  Its  voice  summons  a  seaman  out  into 
the  night.  What  it  does  to  him  you  are  not  told  but  one  who 
has  gone  to  the  window  sees  what  has  happened  to  his  fellow, 
and  communicates  somehow  his  horror  to  you.  Then  another 
is  summoned,  and  then  the  one  who  has  seen.  Finally  goes  the 
toff,  against  his  will,  like  the  others,  but  wholly  powerless  to 
withstand  the  idol's  call. 

"The  Queen's  Enemies"  (1916),  presents  another  sort  of 
"the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror."  It  tells  how  a  slip  of  a 
girl,  greatly  venturing  though  half-sick  with  fear,  beguiles  great 
warriors  her  enemies  into  an  underground  temple  by  Nile  and 
lets  in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  great  river.  She  escapes 
from  the  banquet  of  state  that  is  her  pretext  for  inviting  them 
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with  no  more  of  discomfort  than  the  wetting  of  the  train  of 
her  dress.    To  her  lady  in  waiting  she  calls : 

"O  Ackazarpses!  are  all  my  enemies  gone? 
AcKAziRPSES. — Illustrious  lady,  the  Nile  has  taken  them  all. 
QUEEN. — Most  holy  river,  (with  intense  emotion). 
ACKAZARPSES. — Illustrious  lady,  you  will  sleep  tonight? 
QUEEN. — Yes,  I  shall  sleep  sweetly." 

Is  this  play  but  a  decoration,  and  a  thrill  of  horror,  a  higher 
form  of  the  art  that  was  revealed  in  "One  of  Cleopatra's 
Nights"?  It  is  this  surely.  Is  it  more?  We  all  know  "My 
Lady  Loves  her  Will."  The  play  speaks  this  clearly.  Does  it 
speak  also  the  remorseless  pursuit  of  ease  and  of  comfort  and 
of  freedom  from  anxiety  that  some  older  writers  have  declared 
a  certain  type  of  woman  could  not  but  engage  on,  at  whatsoever 
consequences  to  those  in  the  way  of  those  ends? 

There  is  a  pageantry  about  this  play  that  none  other  of  his 
plays  has,  save  perhaps  "The  Laughter  of  the  Gods."  And 
though  there  be  as  much  of  pageantry  in  this  play  of  a  further 
east  it  has  not  the  richness  of  the  pageantry  of  "The  Queen's 
Enemies."  Dunsany  does  not  give  you  words  of  high  color. 
The  sense  of  richness  comes  from  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
creates  by  an  evocation  that  is  difficult  to  analyze.  Words  are 
used  with  more  of  suggestion  by  few  other  writers.  Dunsany 
has  only  to  say  "temple"  and  "torches"  and  "pomegranates" 
and  "Egyptian  grapes"  and  we  have  a  sense  of  sumptuousness. 
We  have  only  to  go  over  the  lists  of  sounding  names  of  his  men 
and  women  and  we  accept'  them  as  nobles  and  royalties. 

"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs,"  (1916),  is  quieter,  less  haunted, 
more  static,  than  any  other  of  his  plays.  It  has  a  steady  glow 
about  it,  a  glow  as  of  golden  light  over  leagues  on  leagues  of 
sand.  It  has,  too,  a  warmth  that  no  other  of  his  plays  pos- 
sesses. It  is  a  warmth  of  human  fellowship,  a  quality  that  is 
far  to  seek  in  the  play  we  have  come  to  regard  as  typical  of 
Dunsany.  That  is,  as  I  have  said,  aloof  from  common  experi- 
ence, with  the  aloofness  of  the  aristocrat  unheedful  of  the  little 
lives  of  men,  with  the  aloofness  of  the  ponderer  of  ideas  from 
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concern  with  men  and  women  as  a  revelation  of  what  is  thrill- 
ingly  human. 

"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs"  tells  a  simple  story,  the  story  of  a 
king  that  abdicates  with  joy.  This  is  not  a  new  story,  either 
in  life  or  literature,  but  it  is  a  story  that  will  always  seem 
strange  to  many.  The  King  of  Thalanna  is  held  to  his  throne 
through  a  sense  of  duty  only.  He  longs  for  the  free  life  of  the 
desert,  a  desert  that  had  lured  his  father  before  him.  We  meet 
him  first  in  the  glow  of  evening,  watching  a  caravan  that  is 
about  to  start  for  the  desert.  He  is  envious  of  the  common 
camel-drivers  that  will  pad  off  soon  through  the  twilight.  His 
chamberlain  and  a  counsellor  of  his  come  to  tell  him  of  affairs  of 
state  that  need  his  decision.  Inadvertently  it  slips  out  in  their 
discussion  that  the  king  could  go  now  without  cost  to  his 
kingdom.  His  decision  is  made:  he  will  go.  He  promises  to 
return  at  a  year's  end,  when  they  shall  have  a  princess  there  for 
him  to  marry.  The  nobles  think  they  will  catch  him  as  he 
goes  and  persuade  him  to  stay,  but  he  steals  away  without  a 
word  in  the  brown  cloak  of  a  camel  driver. 

In  Act  II  the  curtain  rises  on  the  same  scene,  but  a  year 
later.  The  king  has  kept  his  promise.  He  is  at  Thalanna 
again,  but  he  is  not  alone.  He  has  with  him  Eznarza,  a  girl 
of  the  desert,  whom  he  had  met  at  El-Lolith,  nearly  a  year 
before,  when  his  caravan  was  some  days  out.  The  year  had 
been  a  year  of  happiness  and  now  they  are  to  part,  for  he  was 
pledged,  by  his  statesmen,  to  the  Princess  of  Tharba. 

The  king  and  Eznarza  recall  the  great  days  of  that  year  in  a 
duet  that  is  eloquent  beyond  any  other  of  the  writing  of  Dun- 
sany.  They  live  over,  in  memory,  their  meeting,  their  love, 
their  wanderings  together,  and  they  try  to  accept  with  high 
hearts  the  parting  that  now  must  be.  These  are  his  words  as 
he  recalls  their  meeting: 

"You  had  come  to  the  well  for  water.  At  first  I  could  see 
your  eyes;  then  the  stars  came  out,  and  it  grew  dark  and  I 
only  saw  your  shape,  and  there  was  a  little  light  about  your 
hair:  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  the  light  of  the  stars,  I  only  knew 
that  it  shone." 
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As  the  King  leaves  her  to  reenter  his  city,  the  nobles  that 
were  so  loath  to  have  him  go  come  in  to  await  his  return.  To 
them  enter  in  a  moment  Aoob  and  Bel-Narb,  camel-drivers. 
Bel-Narb  resembles  the  king.  Just  as  the  King  is  about  to 
acknowledge  himself,  Bel-Narb  cries  out  that  he  is  the  King. 
Aoob  confirms  him  in  his  claim,  and  so,  too,  does  the  King, 
telling  how  "in  holy  Mecca,  in  green-roofed  Mecca  of  the 
many  gates,  we  knew  him  for  the  King."  The  King  in  his 
disguise  as  camel-driver,  is,  of  course,  not  recognized  by  either 
the  pretender  or  the  befooled.  Then  he  rejoins  Eznarza. 
The  play  turns  lyric  again,  and  lifts  to  its  quiet  close  in  a 
passage  of  high  beauty.  Here  it  is  in  the  words  of  its  maker: 

EZNARZA. — You  have  done  wisely,  wisely,  and  the  reward  of 
wisdom  is  happiness. 

KING. — They  have  their  king  now.  But  we  will  turn  again 
to  the  tents  of  the  Arabs. 

EZNARZA. — They  are  foolish  people. 

KING. — They  have  found  a  foolish  king. 

EZNARZA. — It  is  a  foolish  man  that  would  choose  to  dwell 
among  walls. 

KING. — Some  are  born  kings,  but  this  man  has  chosen  to  be 
one. 

EZNARZA. — Come,  let  us  leave  them. 

KING. — We  will  go  back  again. 

EZNARZA. — Come  back  to  the  tents  of  my  people. 

KING.— We  will  dwell  a  little  apart  in  a  dear  brown  tent  of 
our  own. 

EZNARZA. — We  shall  hear  the  sand  again,  whispering  low 
to  the  dawn-wind. 

KING.— We  shall  hear  the  nomads  stirring  in  their  camps  far 
off  because  it  is  dawn. 

EZNARZA. — The  jackals  will  patter  past  us  slipping  back  to 
the  hills. 

KING. — When  at  evening  the  sun  is  set  we  shall  weep  for 
no  day  that  is  gone. 

EZNARZA.— I  will  raise  up  my  head  of  a  night-time  against 
the  sky,  and  the  old,  old  unbought  stars  shall  twinkle  through 
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my  hair,  and  we  shall  not  envy  any  of  the  diademmed  queens 
of  the  world. 

There  is  no  writing  of  Dunsany  more  memorable  than  this. 
You  will  not  soon  forget  "the  reward  of  wisdom  is  happiness, " 
even  if  you  cannot  be  assured  of  its  truth  as  you  can  of  that  of 
the  kindred  saying  of  Masefield  that  "The  days  that  make  us 
happy  make  us  wise." 

It  is  not  often  that  Dunsany  gives  us  just  one  sentence  to 
remember ;  it  is  more  often  a  passage.  There  are  such  sentences, 
of  course,  as: 

"It  is  a  golden  thing  to  gallop  on  good  turf  in  one's  youth." 
More  common  is  such  a  saying  as  this  from  "The  Laughter  of 
the  Gods:" 

"  I  do  not  trust  a  prophet.  He  is  the  go-between  of  Gods  and 
men.  They  are  so  far  apart.  How  can  he  be  true  to  both?" 
And  more  characteristic  even  are  still  longer  passages  like  this 
from  the  tale  "The  Bride  of  the  Man-Horse" : 

"Yet  in  the  blood  of  man  there  is  a  tide,  an  old  sea-current 
rather,  that  is  somehow  akin  to  the  twilight,  which  brings  him 
rumors  of  beauty,  from  however  far  away,  as  driftwood  is 
found  at  sea  from  islands  not  yet  discovered:  and  this  spring- 
tide or  current  that  visits  the  blood  of  man  comes  from  the 
fabulous  quarter  of  his  lineage,  from  the  legendary,  the  old; 
it  takes  him  out  to  the  woodlands,  out  to  the  hills;  he  listens 
to  ancient  song." 

I  do  not  know  when  "The  Laughter  of  the  Gods"  was 
written,  but  as  it  has  never  been  played  I  have  delayed  speaking 
of  it  until  last.  Alone  among  the  six  of  his  plays  that  are 
written  of  what  he  calls  his  "own  country,"  a  country  of 
dream,  it  leads  you  to  question  is  it  wholly  of  that  country. 
You  wonder  does  it  not  lie  partly  across  the  border  into  the 
country  of  Maeterlinck.  In  "The  Laughter  of  the  Gods" 
you  find  not  only  the  form  of  Maeterlinck  and  the  symbols  of 
Maeterlinck  but  the  very  quality  of  impending  terror  dis- 
tinctive of  Maeterlinck.  There  is  terror  hovering  over  "The 
Queen's  Enemies,"  but  that  is  of  another  kind.  There  is 
horror  at  the  end  of  "A  Night  at  an  Inn, "  and  there  is  awe  at 
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the  end  of  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  and  horror  and  awe 
are  of  another  effect  than  terror.  In  no  other  play  of  Dunsany 
is  there  so  much  of  the  quality  of  any  other  writer  as  in  "The 
Laughter  of  the  Gods."  It  has  much  of  him,  of  course,  but 
there  is  not  only  suggestion  of  Maeterlinck  but  even  of  William 
Sharp.  Death  the  lute-player  is  a  figure  older  than  Sharp, 
but  the  way  in  which  Dunsany  brings  it  in  reminds  me  very 
much  of  "Vistas." 

"The  Laughter  of  the  Gods"  tells  the  story  of  a  conspiracy 
of  courtiers  and  of  wives  of  courtiers  to  force  King  Karnos  to 
return  from  the  jungle  city  of  Thek  to  Barbul-el-Sharnak, 
the  great  city  of  his  empire  and  the  centre  of  the  world.  The 
courtiers  force  the  prophet  "Voice  of  the  Gods"  to  make  a 
false  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Thek.  The  King  believes 
that  the  prophet  has  lied,  but  he  determines  to  wait  out  the 
three  days  until  the  prophecy  shall  be  proved  false  or  true  before 
the  fate  of  the  prophet  is  determined.  Each  evening  of  these 
days  a  lute-player  is  heard  under  the  windows  of  the  palace  of 
Thek,  heard  by  all  but  one  camel-driver  who  is  to  go  back  to 
Barbul-el-Sharnak  on  the  third  day.  The  old  superstition 
is  that  the  lute-player  is  Death  but  none  except  the  wife  of 
King  Karnos  suspects  he  is  Death.  All  old  beliefs  are  fading 
out  at  this  court.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  Thek  is  over- 
thrown in  a  cataclysm,  to  the  demoniac  laughter  of  the  gods 
that  have  been  scorned.  Is  the  moral  "the  gods  still  live,"  or 
that  "man  proposes,  chance  disposes"?  I  do  not  know  if 
either  is  meant,  or  whether  there  is  any  moral  at  all  to  the  play. 
What  I  carry  away  from  reading  it  is  a  feeling  of  a  heavier, 
moister  air  than  is  usual  in  the  country  of  Dunsany,  not  that 
rare  air  and  warm  light  of  the  desert  that  freshen  the  other 
plays  of  his  land  of  dream. 

What  place,  now,  have  his  plays,  these  six  of  his  land  of 
dream,  and  the  three  that  are  concerned  with  phases  of  English 
life,  what  place  have  they  in  the  drama  in  English  of  our  time? 
Was  the  success  of  six  of  them  in  the  winter  of  1916-17  but  a 
flash  in  the  pan  or  the  augury  of  a  long  day  on  the  stage?  It 
is  not  often  that  six  plays  of  a  new  author  find  their  way  to  the 
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American  stage  in  one  year.  Of  these  six  Mr.  Stuart  Walker 
produced  three  in  his  Portmanteau  Theatre,  "King  Argimenes 
and  the  Unknown  Warrior,"  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain" 
and  "The  Golden  Doom";  and  a  fourth,  "The  Tents  of  the 
Arabs"  had  no  more  than  a  like  "little  theatre"  success  on  its 
presentation  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  in  Detroit.  "A 
Night  at  an  Inn"  and  "The  Queen's  Enemies,"  however,  after 
"little  theatre"  productions  made  their  way  into  the  commer- 
cial theatre  and  succeeded  there.  Only  their  author's  own  great 
god  Time  will  tell  whether  they  hold  their  place  for  long  but 
there  is  every  indication  that  "A  Night  at  an  Inn"  will  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  as  did  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  or  "The 
Bells."  It  surely  will  if  some  actor  of  power  makes  it  his  own  as 
Irving  made  "The  Bells"  his  own  and  Mansfield  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dunsany  has  a  following  among  those 
who  read  plays,  and  such  a  following  tends  to  hold  the  plays 
it  reads  upon  the  stage,  or  at  least  to  force  their  return  there 
now  and  then.  There  are  many  of  us,  too,  who  care  for  the 
new  art  of  stage  setting  that  owns  Gordon  Craig  its  master,  and 
the  plays  of  Dunsany  proffer  peculiar  opportunities  to  this  art. 
And  when  that  art,  that  may  help  the  plays  on  our  stage  of 
today,  is  gone  out  of  fashion,  there  will  still  be  the  plays  them- 
selves with  their  tense  emotions  and  swift  surprises  in  action  to 
thrill  us  as  they  do  now.  Depending  not  at  all  on  the  manners 
of  a  time  for  their  appeal  they  have  a  better  chance  than  most 
of  the  drama  of  our  generation  to  last  into  another  day. 

For  all  the  thirty  years  of  our  generation  we  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  this  playwright  or  that  was 
bringing  literature  back  to  the  stage.  Many  of  us  were  sure 
Pinero  had  done  it  with  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  in 
1893.  Others  of  us  were  surer  still  that  Wilde  had  done  the 
trick  a  year  or  so  later.  Today  most  of  us,  I  think,  are  not  so 
sure  of  Pinero  as  literature  as  we  were  yesterday,  and  few 
of  us  will  say  now  that  Wilde  is  much  more  than  clever.  Shaw 
has  still  his  cohorts  of  the  faithful  but  even  they  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  his  plays  are  anything  more  than 
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fun  and  high  spirits  and  satire, — and  day  before  yesterday's 
newspaper.  There  are  others  who  will  contend  that  Barrie 
is  the  man  who  has  brought  literature  back  to  the  stage. 
Charm  he  certainly  has,  whimsy  and  pleasantness,  but  one 
who  has  watched  the  waning  of  Pinero  and  Wilde  and  Shaw 
may  well  be  afraid  that  Barrie,  too,  is  all  but  through  his  little 
day.  Some  think  the  one  success  of  the  short  life  of  Houghton 
a  great  play,  but  "  Hindle  Wakes  "  has  none  too  firm  a  place  on 
the  stage.  And  what,  we  may  well  ask,  will  be  the  rating 
tomorrow  of  these  men  as  writers.  Surely  not  one  of  them 
ranks  with  the  greater  novelists  and  poets  of  our  day,  with 
Hardy  or  Conrad,  with  Yeats  or  Masefield.  Fine  spirit  that 
Galsworthy  is  he  is  not  a  great  playwright.  The  pity  is  that 
the  old  saying  is  nearly  true:  those  plays  that  are  literature 
have  not  succeeded  upon  the  stage  and  those  plays  that  have 
succeeded  upon  the  stage  are  not  literature.  The  plays  of 
Synge  are  literature,  and  they  have  had  a  limited  success  upon 
the  stage,  but  they  are  not  frequently  played.  In  the  same 
category  is  the  "Nan"  of  Masefield;  no  other  of  his  plays 
approaches  "Nan"  as  literature  or  drama. 

The  plays  in  verse  of  our  time  have  even  less  vitality  on  the 
stage  than  those  in  prose.  "Becket"  all  but  passed  with 
Irving;  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  and  "Herod"  and  "Nero" 
gave  us  high  hopes  for  the  future;  but  only  Yeats  has  had  any 
considerable  success  with  drama  in  verse  since  these  experiments 
in  blank  verse  of  Stephen  Philips  have  flared  out:  and  again 
I  have  to  say  it,  even  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  and  "The 
Countess  Kathleen"  and  "  Deirdre"  had  but  a  restricted  appeal. 

I  am  not  arguing  as  to  whether  the  failure  of  plays  that  are 
literature  to  hold  a  place  upon  the  stage  is  the  fault  of  play- 
wright or  audience.  I  am  just  recording  that  failure.  The 
plays  of  Dunsany  belong  to  literature.  Just  now  they  have  a 
place  upon  the  stage.  Whatever  their  fate  they  put  their 
author  among  this  honorable  company  I  have  mentioned. 
By  his  art  of  the  stage  he  is  of  them:  by  qualities  that  are  all 
his  own  he  stands  apart  from  all.  He  writes  in  prose,  but  his 
writing  has  about  it  the  lift  of  poetry,  so  we  think  often  of  the 
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poet  in  him.  We  think  less  often  of  that,  however,  than  of  the 
dramatist,  for  unquestionably  the  sheer  drama  of  his  plays 
moves  us  more  than  any  other  quality  in  them.  We  are  very 
thankful  for  this,  for,  somehow,  the  gods  have  very  seldom  given 
dramatic  power  to  playwrights  whose  writing  belongs  to 
literature.  We  are  thankful  to  Dunsany,  too,  for  the  aloofness 
of  his  plays  from  the  moil  and  toil  of  today.  We  are  thankful 
that  they  are  so  seldom  concerned  with  such  poor  sinners  as 
most  of  us  are,  that  he  deals  with  abstractions,  with  ideas. 
We  would  not  want  most  of  our  writers  to  be  so  little  inter- 
ested in  the  "common  human, "  but  we  are  glad  one  of  them  is. 
We  are  glad  to  be  relieved  for  a  while  of  the  obsession  of  sex 
and  social  problems.  We  are  glad  of  his  invitation  in  "The 
Book  of  Wonder": 

"Come  with  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  in  any  way 
weary  of  Cities;  come  with  me :  and  those  that  tire  of  all  of  the 
world  we  know:  for  we  have  new  worlds  here." 

We  have  new  worlds  here  in  the  plays,  as  well  as  in  the  tales 
of  Dunsany. 
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BY  R.  TAIT  MCKENZIE 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Physical  Therapy,  and 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  if  the  remarks  to  be  made  this 
afternoon  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  personal 
experience.  No  matter  how  wide  one's  outlook  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  grasp  the  significance  and  the  extent  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  given  to  winning  this  great  war,  and  as 
those  fields  of  endeavor  which  have  been  beyond  one's  range  of 
observation  must  always  remain  in  the  realm  of  hearsay  and 
opinion,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  confine  myself  to  that 
which  I  have  seen. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  shortly  after  the  great  armies  were 
gathered  together  throughout  England  in  1914,  and  the  task  of 
giving  them  physical  training  in  the  training  camps  was  under- 
taken on  a  large  scale,  it  was  found  that  a  great  many  men  were 
unfit  to  take  this  training  through  physical  defects  which  were 
remediable.  Some  men  had  slight  defects  which  escaped  the 
scrutiny  of  the  medical  officer,  but  others  were  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  unfit  for  military  duty.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  made  very  liberal  provisions  for  the  families  of  enlisted 
men,  with  the  result  that  many  much  married  unfits  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  enlist,  and  succeeded  in  getting  in,  in  spite 
of  the  examiner. 

A  little  later,  when  the  wounded  began  to  come  back,  the 
large  general  hospitals  became  so  overcrowded  that  the  men 
could  not  be  properly  cared  for.  The  overcrowding  reached  such 
an  extent  that  the  commanding  officer  of  a  hospital  was  not  so 
much  occupied  with  curing  his  patients  as  with  getting  the  beds 
empty  to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing  tide  of  wounded 
coming  from  the  front.  Under  these  conditions,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  makeshift  hospitals.  Country 
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homes  with  local  doctors  were  pressed  into  service,  with  the 
lady  of  the  house  a  chief  cook  and  her  friends  as  improvised 
nurses,  taking  care  of  the  patients  as  best  they  might.  Condi- 
tions thus  became  deplorable,  and  the  men  sometimes  got  out 
of  hand  and  would  not  submit  to  discipline  or  to  the  long  course 
of  treatment  essential  to  their  restoration.  Many  disabilities 
which  originally  were  remediable  became  permanent,  and  it 
finally  became  evident  that  these  men  must  be  got  back  under 
discipline  in  order  to  carry  out  the  necessary  treatment. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  D.G.M.S.,  finally  decided  to  organize 
camps  for  convalescents  under  a  system  whereby  each  camp 
would  care  for  about  four  thousand  men  and  would  be  com- 
manded by  an  officer  from  the  front  who  would  keep  the  men 
under  military  discipline;  but  instead  of  the  strict  military 
training  of  a  mobilization  camp,  suitable  remedial  exercises 
were  given,  their  treatment  consisting  of  physiotherapy  in  all 
its  forms.  Where  it  was  possible,  the  men  were  entirely  restored 
and  returned  to  the  front,  and  where  it  was  found  that  they 
would  never  be  fit  for  full  active  service,  they  were  placed  in 
sedentary  work  on  the  lines  of  communication  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  or  in  civil  life. 

In  all,  there  were  sixteen  such  camps,  each  later  having  a 
capacity  of  five  thousand  men,  though  they  were  not  at  all 
times  up  to  full  strength. 

At  the  period  of  the  war,  when  the  voluntary  system  of 
enlistment  had  reached  its  limit,  five  million  men  had  volun- 
teered and  the  quality  began  to  run  low.  The  regulations  for 
entering  the  service  had  to  be  reduced  to  meet  the  actual 
conditions.  As  a  result  of  this  lowering  of  the  standard  for 
height  and  weight,  they  had  the  so-called  "bantam"  regiments, 
and  it  was  not  until  conscription  came  in  that  the  quality  of 
the  man  power  again  rose. 

Among  the  reconstruction  centers  was  the  one  at  Heaton 
Park,  near  Manchester,  where  the  men  were  lodged  in  huts, 
arranged  about  a  central  administration  building.  The  admin- 
istration building  was  originally  an  art  gallery,  and  the  camp 
was  originally  designed  for  Manchester  regiments.  It  was 
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refitted  to  provide  physiotherapy,  electricity,  massage,  hydro- 
therapy,  and  progressive  physical  exercises. 

The  disabled  men  were  divided  into  four  groups,  as  follows: 
Class  A — Those  who  were  fit  for  active  service, 
Class  B — Those  who  were  fit  for  service  on  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation, 

Class  C — Those  fit  for  home  work  only,  and 
Class  D — Those  who   were   still   under  treatment,   and   still 

unclassified. 

Some  of  these  men  were  over  military  age  and  all  were  badly 
wounded  or  incapacitated,  so  that  they  furnished  a  very  difficult 
administrative  problem. 

There  were  attached  to  the  camp,  a  corps  of  forty  masseuses. 
We  had  also  masseurs — men  who  had  been  blinded  in  active 
service  and  were  later  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  under  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson.  The  work  these  people  did  was  above  praise 
and  it  is  due  largely  to  their  efficient  services  that  the  excellent 
results  attained  were  made  possible.  It  was  necessary  to 
improvise  facilities  for  the  application  of  hydrotherapy,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  took  an  ordinary  "mess  hut"  and  built  an 
engine  house  for  heating  the  water.  The  hut  was  divided  into 
rooms,  fitted  up  with  douches  and  baths.  The  neutral  bath, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  93°  was  more  used  than  any  other. 
This  was  a  large  tub  or  tank  provided  with  a  seat  to  accommo- 
date twelve  men  at  one  time.  The  water  was  kept  constantly 
at  a  temperature  of  93°.  It  was  used  chiefly  for  cases  of  shell 
shock  with  rapid  pulse  and  heart  action.  It  was  found  to  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  for  such  cases.  After  the  men  had  been 
in  the  bath  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  they  were  taken  out, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  rested  in  bed.  A  bath  of  this  kind 
was  given  every  other  day,  and  on  the  alternate  days  the  men 
were  taken  for  a  slow  walk,  using  a  walking  stick  and  resting 
when  they  felt  like  it.  This  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  treat- 
ment for  "nervous"  cases,  those  suffering  with  tremors,  hallu- 
cinations, and  the  various  neuroses  familiar  to  those  engaged 
in  war  work.  For  painful  wounds  of  the  limbs,  the  best  results 
were  obtained  from  the  arm  and  leg  baths,  called  by  the  French 
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"eau  courante"  and  by  the  English  "whirlpool  baths,"  because 
the  water  was  supplied  from  a  number  of  nozzles,  and  so  kept 
in  constant  motion  and  at  a  temperature  of  112°  up  to  118°. 
The  patient  sat  on  a  stool  with  the  arm  or  leg,  as  the  case  might 
be,  in  the  bath.  For  great  areas  of  scar  tissue,  where  the  limb 
was  blue,  cold,  and  sweaty,  keeping  it  in  this  bath  for  twenty 
minutes  was  extremely  beneficial.  The  limb  would  come  out 
crimson  in  color,  painless,  and  prepared  for  the  manipulations 
of  the  masseur.  Many  men  with  painful  stumps,  due  to 
extensive  cicatrization,  were  greatly  relieved  and  were  enabled 
to  get  sufficient  respite  from  their  sufferings  to  sleep. 

Combined  with  hydrotherapy,  electricity  was  used  in  various 
forms,  but  the  electro-therapy  was  not  carried  out  in  all  its 
refinements,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  installing  all  the 
apparatus  that  was  required.  lonization,  however,  was  used  for 
scar  tissue,  this  being  obtained  by  a  saline  solution  and  iodide 
of  potassium  in  the  arm  or  leg  bath. 

Along  with  these  methods,  dry  and  radiant  heat  was  employed 
as  a  preliminary  to  massage.  This  treatment  with  radiant  heat 
was  found  to  be  most  beneficial  in  the  scars  resulting  from  tearing 
wounds  of  the  back,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  lay  down  on  their  faces  to  escape  shell 
fire,  and  were  struck  in  the  back  by  falling  shrapnel. 

The  general  method  followed  was  first  to  prepare  the  joint 
or  part  either  by  wet  or  dry  heat,  preliminary  to  massage. 
As  mentioned  before,  many  of  the  masseurs  were  men,  blinded 
in  the  war.  One  of  these  men  was  blinded  as  the  result  of  a 
bullet's  going  in  at  the  left  and  out  at  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  severing  both  optic  nerves.  He  became  a  very  skilful 
masseur  and  is  now  doing  private  work  and  making  from 
fifteen  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

In  the  application  of  treatment,  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  employ  massage  and  passive  movements,  but  it  was  essential 
that  the  patient  should  be  stimulated  to  make  the  effort  to 
use  the  joint  himself.  In  looking  about  for  apparatus,  we  found 
only  the  Zander  apparatus  and  these  were  very  high  priced  and 
scarce,  the  supply  available  being  entirely  insufficient  to  meet 
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the  requirements  of  the  reconstruction  hospitals.  To  meet  the 
emergency,  apparatus  was  devised.  An  old  sewing  machine 
was  pressed  into  service.  This  furnished  an  exercise  by  which 
a  tendo  Achilles  was  stretched,  and  motion  on  a  stiff  ankle 
increased.  Another  apparatus  was  devised  for  finger  exercises 
that  furnished  exercise  in  both  flexion  and  extension.  This 
apparatus  was  attached  to  a  table  and  the  men  were  seated 
while  they  went  through  their  exercises. 

As  the  men  gradually  improved,  they  were  put  to  work  on 
pully  weights  in  classes  of  eight  or  ten.  Every  day,  after  a 
man  had  his  massage,  he  was  put  to  work  at  some  voluntary 
form  of  exercise,  which  was  gradually  increased  in  vigor.  Later, 
these  men  were  grouped  in  squads  of  twenty  to  fifty  for  drill. 
The  men  were  all  lined  up  in  squads  and  those  who  were  able  to 
do  all  the  movements  did  so,  while  any  man  whose  disability 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  certain  exercise  stood  fast  while 
the  others  did  that  movement.  Such  a  man  was  noted  by  the 
inspector,  who  examined  and  questioned  him  and  saw  that  he 
received  any  special  treatment  that  his  disability  required. 
We  found  that  this  was  a  much  better  plan  than  putting  men 
with  special  types  of  injuries  in  classes  by  themselves.  In 
addition  to  simple  movements,  there  were  balance  movements, 
which  were  found  to  be  of  special  value  in  cases  of  neurosis, 
ataxia,  etc.  A  beam  was  raised  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  A  man  suffering  from  neurosis,  when  he  first 
undertook  to  walk  along  it  would  often  tremble,  perspire,  and 
generally  go  to  pieces. 

A  large  number  of  cases  had  been  gassed,  but  had  no  organic 
heart  or  lung  trouble;  they  were  merely  neurotic.  These  men 
were  given  rhythmic  breathing  exercises,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  have  the  entire  class  adopt  a  certain  rhythm;  each 
man  used  his  own  rhythm.  The  tendency  of  these  exercises 
was  to  slow  the  rate  of  respiration. 

Another  test  given  the  men  before  they  were  returned  to 
active  service  was  going  through  wire  entanglements.  This 
"necessitated  knee  raising,  balancing,  and  the  estimation  of  dis- 
tance. Small  groups  of  men  were  taken  for  progressive  walking 
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exercises.  They  were  under  the  charge  of  a  sergeant,  and  first 
took  the  light  walk  of  two  miles,  and  then  a  four-mile  route 
march  in  regular  army  formation. 

(Specific  instances  of  different  kinds  of  disabilities  in  men  put 
back  into  active  service  were  shown  in  the  pictures.) 

After  a  man  passed  various  tests  he  was  assigned  to  Class 
A,  if  fit  for  active  service,  and  these  men  were  divided  into 
squads,  according  to  the  regiment  from  which  they  came. 
As  soon  as  the  squad  numbered  fifty  or  sixty  men,  it  was 
conducted  to  a  receiving  depot  and  the  men  drafted  back  into 
the  service. 

We  were  able  to  put  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  men  into 
Class  A. 

We  found  that  ankyloses  and  Volkmann's  contracture  were 
often  difficult  to  handle  when  the  part  had  been  kept  in  splints 
too  long,  but,  nevertheless,  some  most  remarkable  results  were 
obtained  in  these  cases. 

In  many  stumps,  the  nerve  terminations  had  been  caught  in 
scar  tissue,  with  the  result  that  the  men  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  Radiant  heat  frequently  afforded  the  greatest  relief. 
One  patient  finally  made  a  recovery  after  113  wounds,  and  I  am 
showing  him  to  you  because  he  illustrates  an  interesting  feature 
about  massage  that  we  did  not  recognize  before  the  war; 
namely,  that  massage  frequently  starts  up  active  inflammation 
about  a  foreign  body  or  sequestrum  and  assists  in  speeding  its 
removal. 

An  interesting  case  of  malingering  came  under  our  notice 
at  Heaton  Park,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  ingenuity  of 
some  of  these  men  in  avoiding  active  service.  This  man  reported 
for  massage  every  day  with  a  swollen  hand  and  arm,  and  received 
treatment,  though  no  one  was  able  to  explain  the  reason  for  the 
condition.  After  he  was  treated  for  two  weeks  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  tied  a  cord  around  his  arm  and  then  hung  it 
over  the  side  of  the  bed  during  the  night,  with  the  result  that 
he  presented  this  swelling  every  morning. 

After  a  year's  service,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
Command  Depots  and  convalescent  hospitals  throughout  Eng- 
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land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  part  of  this  time  being  associated 
with  Sir  Robert  Jones  who  was  then  establishing  his  orthopedic 
centers.  These  centers  have  gradually  taken  over  the  work 
of  the  Command  Depots,  which  will  doubtless  be  discontinued 
in  the  near  future. 

On  returning  to  America,  a  tour  of  inspection  was  made  of 
the  Canadian  Military  Hospitals  for  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  and  similar  means  for  the  treatment  of  wounded 
and  disabled  men  introduced  into  them  which  are  now  in  full 
operation. 

Experiments  were  also  undertaken  for  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  in  Washington,  and  the  corrective  appliances 
were  standardized  for  use  in  the  military  convalescent  hospitals 
under  the  Surgeon  General.  These  methods  will  doubtless  be 
continued  for  cases  receiving  injury  in  industrial  life,  for  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  wounds  of  warfare,  and  those 
received  in  the  factory,  the  foundry,  and  the  mine. 

Early  in  the  war  there  were  many  cases  of  distressing  facial 
deformities  which  offered  a  very  difficult  problem  for  solution. 
The  effect  of  these  facial  deformities  was  most  depressing  on 
the  men.  They  also  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment, because  they  were  so  repulsive  and  very  often  they  felt 
th  at  their  presence  was  not  welcome,  even  in  their  own  families. 
Later  on,  after  the  introduction  of  the  steel  helmet,  the  number 
of  these  facial  injuries  became  much  fewer.  The  sad  plight  of 
these  men  has  now  been  greatly  alleviated  by  the  facial  masks, 
which  were  first  devised  by  Captain  Derwent  Wood,  A.R.A. 
These  masks  were  made  of  a  thin  film  of  copper,  painted  in  the 
natural  colors  of  the  human  face  and  attached  by  means  of 
glasses.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  making  of  these 
masks  and  we  find  that  we  can  make  a  face  look  as  good  as  the 
man's  old  one,  and  sometimes  better.  These  masks  have  a 
great  field  of  usefulness  in  civil  life,  in  cases  of  facial  deformity, 
due  to  rodent  ulcer,  carcinoma,  or  to  any  other  cause. 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE  LEGISLATION 

BY  WILLIAM  DRAPER  LEWIS 
Professor  of  Law 

1.    PENNSYLVANIA'S  SICKNESS  PROBLEM 

Forty-six  and  sixty-seven  hundredths  per  centum  of  the  men 
examined  for  the  first  draft  in  Pennsylvania  were  rejected  for 
physical  causes.  The  rate  of  rejections  for  the  whole  United 
States  was  only  29.11  per  cent. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rates  of  any  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  rates  among  the 
children  of  the  laboring  classes  are  noticeably  higher  than  the 
averate  rates  for  the  entire  community.  The  idea  that  our 
city  is  healthy  because  many  working  men  own  their  own 
homes  is,  as  far  as  the  health  is  concerned,  essentially  false. 
These  facts  concerning  our  city  and  state  do  not  make  pleasant 
reading,  but  they  are  facts  which  we  citizens  should  know. 
They  show  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  sickness  problem.  The  fair 
way  to  state  the  case  is  that  the  whole  United  States  has  a 
sickness  problem,  and  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  problem  is 
particularly  acute. 

The  industrial  loss  due  to  sickness  is  very  great.  Our  indus- 
tries are  losing  about  16,000,000  working  days  each  year, 
because  of  sickness  among  employees.  Illness  among  employees 
and  their  families  seriously  reduces  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
employees  and  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  labor  turn  over. 

More  than  120,000  employees  in  Pennsylvania  are  sick  every 
day  in  the  year,  or  an  average  of  six  days  per  year  for  each 
wage  worker.  In  a  recent  sickness  survey  in  Kensington, 
based  on  a  study  of  a  year's  sickness  history  of  743  families 
(3,198  persons)  it  was  found  that  the  average  duration  of  sick- 
ness among  the  wage  workers  was  thirty-nine  days.  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  was  passed  to  meet  in  a  more  scientific 
way  the  losses  due  to  industrial  accidents,  and  yet  the  wage 
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workers  of  the  state  are  losing  annually  $33,000,000  in  wages, 
because  of  sickness — more  than  four  times  the  loss  from  indus- 
trial accidents,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  meet  the  problem. 

2.    THE  BURDEN  OF  SICKNESS 

Sickness  is  an  evil  imposing  three  distinct  kinds  of  burden: 

(a)  The  pain  and  suffering  incident  to  the  illness; 

(b)  The  care  of  the  sick  person; 

(c)  His  or  her  incapacity  for  work. 

3.    HEALTH  INSURANCE  DEFINED 

Definitions  are  seldom  very  satisfactory.  The  term  "health 
insurance,"  sometimes  called  "sickness  insurance,"  can  properly 
be  given  to  any  plan  which  places  in  whole  or  in  part  the  burden 
of  carrying  the  cost  of  the  care  of  a  sick  person,  or  the  cost  of 
compensating  the  sick  person  for  the  loss  of  earning  power 
on  a  fund  supported  by  regular  payments. 

Practically,  however,  the  term  health  insurance  as  used  in 
current  discussions  is  at  the  present  time  a  plan  for  the  insur- 
ance of  the  health  of  the  wage  workers.  No  one  is  seriously 
discussing  health  insurance  for  the  entire  community.  On  the 
other  hand  interest  in  the  health  insurance  of  the  wage  worker 
is  general  and  becoming  more  pronounced,  especially  among 
those  more  directly  concerned — the  wage  worker  himself  and 
his  employer. 

4.    INVESTIGATIONS  UNDER  WAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Legislatures  of  eight  states  have  created  commissions 
charged  with  the  duties  of  investigating  sickness  among  wage 
workers;  the  economic  results  of  such  sickness  and  the  different 
plans  in  force  in  other  countries  or  proposed  in  this  country  for 
the  health  insurance  of  the  man  and  woman  who  work  for 
wages.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  these  states,  a  Health  Insurance 
Commission  to  investigate  these  subjects  and  report  them 
having  been  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1917. 
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A  reason  for  the  creation  of  these  commissions  is  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  certain  facts,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  more  important  factor  in  a  Nation's  progress  than  the 
health  of  those  who  carry  on  production;  that  sickness  among 
the  wage  workers  is  the  principal  cause  of  destitution  and  that 
America  is  almost  the  only  country,  other  than  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East,  which  has  not  in  actual  operation  a  system  of 
health  insurance  for  wage  workers. 

5.    THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COMMISSION'S 
INVESTIGATION 

The  problem  which  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  is  investi- 
gating is  the  problem  of  wage  workers  who  fall  sick.  That 
problem  is  a  distinct  problem;  only,  I  believe,  to  be  solved 
when  we  cease  to  confuse  it  with  other  grave  problems  of  the 
modern  industrial  state.  The  commission  has  no  roving 
commission  to  investigate  sickness,  and  no  desire  to  rove. 
For  instance,  I  am  asked,  "what  does  the  commission  propose 
to  do  with  the  man  who  won't  work,  when  he  falls  sick?"  I 
can  only  reply :  that  man  is  not  our  problem.  Or,  I  am  asked, 
"What  about  the  man  who  cannot  get  work  and  who  through 
lack  of  proper  food  and  shelter  becomes  ill?"  Again,  I  can  only 
reply:  that  while  the  problem  of  unemployment,  of  the  mal- 
adjustment between  the  labor  supply  and  demand,  is  one  of 
the  pressing  problems  which  must  be  faced  in  this  reconstruction 
period  which  is  before  us,  it  is  not  the  problem  of  the  employed 
man  or  woman  who  becomes  sick. 

7.    THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  JOHN  CALLAHAN 

The  problem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commis- 
sion is  the  problem  of  John  Callahan.  That  is  not  his  name, 
but  it  will  do.  The  story  is  true.  It  is  a  typical  story.  Its 
chief  incidents  are  events  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  self- 
respecting,  hard  working  workmen  and  their  families  in  this 
and  every  other  state. 

Seventeen  years  ago  John  Callahan  entered  the  employ  of  a 
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great  railroad  as  foreman.  Heaven  had  not  made  him  a  genius 
and  the  state  had  not  insisted  on  his  receiving  as  a  child  more 
than  a  rudimentary  education.  But  he  was  a  steady  worker; 
his  habits  were  good  and  even  though  his  physical  appearance 
did  not  seem  to  correspond  to  engravings  of  Longfellow's 
Village  Blacksmith,  like  that  worthy,  "He  owed  not  any 
man." 

And  the  task  of  keeping  out  of  debt  had  not  been  easy.  For 
John  Callahan  had  married  young  and  children  had  come  fast. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  kept  out  of  debt,  though  it  is  probable 
that  his  wages,  fair  as  they  were  when  compared  with  the 
general  rate  of  wages  for  the  kind  of  work  he  performed,  were 
not  ever  quite  sufficient  to  insure  enough  food  to  maintain  a 
good  health  standard  in  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six 
small  children. 

However,  that  may  be,  he  did  not  go  into  debt.  He  even 
saved  something  as  the  years  passed.  Furthermore,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  two  avenues  of  protection  against  sickness 
open  to  him;  he  joined  a  lodge  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Insurance  Establishment  Fund  of  the  railroad  company  which 
employed  him,  a  fund  in  which  all  the  administrative  expenses 
were  paid  by  the  company.  He  was  occasionally  sick.  Usually 
a  cold.  But  he  never  stopped  work.  He  could  not  afford  to 
stop.  True,  if  he  had  stopped  work  on  account  of  illness,  the 
two  funds  in  which  he  was  insured  would  have  begun  to  make 
payments,  but  both  these  payments  together  would  have  been 
far  below  the  wage  which  he  received  when  at  work,  and  that 
wage  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  his  family,  not  to  speak 
of  the  added  cost  due  to  the  illness.  So  John  Callahan  remained 
at  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  colds  came  more  frequently 
and  held  on  longer.  But  one  day  he  could  not  go  to  work. 
He  would  be  able  to  go  tomorrow.  Days  and  then  weeks 
passed.  The  morrow  of  health  did  not  come.  The  payments 
from  the  lodge  and  establishment  funds,  while  they  lasted, 
supplied  only  a  fraction  of  his  necessities.  The  savings  of  years 
quickly  disappeared.  The  account  at  the  corner  grocer  was 
unpaid;  so  was  the  doctor's  bill.  The  wife  cut  down  her  allow- 
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ance  of  food  and  took  in  washing,  with  the  result  that  she  was 
taken  ill.  So  were  four  of  the  six  children.  Things  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  Ready  money  became  a  dire  necessity,  but  this 
man  and  his  family  were  not  mendicants.  Credit  from  those 
two  great  carriers  of  the  cost  of  sickness  among  wage  workers, 
the  doctor  and  the  provisions  dealer,  they  would  ask;  help 
with  the  children  from  neighbors  they  would  accept,  but  not 
charity.  Therefore  $25  was  borrowed  from  one  of  that  accursed 
class  who  feed  on  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  The  usurer 
charged  10%  a  month.  The  money  gone,  another  $25  bad  to 
be  borrowed. 

In  the  case  of  the  particular  John  Callahan  I  have  had  in 
mind,  the  end  of  the  downward  course  came  when  the  sick 
mother  carried  her  sick  baby  to  the  hospital,  and  that  institu- 
tion's social  department  found  out  the  true  facts  and  began  the 
long  work  of  re-establishing  the  family  as  a  self-supporting 
unit ;  a  task  never  to  be  quite  completely  accomplished.  For 
although  the  mother  was  restored  to  health  after  long  treatment 
in  the  hospital,  and  four  of  the  six  children  are  now  well, 
tuberculosis  will  probably  always  claim  two  as  invalids  while 
the  father  will  never  be  physically  capable  of  hard  manual 
work. 

John  Callahan  is  only  one  of  thousands  whose  life  history  is 
the  same.  Only  the  details  and  the  endings  differ.  He  did  not 
die;  he  did  not  become,  like  so  many,  permanently  in  the 
dependent  class,  because  of  the  charity  he  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  take.  Yet  think  of  the  moral  danger  of  permanent 
injury  to  his  self-respect.  Think  also  of  the  waste.  Two  persons 
invalided  for  life;  two  others  ill  for  months;  the  breadwinner's 
earning  capacity  permanently  reduced.  And  why?  All 
because  the  wage  worker  could  not  afford  to  stop  work  for  a 
few  days  when  he  was  too  ill  to  work.  Disregard,  if  you  will, 
the  unnecessary  human  suffering.  Look  at  it  from  the  cold- 
blooded point  of  view  of  cost  to  the  community — a  cost  carried 
by  the  doctor,  the  neighbor,  the  contributor  to  the  hospital, 
individual  and  state, — and  of  the  loss  to  industry  of  his  pro- 
ductive power.  How  inefficient  and  bungling  it  all  seems! 
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8.     SICKNESS  OF  WAGE  WORKERS,   THE   GREATEST  SINGLE 
CAUSE  OF  POVERTY 

There  are  several  avenues  leading  to  destitution  and  its 
resulting  pauperism,  mental  deficiency,  laziness,  drunkenness, 
ignorance,  crime;  but  the  great  broad  boulevards  are  inability 
to  secure  steady  employment  and  sickness  among  wage  workers. 
Unemployment  as  a  cause  of  destitution  fluctuates  with  the 
seasons  and  with  business  conditions,  but  sickness  is  the  constant 
and  by  far  the  largest  single  factor.  Every  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  poverty  merely  accumulates  evidence  to  prove  this 
fact.  In  63%  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  United  States  Hebrew 
Charities  of  Philadelphia  in  1917-18,  sickness  was  the  main 
factor.  In  51%  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Children  of  Philadelphia  in  1916-17,  sickness  of  the  parents 
was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  application.  The  figures  from 
the  Charity  Organization  Societies  of  the  state  which  have  been 
collated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission 
would  apparently  indicate  that  in  from  40%  to  50%  of  the  cases 
of  dependency  the  primary  cause  is  sickness. 

8.    THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

There  is  only  one  way  to  close  this  sickness  boulevard  to 
poverty  and  dependency  and  full  membership  in  the  down  and 
out  club.  This  to  prevent  the  financial  burden  of  the  cost  of 
the  sickness  and  the  loss  of  wages  from  falling  on  the  person  least 
able  to  bear  it — the  sick  wage  worker  or  the  wage  worker  with 
sick  dependents.  In  some  way  this  burden  must  be  distributed 
among  all  wage  workers,  or  among  the  industries,  or  among  the 
community  as  a  whole.  These  are  details— true,  vastly  impor- 
tant details,  on  the  proper  working  out  of  which  ultimate  success 
may  depend;  but  details.  The  important  fact  is  to  realize  that 
the  individual  wage  worker  cannot  bear  the  financial  weight 
of  the  cost  of  his  sickness. 

Sickness  is  a  hazard  of  life,  just  as  fire  is  a  hazard  of  the  owner- 
ship of  property.  The  individual  property  owner  is  educated 
to  take  and  financially  able  to  take  fire  insurance.  The  problem 
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before  the  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission  and  the 
similar  commissions  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  other 
states,  is  to  devise  some  method  by  which  the  individual  wage 
worker  will  be  insured  against  his  own  sickness  and  the  sickness 
of  those  dependent  on  him. 

10.     WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  COMMISSION 

The  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission  has  been 
able,  through  its  staff  and  the  generous  help  of  a  large  number 
of  organizations  equipped  for  the  work  of  social  investigation, 
to  gather  and  collate  important  facts  concerning  sickness  among 
wage  workers  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  economic  effects  of  such 
sickness.  These  facts  will  be  presented  in  its  forthcoming 
report  to  the  Legislature.  It  will  remain  for  the  commission, 
which  we  trust  will  be  appointed  to  continue  the  work,  to  take 
up  the  various  insurance  plans  in  force  in  Europe  and  proposed 
in  this  country. 

11.    THE  Two  SYSTEMS  IN  FORCE  IN  EUROPE 

Two  systems  of  health  insurance  of  wage  workers  are  in  force 
in  Europe:  State  subsidy  of  voluntary  societies  and  the  com- 
pulsory system.  European  nations  have  been  using  these 
systems  for  over  thirty  years.  The  growth  of  compulsory  health 
insurance  in  Europe  in  recent  years  has  been  rapid.  Since 
1900  eight  countries  have  adopted  the  compulsory  system. 
Denmark  is  the  only  European  country  which  has  retained  a 
purely  voluntary  subsidized  system.  Switzerland,  France  and 
Italy  have  compelled  certain  classes  of  workers  to  insure. 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Serbia,  Russia, 
Roumania,  Sweden  and  Belgium  have  established  compulsory 
systems.  The  foreign  experience  with  the  voluntary  systems 
would  seem  to  show  that  without  compulsion  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  the  more  poorly  paid  workers  who  are  most  in  need  of 
the  insurance;  that  voluntary  systems  cannot  divide  the 
burden  equitably  among  the  employers,  the  employee  and  the 
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state,  and  that  standardization  of  service — that  is  medical, 
surgical  and  nursing  care — can  only  exist  with  compulsion. 

12.     THE  CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  THE  ACT  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

The  simplest  way  to  understand  the  chief  features  of  the 
compulsory  insurance  systems  of  health  insurance  now  in  force 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  to  know  the  principal  questions  with  which 
any  commission  preparing  a  plan  for  this  or  any  other  state  will 
have  to  deal,  is  to  examine  the  Draft  Act  suggested  by  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  as  this  act  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  in  this  country  to  present  a  detailed  plan.  The  com- 
mittee who  drafted  it  regards  it  as  embodying  the  best  features 
of  the  European  legislation. 

(a)  Persons  Insured. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Draft  Act 
the  persons  insured  are :  all  manual  wage  workers,  and  all  other 
wage  workers  receiving  $100  a  month  or  less.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  voluntary  insurance  of  self  employed  persons 
whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  $100  a  month  on  the  average. 

(6)  Benefits. — The  benefits  are  of  two  kinds,  care  and  cash. 
The  insured  person  becoming  sick  is  entitled  to  medical,  surgical 
and  nursing  attendance  and  treatment,  and  all  necessary  medi- 
cine from  the  first  day  of  sickness  for  the  period  of  continuance 
of  sickness,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  weeks  from  the  begin- 
ning of  disability  in  any  one  case.  The  insured  person  is  supplied 
with  all  necessary  medicines,  and  surgical  supplies  not  exceeding 
$50  in  any  one  year.  Hospital  treatment  may  be  demanded, 
and  in  certain  cases  insisted  on  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty-six  weeks  in  any  one  year. 

The  insured  is  also  entitled  to  a  cash  benefit  beginning  with 
the  fourth  day  of  disability  on  account  of  sickness  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  his  weekly  wages.  This  cash  benefit  is  paid  only 
in  case  of  disability  and  is  paid  to  the  same  person  for  a  period 
of  not  over  twenty-six  weeks  in  any  consecutive  twelve  months. 

A  cash  benefit  equal  to  one-third  of  the  wages  is  paid  to  his 
family  while  the  insured  wage  worker  is  in  a  hospital.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  maternity  care  for  the  wives  of  the  insured  men, 
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and  maternity  care  and  cash  benefits  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
her  wages  for  an  insured  woman.  There  is  also  a  funeral  benefit, 
not,  however,  to  exceed  $50. 

The  principal  questions  raised  by  these  provisions  are  whether 
the  care  and  cash  benefit  should  be  limited  to  twenty-six  weeks 
or  any  other  period,  and  whether  the  plan  should  not  include 
medical,  surgical  and  nursing  care  for  sick  dependent  members 
of  the  wage  worker's  family.  The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in  a 
proper  balance  between  the  object  to  be  attained  and  the  prac- 
ticable limits  of  cost. 

(c)  Contributions. — The  cost  of  carrying  the  insurance  is 
met  by  contributions  from  the  employees,  the  employers  and 
the  state.    Where  the  wages  are  $9  or  more  per  week,  40% 
each  is  contributed  by  the  employees  and  employers,  and  the 
remaining  20%  by  the  state.    Where  the  wages  are  less  than 
$9  per  week  the  proportion  paid  by  the  employer  is  increased 
and  that  paid  by  the  employee  is  decreased  until,  if  the  wages 
are  under  $5  per  week  the  entire  80%  is  paid  by  the  employer. 

The  contribution  plan  here  suggested  is  substantially  that  in 
force  in  England.  It  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
fair  to  force  any  part  of  the  cost  on  the  employer  or  on  the 
employee,  and  if  so,  whether  the  percentages  suggested  are 
equitable.  As  to  the  contribution  of  the  state,  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  bear  the  burden. 
Lloyd  George  succeeded  in  persuading  Parliament  that  a  heavy 
contribution  from  the  state  was  just  and  possible.  In  spite  of 
the  immense  war  taxes  this  burden  is  being  carried  without 
complaint,  as  the  system  is  immensely  popular  with  all  classes. 
In  other  words,  the  act  has  been  a  great  success.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  conceded  that  the  state  should  pay  the  cost  of 
administration  as  in  the  case  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents,  but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
a  general  agreement  could  be  obtained  that  it  is  practical  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  do  more  than  this. 

(d)  Administration. — The  system  of  administration  proposed 
is  a  State  Social  and  Insurance  Commission  and  local  health 
and  local  trade  health  associations,  and  also  approved  societies. 
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The  Insurance  Commission  is  to  consist  of  five  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  term  suggested  is  five  years, 
and  the  commissioners  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  work. 

The  commission  divides  the  state  into  districts,  no  one  of 
which  is  to  contain  less  than  5,000  persons  subject  to  compulsory 
insurance,  and  establishes  in  each  district  one  or  more  local 
health  or  local  trade  health  associations.  No  association  shall 
begin  business  unless  it  is  authorized  by  the  commission.  It 
may  adopt  its  own  constitution,  but  the  main  subjects  included 
in  the  constitution,  and  many  of  the  principal  provisions  are 
indicated  or  prescribed  in  the  act.  Thus  membership  in  an 
association  is  compulsory;  any  wage  worker  subject  to  com- 
pulsory insurance  is  to  be  an  insured  member  of  the  local  trade 
health  association  of  the  trade  at  which  and  of  the  district  in 
which  he  is  employed;  or,  if  there  be  no  such  association,  of  the 
local  health  association  of  his  district — unless  he  is  an  assured 
member  of  an  approved  society.  His  employer  must  also  be  a 
member. 

The  affairs  of  the  association  are  to  be  conducted  by  a  board 
of  directors,  one-half  of  whom  are  employer  members,  elected 
by  employer  members,  and  one-half  employee  members,  elected 
by  employee  members. 

A  labor  union,  benevolent  or  fraternal  society,  or  an  establish- 
ment society  may  become,  if  approved  by  the  commission,  an 
approved  society.  But  the  commission  may  give  its  approval 
only  after  hearing  the  local  health  or  local  trade  health  associa- 
tion affected.  The  society  cannot  be  carried  on  for  profit;  it 
must  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  its  insured  members  except 
that  the  employer  may  appoint  one-half  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  of  an  establishment  society.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  an  establishment  society,  a  majority  of  the  employees  subject 
to  insurance  must  request  approval  and  the  employer's  contribu- 
tion must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  all  the  employees. 

The  local  health,  local  trade  health  and  approved  societies 
are  the  insurance  carriers,  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
of  the  members  and  the  state  in  the  proportions  previously 
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indicated  must  be  computed  so  as  to  be  sufficient  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  and  the  expenses  of  administration  of  the  association 
and  the  necessary  reserves. 

The  principal  questions  raised  by  this  suggested  organization 
are  whether  there  should  be  a  central  state  organization,  or  a 
system  of  state  supervised  local  and  trade  administration 
embodied  in  the  proposed  provisions;  and  if  local  and  trade 
administration  is  to  be  adopted,  whether  combined  committees 
representing  employers  and  employees  would  obtain  more 
practical  results  than  a  plan  whereby  the  employers  would  pay 
for  and  manage  the  sickness  care,  and  the  employees  the  cash 
benefits? 

Conclusion. — I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  sufficient  outline  of 
health  insurance  legislation  to  indicate  at  least  the  main 
problems  connected  with  a  system  of  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. Perhaps  also  I  have  called  to  your  attention  enough 
facts  connected  with  sickness  among  wage  workers  to  justify 
the  statement  that  no  constructive  social  legislation  is  of  more 
immediate  practical  importance  than  that  which  will  embody 
some  plan  to  relieve  the  working  men  and  women  of  America 
from  the  ever  present  dread,  not  of  sickness,  but  of  the  conse- 
quences of  sickness,  which  are  poverty  and  destitution. 
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SOME   NOTES   ON   THE  WISDOM   LITERATURE   OF 
THE  BIBLE 

BY  JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN 

Vice-Provost  of  the  University  and  Professor  of 
English  Literature 

What  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  you  today  is  not  the 
consideration  of  any  single  topic  but  rather  some  thoughts  on 
several  topics  connected  with  the  study  of  certain  portions  of 
The  Bible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  kinds  of  literature 
included  in  The  Bible  is  that  to  which  has  been  given  the  general 
title  of  Wisdom,  or  in  Hebrew,  Hokmah  (flDDn).  In  The  Bible, 
including  the  Apocrypha,  examples  of  Wisdom  literature  are 
found  in  Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  in  such  works  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Epistle  of  James,  and  such  Psalms  as  the  49th  and  104th, 
139th.  Psalms  14,  58,  and  82  are  gnomic  poetry. 

All  wisdom  is  conceived  of  as  coming  from  God,  who  imparts 
it  to  men.  The  efforts  of  men  to  understand  God,  and  their 
own  environment  and  experiences  are  expressed  in  the  Wisdom 
books,  an  examination  of  which  will  show  that,  in  general,  the 
writer  of  Wisdom  conceived  of  himself  as  bearing  to  his  message 
a  different  relation  from  that  borne  by  the  Prophet  to  his 
message.  The  former  speaks  to  this  effect,  ''Hear  me  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  results  of  my  experience  and  observation,"  the  latter, 
"Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord"  or  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
In  the  Wisdom  books  we  have  discussions  of  many  problems 
of  this  life  upon  which  experience  throws  light.  We  have  the 
formulation  of  the  results  of  this  experience  for  the  instruction 
of  others,  especially  of  the  young  by  the  old.  The  Wisdom 
books  contain  therefore  "teachings,"  and  in  this  connection 
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it  is  significant  to  note  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount: 

"the  multitudes  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for 
he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
their  scribes."— Matthew  7:28-29. 

The  purposes  of  life,  how  to  obtain  happiness,  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  and  of  God  to  man,  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
neighbor,  the  connection  between  virtue  and  prosperity,  between 
sin  and  adversity,  these  and  other  questions  are  discussed  by 
the  writers  of  Wisdom.  Man  desires  definite  beliefs  by  which 
he  can  with  certainty  regulate  his  life.  What  are  those  beliefs, 
and  of  them,  which  is  the  central  all-important  one?  The  result 
of  man's  thought  is  that  goodness,  manifested  in  various  ways,  is 
pleasing  to  God  and  therefore  indissolubly  connected  with 
happiness,  and  that  sin  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  unhappiness^-but  actual  observation  reveals 
the  sufferings  of  good  men,  apparently  without  cause,  and  the 
apparent  prosperity  of  bad  men  seems  at  variance  with  all 
ideas  of  justice  here.  The  problems  arising  from  such  consider- 
ations are  very  clearly  stated  in  the  Bible. 

That  God  is  just  and  that  he  makes  no  unreasonable 
demand  upon  men  is  an  idea  repeated  in  The  Bible.  Micah, 
6:8,  utters  the  words: 

"What  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God." 

Similar  words  are  in  Deuteronomy,  10: 12. 
Isaiah  said,  56 : 1 : 

"Keep  ye  justice  and  do  righteousness;  for  my  salva- 
tion is  near  to  come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be 
revealed." 

Hosea  said,  6:6: 

"I  desire  goodness  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings." 
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Peter  said,  Acts,  10:34-35: 

"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  him." 

Paul  said,  /  Corinthians,  10:13: 

"God  is  faithful  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able;  but  will  with  the  temptation 
make  also  the  way  of  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
endure  it." 

Jesus  said,  Matthew,  22:37-40: 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  great  and  first  commandment  And  a  second 
like  unto  it  is  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  the  whole 
law  hangeth  and  the  prophets." 

The  practical  test  of  your  religion  or  righteousness  is  found 
in  the  way  in  which  you  treat  other  people. 

26.  If  any  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  religious,  while  he 
bridleth  not  his  tongue  but  deceiveth  his  heart,  this 
man's  religion  is  vain. 

27.  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  our  God  and 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from 
the  world. — James  1:26-27. 

20 He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 

hath  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen. 
— Uohn4:20. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  hope,  based  on 
a  belief  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God.  There  is  no  sustained 
note  of  despair  among  the  many  writers  who  gave  us  the 
Bible ;  even  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes •,  after  his  apparent  pessim- 
ism, saying,  8:12-13: 

"  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times,  and  pro- 
long his  days,  yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be 
well  with  them  that  fear  God,  that  fear  before  him; 
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but  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall 
he  prolong  his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow;  because 
he  feareth  not  before  God." 

But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  12:7,  the  spirit, 
freed  from  the  limitations  of  the  dust,  returns  to  the  "God 
who  gave  it." 

Asaph  after  his  periods  of  despondence  rises  with  the  joyful 
assurance,  Psalm,  73:26. 

"My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth; 
But  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion 
forever." 

and,  Psalm,  74:1-12: 

"O  God,  why  hast  thou  cast  us  off  forever? 

******* 

Yet  God  is  my  King  of  old 

Working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 

The  Korahite  sings,  Psalm,  42:5. 

"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul? 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me; 
Hope  thou  in  God;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him 
For  the  help  of  hie  countenance." 

David  says,  Psalm,  13 : 1  and  5 : 

"  How  long,  O  Jehovah?  Wilt  thou  forget  me  forever? 
How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me? 

*  *  *  *  *         ,   *  * 

But  I  have  trusted  in  thy  loving  kindness; 
My  heart  shall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation." 

The  familiar  Bible  stories  almost  invariably  have  happy 
endings.  No  matter  how  terrible  the  trials  they  work  for  the 
ultimate  Good.  Paul  said,  Romans,  5:3-5: 

"...  we  also  rejoice  in  our  tribulations;  knowing 
that  tribulation  worketh  stedfastness,  and  stedfast- 
ness,  approvedness;  and  approvednese,  hope;  and 
hope  putteth  not  to  shame;  because  the  love  of  God 
hath  been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  was  given  unto  us." 
(  106) 
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With  all  these  expressions  of  faith  as  we  find  them,  in  The 
Old  Testament  and  The  New,  on  the  part  of  men  who  coupled 
them  with  a  definite  recognition  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
faith  is  usually  confronted,  we  find  also  a  number  of  passages 
in  which  the  difficulties  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
challenge  the  answer  of  faith  and  demand  an  explanation. 
The  Book  of  Job  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  the  problem  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  righteous  man  and  the  apparent  happiness 
of  the  wicked  is  discussed.  It  is  a  perennial  problem,  which 
continually  reappears  in  literature,  because  it  continually 
reappears  in  life. 

If  God  is  good  and  just,  why  do  the  righteous  have  to  suffer? 
The  idea  that  suffering  is  a  punishment  for  sin  is  generally 
accepted,  but  there  is  much  suffering  that  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  Why  then  does 
it  exist? 

JOB 

The  Greek  story  of  Prometheus  has  many  analogies  to  that 
of  Job,  and  in  Babylonian  literature  has  been  found  among 
the  tablets  of  Ashurbanapal's  (668-626  B.  C.)  Library,  a  story 
of  a  man  much  like  Job,  who  was  made  by  a  god  to  endure 
great  sufferings.  The  disobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve  resulted 
in  their  expulsion  from  the  Garden  and  the  sentence  that  they 
must  labor  for  their  bread.  The  Sin  of  Cain  brought  upon  him 
the  curse.  Joseph's  brethren  at  once  associated  the  threat  to 
kill  them  with  the  sin  they  had  committed.  Examples  of 
retributive  justice  are  numerous  in  The  Old  Testament  and 
The  New,  but  there  keeps  recurring  the  question  why  do  the 
righteous  have  to  suffer?  The  problem  of  justice  was  pro- 
pounded on  several  occasions  to  Jesus  not  only  by  those  who 
sought  to  discredit  him,  but  by  his  disciples.  In  John,  9:2, 
they  ask  concerning  the  blind  man : 

"Rabbi,  who  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents  that  he 

should  be  born  blind?" 
"Jesus  answered,  neither  did  this  man  sin  nor  his 

parents:  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made 

manifest  in  him." 
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In  Luke,  13:2-4,  the  disciples  are  told  that  the  Galileans  who 
had  been  slain  by  Pilate,  and  the  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower 
of  Siloam  fell,  were  not  sinners  above  others,  and  that  the 
woman,  ill  for  eighteen  years,  whom  he  healed  on  the  Sabbath, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  had  been 
bound  by  Satan  and  not,  apparently,  as  a  result  of  any  sin. 
In  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  (Luke, 
16)  and  the  laborers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matthew,  20)  the  apparent 
inequality  of  God's  dealings  with  men  is  the  subject  of  ques- 
tionings. 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  introduces  the  love  of  the 
father  as  more  powerful  than  any  other  consideration.  It  is 
Hosea  in  The  Old  Testament  who  makes  the  love  of  God  for 
his  children  the  most  important  fact  in  his  relations  to  them, 
and  it  is  this  idea,  not  found  in  any  such  way  in  the  earlier 
conceptions  of  religion,  that  makes  Hosea,  perhaps,  of  all  The 
Old  Testament  teachers,  the  one  whose  words  approach  most 
nearly  to  the  spirit  of  The  New.  Hosea  makes  Jehovah  say, 
11:1;  14:4: 

"When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and 

called  my  son  out  of  Egypt." 
"I  drew  them  with  the  words  of  a  man,  with  bands 

of  love." 
"I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely." 

To  this  question,  however  and  whenever  propounded,  the 
only  answer  is  that  God  is  sovereign. 

"Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own?  ...  So  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the 
first  last."— Matthew  20: 15-16. 

Jeremiah  recognizes  the  problem  presented  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  and  the  inequalities  among  men,  Jeremiah,  12:1. 

"  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Jehovah,  when  I  contend  with 
thee;  Yet  would  I  reason  the  cause  with  thee: 
Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper? 
Wherefore  are  all  they  at  ease  that  deal  very  treach- 
erously?" 
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Jeremiah,  31:29,  and  Ezekiel,  18:2,  both  quote  the  proverb: 

"  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 
And  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  note  that  the  verses  which 
immediately  follow  in  Ezekiel  expressly  repudiate  the  doctrine 
that  children  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  Ezekiel, 
18:3,4,20: 

"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  ye  shall  not  have 
occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel. 
Behold  all  souls  are  mine;  as  the  soul  of  the  father, 
so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine:  the  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die." 

"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die;  the  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son :  the  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him." 

Habakkuk  also  raises  the  same   question   concerning  the 
justice  of  God,  Habakkuk,  1 : 13 : 

"  Thou  that  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil, 
and  that  canst  not  look  on  perverseness,  wherefore 
lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  and 
boldest  thy  peace  when  the  wicked  swalloweth  up 
the  man  that  is  more  righteous  than  he?" 

The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  often  referred  to,  and  the  only 
consoling  thought  expressed  in  connection  with  it  is  that  it 
cannot  last  long.  The  righteous  man  may  suffer,  but  will 
finally  triumph.  That  was  the  only  conclusion  consistent  with 
the  conception  of  a  just  God,  and  ultimate  happiness  in  spite 
of  present  suffering  is  the  specific  teaching  of  the  Beatitudes. 


PROVERBS  AND  ECCLESIASTES 

Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  both  attributed  to  Solomon,  the 
former  being  entitled,  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 
King  of  Israel,  and  the  latter,  The  Words  of  Koheleth,  the  son  of 
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David,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Koheleth  is  a  proper  name  which  was 
in  the  Septuagint  translated  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Preacher.  The 
letters  correspond  in  Hebrew  to  the  letters  in  Solomon's  name. 
Its  meaning  is  not  certain,  but  probably  from  its  root,  which 
means  "assembly,"  it  is  a  person  who  "assembles"  people  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction.  (See  Ecclesiastes,  12:11,  "masters 
of  assemblies.")  The  thought  which  we  associate  with  Solomon 
is  "wisdom."  Both  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  books  of 
instruction  in  wisdom.  The  "Preacher"  applied  his  heart 

"to  seek  and  to  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all 
that  is  done  under  heaven." — Ecclesiastes  1:13. 

while  Proverbs  begins  by  saying : 

"To  know  wisdom  and  instruction 
To  discern  the  words  of  understanding." 

Two  books  in  the  Apocrypha  belong  as  literature  in  the  same 
category,  and  they  have  for  their  titles  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus. 
To  these  four  books  must  of  course  be  added  Job,  the  profound- 
est  and  most  artistic  philosophical  work  of  them  all. 

The  results  of  man's  efforts  to  understand  his  relations  to 
God  and  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives  are  found  in  such  poetry 
as  Psalms  104  and  139,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Psalms.  Records 
of  his  observations  of  life,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from 
them  for  his  own  information  and  guidance  occur,  for  example : 

"I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old 
Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken 
Nor  his  seed  begging  bread." — Psalm  28:25. 

or  the  following  from  a  "wisdom"  poem: 

"My  mouth  shall  speak  wisdom; 
And  the  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of  under- 
standing."— Psalm  49: 3. 

These  five  books,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus  and  Job,  are  the  representatives  of  what  must 
have  been  an  extensive  literature,  still  other  examples  of  which 

(no) 
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exist  in  Enoch  and  other  Pseudepigrapha.  The  "wisdom" 
literature  was  not  only  philosophical  but  specifically  intended, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
instruction. 

It  was  probably,  in  order  to  make  what  was  said  easy  to 
remember,  as  a  result  of  being  impressive  when  heard,  that  the 
most  direct  expression  was  employed,  and  the  couplet  or  simplest 
poetic  form  was  the  usual,  but  not  invariable  vehicle,  much  of 
Ecclesiastes  being  in  prose.  The  wisdom  literature  is  the 
formulation  of  the  results  not  simply  of  abstract  reasoning, 
but  of  actual  experience  and  observation  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  The  prophet  announces,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  but  the  philosopher,  in  his  own  person  and  of  his  own 
knowledge  speaks : 

"With  aged  men  is  wisdom, 
And  in  length  of  days  understanding 
With  God  is  wisdom  and  might, 
He  hath  counsel  and  understanding."  — Job  12: 12-13. 

"My  son  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father, 
And  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother."       — Proverbs  1,8. 

"My  son,  attend  unto  my  wisdom; 
Incline  thine  ear  to  my  understanding."          — Proverbs  5:1. 

"I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the 
sun,  and  behold  all  is  vanity  and  striving  after 
wind." — Ecclesiastes  1 : 14. 

"Unto  you  therefore,  O  princes  are  my  words, 
That  ye  may  learn  wisdom  and  fall  not  from  the 
right  way." 
******* 

"  As  I  learned  without  guile,  I  impart  without  grudging ; 
I  do  not  hide  her  (wisdom's)  riches. ' ' 

— The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  6:9,  7: 13. 

"Hear  me,  your  father,  O  my  children, 
And  do  thereafter  that  ye  may  be  saved 
For  the  Lord  hath  given  the  father  glory  as  touching 

the  children 
And  hath  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  mother  as 

touching  the  sons."  — Eccksiasticus  3:1,  2. 

(Ill) 
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Much  of  the  instruction  of  the  wisdom  books  is  on  subjects 
that  are  peculiarly  of  this  world,  and  concerned  very  definitely 
with  "the  now  and  here."  Some  of  the  advice  given  seems  at 
first  reading  to  be  based  on  a  philosophy  of  expediency.  Sin 
and  wrong-doing  do  not  pay.  They  do  not  lead  to  happiness 
here.  The  old  man  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  has  lived  a 
long  while  and  he  has  seen  all  kinds  of  people,  and  all  kinds  of 
lives,  but  he  has  never  seen  a  sinful  life  that  could  by  any  right- 
minded  person  be  regarded  as  a  successful  life. 

"  The  ways  of  every  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain — It 
taketh  away  the  life  of  the  owners  thereof." — 
Proverbs  1:19. 

"Wisdom  shall  enter  into  thy  heart- 
Discretion  shall  watch  over  thee; 
Understanding  shall  keep  thee; 
To  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  evil, 
From  men  that  speak  perverse  things; 
******* 

To  deliver  thee  from  the  strange  woman, 
******* 

For  her  house  inclineth  unto  death, 
******* 

None  that  go  unto  her  return  again." 

— Proverbs  2: 10-19. 

"My  son,  if  thou  art  become  surety  for  thy  neighbor, 
If  thou  hast  stricken  thy  hands  for  a  stranger; 
Thou  art  snared  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth, 
Thou  art  taken  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth." 

— Proverbs  6;  1-2. 

"  Hear  thou,  my  son,  and  be  wise, 
And  guide  thy  heart  in  the  way, 
Be  not  among  winebibbers, 
Among  gluttonous  eaters  of  flesh; 
For  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to 

poverty; 
And  drowsiness  will  clothe  a  man  with  rags." 

—Proverbs  23: 19-21. 
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"By  slothfulness  the  roof  sinketh  in 
And  through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  leaketh; 
A  feast  is  made  for  laughter 
And  wine  maketh  glad  the  life; 
And  money  answereth  all  things 
Revile  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought; 
And  revile  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber: 
For  a  bird  of  the  heavens  shall  carry  the  voice, 
And  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter." 

— Ecclesiastes  10:18-20. 

These  are  all  practical  matters  concerning  which  the  experi- 
ence of  years  entitles  the  writer  to  give  instruction.  The  whole 
range  of  possible  sins,  and  evidences  of  unwisdom,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  young  or  inexperienced,  is  included  in  the 
wisdom  books.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  lot  in  this  world  of  the 
man  that  is  dishonest,  a  liar,  a  slanderer,  unchaste,  a  drunkard, 
a  glutton  or  a  slacker.  A  man  that  is  any  one  of  these  things 
can  look  forward  to  shame,  disease  and  poverty  as  the  result. 
But,  the  apparent  flourishing  of  wicked  men  is  always  before 
the  eyes  as  a  baffling  problem.  The  fact,  that  sin  displeases 
and  virtue  pleases  Jehovah,  is  of  course  repeatedly  mentioned, 
but  it  seems  that  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  teachings  of  the 
wisdom  books  is  that  sin  will  inevitably  bring  its  own  punish- 
ment, not  in  the  world  to  come,  about  which  The  Old  Testa- 
ment has  very  little  to  say,  but  here,  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
person  of  the  sinner: 

11  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  — Numbers  33 : 23. 

or  in  the  words  of  The  New  Testament : 

"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
For  he  that  soweth  unto  his  own  flesh,  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption!  but  he  that  soweth  unto  the 
spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  eternal  life." — Galatians 
6:7. 

The  Old  Testament  throughout  lays  stress  on  a  happy  life 
here;  the  New  Testament  on  a  happy  life  hereafter.  At  the 
height  of  his  greatness,  when  he  was  respected,  and  his  advice 
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sought  by  all,  Job's  blessings  and  happiness,  including  "the 
friendship  of  God,"  were  definitely  of  this  world.  His  per- 
plexity was  not  unnatural,  when,  with  no  change  in  his  conduct 
of  which  he  was  aware,  he  found  himself  afflicted  and  held  in 
derision.  The  effort  of  Job  and  his  friends  to  find  some  solution 
of  the  problem  of  his  suffering  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  a 
wisdom  book. 

All  wisdom  comes  from  God  and  is  possessed  by  man  only  as 
a  gift  of  God.  There  are  grades  or  varieties  of  wisdom.  There 
is  a  purely  worldly  wisdom  such  as  Jesus  referred  to  when  he 
said: 

"  The  sons  of  this  world  are  for  their  own  generation 
wiser  than  the  sons  of  the  light." — Luke  16:8. 

This  wisdom  is  the  result  of  experience,  as  in  Job,  12:12-13, 
"with  aged  men  is  wisdom."  In  this  case  the  "Wisdom"  of  a 
course  of  action  is  usually  determined  by  the  results  of  it.  In 
Ecclesiastcs  we  read  this  sort  of  wisdom  in  a  parable: 

"  I  have  also  seen  wisdom  under  the  sun  on  this  wise, 
and  it  seemed  great  unto  me.  There  was  a  little 
city,  and  few  men  within  it;  and  there  came  a  great 
king  against  it  and  beseiged  it,  and  built  great  bul- 
warks against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city; 
yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man.  Then 
said  I,  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength;  nevertheless 
the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words 
are  not  heard."— 9: 14-16. 

There  is  another  wisdom,  consisting  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah, 
by  which  men  guide  and  control  their  lives; 

"  Surely  there  is  a  mine  for  silver 
And  a  place  for  gold  which  they  refine, 

******* 
But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding? 
God  understandeth  thy  way  thereof, 
And  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof, 

******* 
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Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  wisdom; 

And  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  — Job  28. 

In  Proverbs  we  read : 

"The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge." 

—1:7. 
"Jehovah  giveth  wisdom; 

******* 

He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  upright." — 2 : 6-7. 

"The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
And  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One  is  understanding." 
—9:10. 

Perhaps  the  idea  stated  negatively  is : 

"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God." 

—Psalm  14:1. 

There  is  the  conception  of  wisdom  as  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  Jehovah  when  he  created  the  Universe : 

"Jehovah  by  wisdom  founded  the  earth, 
By  understanding  he  established  the  heavens 
By  his  knowledge  the  depths  were  broken  up, 
And  the  skies  drop  down  their  dew." 

— Proverbs  3:19-20. 

"Jehovah  possessed  me  [Wisdom]  in  the  beginning 

of  his  way, 
Before  his  works  of  old."  — Proverbs  8:22. 

"When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain, 
And  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder; 
There  did  he  see  it  [Wisdom],  and  declare  it; 
He  established  it,  yea  and  searched  it  out. 

—Job  28: 23-27. 
•,     •       .   '    '  •       .'••    '<••;••. 

"All  wisdom  cometh  from  the  Lord  and  is  with  him 

forever, 

Who  can  number  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the  drops 
of  rain  and  the  days  of  eternity?" 

— Ecclesiasticus  1:1. 
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Wisdom  here  has  reference  to  God's  ordering  and  governing 
of  nature  and  man.  The  thought  is  probably  that  the  Universe 
reveals  evidences  of  intelligent  design  in  all  its  parts,  and  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  in  the  government  of  all. 
An  interesting  passage  concerning  the  part  of  this  wisdom  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  "things  that  are,"  and  in 
the  understanding  of  them  is  the  following : 

"For  himself  [God]  gave  me  an  unerring  knowledge 

of  the  things  that  are, 
To  know  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  the 

operation  of  the  elements; 
The  beginning  and  end  and  middle  of  times, 
The  alternations  of  the  solstices  and  the  changes  of 


The  circuits  of  years  and  the  positions  of  stars; 
The  natures  of  living  creatures  and  the  ragings  of 

wild  beasts, 

The  violences  of  winds  and  the  thoughts  of  men, 
The  diversities  of  plants  and  the  virtues  of  roots; 
All  things  that  are  either  secret  or  manifest  I  learned, 
For  she  that  is  the  artificer  of  all  things  taught  me, 

even  wisdom." 

— The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  7: 17-22. 

PROVERBS 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  a  compilation,  the  first  nine  chapters 
being  a  series  of  admonitions  to  young  men  concerning  the 
temptations  of  youth,  and  including  the  wisdom  poems,  in  which 
wisdom  is  personified  as  crying  aloud  in  the  street,  and  by  the 
city  gate.  Chapters  10-22:16,  is  a  collection  of  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  are  not  connected  in  any  literary  unity,  but 
deal  with  various  topics.  There  is  in  them  the  result  of  keen 
observation  of  men,  their  manners,  words  and  deeds.  With 
22:17,  we  begin  another  supplement  consisting  perhaps  of 
"Proverbs  of  Solomon  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  copied  out,"  as  25-29  are  expressly  stated  to  be. 

The  words  of  Agur,  30,  and  the  words  of  King  Lemuel, 
31:1-9,  are  called  "oracles"  or  "burdens,"  a  term  applied  to 
some  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
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Much  of  Proverbs  is  devoted  to  the  causes  of  trouble  and  how 
to  avoid  it.  The  tongue  is  particularly  spoken  of  in  many 
passages  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mischief-makers.  These 
passages  are  the  result  of  observation  of  the  consequences 
following  unwise  or  malicious  words : 

"For  lack  of  wood  the  fire  goeth  out; 
And  where  there  is  no  whisperer  contention  ceaseth." 

—26:20. 


Put  away  from  thee  a  wayward  mouth, 
And  perverse  lips  put  far  from  thee." 


—4:24. 


"He  that  hideth  hatred  is  of  lying  lips; 
And  he  that  uttereth  a  slander  is  a  fool, 
In   the   multitude   of   words   there   wanteth   not 

transgression; 

But  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  doeth  wisely, 
The  tongue  of  the  righteous  is  as  choice  silver; 
The  heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth."  —10: 18-20. 

"A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath 
But  a  grievous  word  stirreth  up  anger."  — 15 : 1. 

In  Psalms  too  we  read  among  the  qualifications  of  the  man 
who  shall  sojourn  in  Jehovah's  tabernacle : 

"He  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart; 
He  that  slandereth  not  with  his  tongue, 
Nor  doeth  evil  to  his  friend." 

—Psalm  15:2-3. 

The  repeated  references  to  the  tongue  in  Proverbs  and  other 
wisdom  books  remind  one  of  the  familiar  passage  in  The  New 
Testament,  which  sums  up  the  opinions  of  the  wise  men  on 
that  subject. 

"So  the  tongue  also  is  a  little  member  and  boasteth 
great  things.  Behold  how  much  wood  is  kindled 
by  how  small  a  fire!  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire!  the 
world  of  iniquity  among  our  members  is  the 
tongue — ' ' — James  3 : 5-6. 
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In  Ecclesiasies  we  find  the  same  ideas: 

"The  words  of  a  wise  man's  mouth  are  gracious; 
But  the  lips  of  a  fool  will  swallow  up  himself, 
The  beginning  of  the  words  of  his  mouth  is  foolishness, 
And  the  end  of  his  talk  is  mischievous  madness—" 

— Ecclesiastes  10:12-13. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Japanese  philosophy  expressed 
in  the  Monkeys  of  Nikko.  Of  the  trouble-maker  we  have  a 
description  which  is  vivid : 

"A  worthless  person,  a  man  of  iniquity, 
Is  he  that  walketh  with  a  perverse  mouth, 
That  winketh  with  his  eyes, 
That  speaketh  with  his  feet 
That  maketh  signs  with  his  fingers 
In  whose  heart  is  perverseness, 
Who  deviseth  evil  continually, 
Who  soweth  discord."  —Proverbs  6: 12-14. 

The  sly  wink  evidently  impressed  Solomon  for  he  refers  to  it 
again: 

"He  that  winketh  with  the  eye  causeth  sorrow 
But  a  prating  fool  shall  fall."  — Proverbs  10: 10. 

And  Ben  Sirach  writes : 

"One  that  winketh  with  the  eye  contriveth  evil  things; 
And  no  man  will  remove  him  from  it." 

— Ecclesiasticus  27:22. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  closes  with  an  acrostic  poem  which 
gives  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  discriminating  picture  of  "a 
worthy  woman."  This  poem,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  book  of 
Proverbs  is  gnomic  poetry,  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  ethical 
and  religious  varieties,  we  find  in  The  Bible  other  examples 
such  as  the  fable  of  Jotham  about  the  trees: 

The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time 
To  anoint  a  king  over  them. 

1.  And  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree: 
Come,  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 
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But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them: 
Shall  I  leave  my  fatness, 
Wherewith  they  honour  God  and  man, 
And  go  to  sway  over  the  trees? 

2.  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree; 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 
But  the  fig  tree  said  unto  them : 
Shall  I  leave  my  sweetness, 
And  also  my  good  fruit, 

And  go  to  sway  over  the  trees? 

3.  And  the  trees  said  unto  the  vine: 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 
And  the  vine  said  unto  them : 
Shall  I  leave  my  wine, 

Which  cheereth  God  and  man, 
And  go  to  sway  over  the  trees? 

4.  And  all  the  trees  said  unto  the  bramble: 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 

But  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees; 

If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you 

Come,  seek  refuge  in  my  shadow: 

And  if  not  fire  will  come  out  of  the  bramble, 

To  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

—Judge*  Q:8-1S. 

See  also  the  fable  of  Jehoash,  //  Kings,  14:9. 

The  Riddle  of  Samson  which  resulted  in  a  guessing  contest 
and  a  wager  may  be  mentioned  here: 

14.  And  he  said  unto  them, 

Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  food, 
And  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness, 
And  they  could  not  in  three  days  declare  the  riddle. 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they 
said  unto  Samson's  wife,  Entice  thy  husband,  that 
he  may  declare  unto  us  the  riddle,  lest  we  burn 
thee  and  thy  father's  house  with  fire:    have  yn 
called  us  to  impoverish  us?  is  it  not  so? 
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16.  And  Samson's  wife  wept  before  him,  and  said,  Thou 
dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not:  thou  hast  put 
forth  a  riddle  unto  the  children  of  my  people,  and 
hast  not  told  it  me.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Behold, 
I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother,  and 
shall  I  tell  thee?  17.  And  she  wept  before  him  the 
seven  days,  while  their  feast  lasted:  and  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he  told  her,  because 
she  pressed  him  sore;  and  she  told  the  riddle  to  the 
children  of  her  people.  18.  And  the  men  of  the  city 
said  unto  him  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  sun 
went  down,  What  is  sweeter  than  honey?  and  what 
is  stronger  than  a  lion?  And  he  said  unto  them, 
If  ye  had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer, 
Ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle. 

—Judges  14:14-18. 

GNOMIC  POEMS 

Let  me  now  read  some  of  the  Numerical  Gnomic  Poems 
from  the  Wisdom  Books. 

THE  FOUR  INSATIABLE  THINGS 

15.  The  horseleach  hath  two  daughters,  crying, 

Give,  give. 

There  are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied, 
Yea,  four  that  say  not,  Enough: 

16.  Sheol;  and  the  barren  womb; 

The  earth  that  is  not  satisfied  with  water; 
And  the  fire  that  saith  not,  Enough. 

— Proverbs  30:15-16. 

THE  FOUR  WONDERFUL  THINGS 

1 8.  There  are  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful  for  me, 
Yea,  four  which  I  know  not: 

19.  The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air; 
The  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock; 

The  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea; 
And  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid. 

20.  So  is  the  way  of  an  adulterous  woman; 
She  eateth,  and  wipeth  her  mouth, 
And  saith,  I  have  done  no  wickedness. 

—Proverbs  30: 18-20. 
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THE  FOUR  UNENDURABLE  THINGS 

21.  For  three  things  the  earth  doth  tremble, 
And  for  four,  which  it  cannot  bear: 

22.  For  a  servant  when  he  is  king; 

And  a  fool  when  he  is  filled  with  food; 

23.  For  an  odious  woman  when  she  is  married; 
And  a  handmaid  that  is  heir  to  her  mistress. 

— Proverbs  30:21-23. 

THE  FOUR  WISE  THINGS 

24.  There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth, 
But  they  are  exceeding  wise: 

25.  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 

Yet  they  provide  their  food  in  the  summer; 

26.  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk, 

Yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks; 

27.  The  locusts  have  no  king, 

Yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands: 

28.  The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands, 
Yet  is  she  in  kings'  palaces. 

—Proverbs  30: 24-28. 

THE  FOUR  STATELY  THINGS 

29.  There  are  three  things  which  are  stately  in  their 

march, 
Yea,  four  which  are  stately  in  going; 

30.  The  lion,  which  is  mightiest  among  beasts, 
And  turneth  not  away  for  any; 

31.  The  greyhound;  the  he-goat  also; 

And  the  king  against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up. 

—Proverbs  30:29-31. 

SEVEN  THINGS  WHICH  JEHOVAH  HATETH 

16.  There  are  six  things  which  Jehovah  hateth 
Yea  seven  which  are  an  abomination  unto  him. 

17.  Haughty  eyes,  a  lying  tongue, 

And  hands  that  shed  innocent  blood; 

18.  A  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  purposes, 
Feet  that  are  swift  in  running  to  mischief, 

19.  A  false  witness  that  uttereth  lies, 

And  he  that  soweth  discord  among  brethren. 

—Proverbs  6:16-19. 
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THREE  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS 

1.  In  three  things  I  was  beautified, 

And  stood  up  beautiful  before  the  Lord  and  men: 
The  concord  of  brethren,  and  friendship  of  neighbors, 
And  a  woman  and  her  husband  that  walk  together 
in  agreement. 

— Ecclesiasticus  25: 1. 

THREE  HATEFUL  SORTS  OF  MEN 

2.  But  three  sorts  of  men  my  soul  hateth, 
And  I  am  greatly  offended  at  their  life: 

A  poor  man  that  is  haughty,  and  a  rich  man  that  is 
a  liar, 

And  an  old  man  that  is  an  adulterer  lacking  under- 
standing. 

— Ecclesiasticus  25 : 2. 

TEN  HAPPY  THINGS 

7.  There  be  nine  things  that  I  have  thought  of,  and  in 

mine  heart  counted  happy; 
And  the  tenth  I  will  utter  with  my  tongue; 
A  man  that  hath  joy  of  his  children; 
A  man  that  liveth  and  looketh  upon  the  fall  of 

his  enemies: 

8 .  Happy  is  he  that  dwelleth  with  a  wife  of  understanding ; 
And  he  that  hath  not  served  a  man  that  is  unworthy 

of  him: 

9.  Happy  is  he  that  hath  found  prudence; 

And  he  that  discourseth  in  the  ears  of  them  that  listen. 

10.  How  great  is  he  that  hath  found  wisdom! 

Yet  is  there  none  above  him  that  feareth  the  Lord, 

11.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  passeth  all  things: 

He  that  holdeth  it,  to  whom  shall  he  be  likened? 

—Ecclesiasticus  25 : 7-1 1. 

FOUR  THINGS  TO  FEAR 

5.  Of  three  things  my  heart  was  afraid; 

And  concerning  the  fourth  kind  I  made  supplication; 
The  slander  of  a  city,  and  the  assembly  of  a  multi- 
tude, and  a  false  accusation: 
All  these  are  more  grievous  than  death. 

— Ecclesiasticus  26:5. 
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THREE  THINGS  THAT  CAUSE  GRIEF  AND  ANGER 
28.  For  two  things  my  heart  is  grieved; 

And  for  the  third  anger  cometh  upon  me: 

A  man  of  war  that  suffereth  for  poverty; 

And  men  of  understanding  that  are  counted  as  refuse; 

One  that  turneth  back  from  righteousness  to  sin; 

The  Lord  shall  prepare  him  for  the  sword. 

— Ecclesiasticus  26 : 28. 

Similar  to  the  so-called  Numerical  Proverbs  are  the  following : 

THINGS  OF  WHICH  NOT  TO  BE  ASHAMED 

1 .  Of  these  things  be  not  ashamed, 

And  accept  no  man's  person  to  sin  thereby: 

2.  Of  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  his  covenant; 
And  of  judgment  to  do  justice  to  the  ungodly; 

3.  Of  reckoning  with  a  partner  and  with  travellers; 
And  of  a  gift  from  the  heritage  of  friends; 

4.  Of  exactness  of  balance  and  weights; 
And  of  getting  much  or  little; 

5.  Of  indifferent  selling  of  merchants; 
And  of  much  correction  of  children; 

And  of  making  the  side  of  an  evil  servant  to  bleed. 

6.  Sure  keeping  a  seal  is  good,  where  an  evil  wife  is; 
And  where  many  hands  are,  shut  thou  close. 

7.  Whatsoever  thou  handest  over,  let  it  be  by  number 

and  weight; 
And  in  giving  and  receiving  let  all  be  in  writing. 

8.  Be  not  ashamed  to  instruct  the  unwise  and  fooKsh, 
And  one  of  extreme  old  age  that  contendeth  with 

those  that  are  young; 

And  so  shalt  thou  be  well  instructed  indeed, 
And  approved  in  the  sight  of  every  man  living. 

— Ecclesiasticus  42 : 1-8. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  AGUE 

7.  Two  things  have  I  asked  of  thee; 
Deny  me  them  not  before  I  die: 

8.  Remove  far  from  me  falsehood  and  lies; 
Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches; 

Feed  me  with  the  food  that  is  needful  for  me: 

9.  Lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  Jehovah? 
Or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal, 

And  use  profanely  the  name  of  my  God.    —Proverbs  30 : 7-9. 
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THE  DRUNKARD 

29.  Who  hath  woe?   who  hath  sorrow?   who  hath  con- 

tentions? 
Who  hath  complaining?  who  hath  wounds  without 

cause? 
Who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 

30.  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine; 
They  that  go  to  seek  out  mixed  wine. 

31.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 
When  it  sparkleth  in  the  cup, 

When  it  goeth  down  smoothly: 

32.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent 
And  stingeth  like  an  adder. 

33.  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  things, 
And  thy  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things. 

34.  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst 

of  the  sea, 
Or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the  top  of  a  mast. 

35.  They  have  stricken  me,  shalt  thou  say,  and  I  was 

not  hurt; 

They  have  beaten  me,  and  I  felt  it  not: 
When  shall  I  awake?     I  will  seek  it  yet  again. 

—Proverbs  23: 29-35. 

THE  SLUGGARD 

6.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard; 
Consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise: 

7.  Which  having  no  chief, 
Overseer,  or  ruler, 

8.  Provideth  her  bread  in  the  summer, 
And  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest. 

9.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard? 
When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep? 

10.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep: 

1 1.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber, 

And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.  —Proverbs  6:6-11. 

THE  SLUGGARD'S  FIELD 

30.  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  sluggard, 

And  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding  ; 

31.  And,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
The  face  thereof  was  covered  with  nettles, 
And  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 
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32.  Then  I  beheld,  and  considered  well; 
I  saw,  and  received  instruction: 

33.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep; 

34.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber, 
And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 

—Proverbs  24:30-34. 

THE  DILIGENT  HERDSMAN 

23.  Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
And  look  well  to  thy  herds : 

24.  For  riches  are  not  for  ever; 

And  doth  the  crown  endure  unto  all  generations? 
2  5 .  The  hay  is  carried,  and  the  tender  grass  sho  weth  itself, 
And  the  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered  in. 

26.  The  lambs  are  for  thy  clothing, 

And  the  goats  are  the  price  of  the  field; 

27.  And  there  will  be  goat's  milk  enough  for  thy  food, 

for  the  food  of  thy  household, 
And  maintenance  for  thy  maidens. 

—Proverbs  27: 23-27. 

A  WORTHY  WOMAN 

10.  A  worthy  woman  who  can  find? 
For  her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 

1 1.  The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in  her, 
And  he  shall  have  no  lack  of  gain. 

12.  She  doeth  him  good  and  not  evil 
All  the  days  of  her  life. 

13.  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax, 

And  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 

14.  She  is  like  the  merchant-ships; 
She  bringeth  her  bread  from  afar. 

15.  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night, 
And  giveth  food  to  her  household, 
And  their  task  to  her  maidens. 

16.  She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it; 

With  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 

17.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength, 
And  maketh  strong  her  arms. 

18.  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  profitable; 
Her  lamp  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

19.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  distaff, 
And  her  hands  hold  the  spindle. 
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20.  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor; 

Yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

21.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household; 
For  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

22.  She  maketh  for  herself  carpets  of  tapestry; 
Her  clothing  is  fine  linen  and  purple. 

23.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates, 

When  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

24.  She  maketh  linen  garments  and  selleth  them, 
And  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 

25.  Strength  and  dignity  are  her  clothing; 
And  she  laugheth  at  the  time  to  come. 

26.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
And  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongue. 

27.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
And  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

28.  Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  blessed; 

Her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her,  saying :  > 

29.  Many  daughters  have  done  worthily, 
But  thou  excellest  them  all. 

30.  Grace  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain; 

But  a  woman  that  feareth  Jehovah,  she  shall  be  praised . 

3 1 .  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands; 

And  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the  gates. 

—Proves  31: 10-31. 

WHERE  SHALL  WISDOM  BE  FOUND? 

1 .  Surely  there  is  a  mine  for  silver, 

And  a  place  for  gold  which  they  refine. 

2.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth, 

And  copper  is  molten  out  of  the  stone. 

3.  Man  setteth  an  end  to  darkness, 

And  searcheth  out,  to  the  furthest  bound, 
The  stones  of  obscurity  and  of  thick  darkness. 

4.  He  breaketh  open  a  shaft  away  from  where  men  sojourn; 
They  are  forgotten  of  the  foot; 

They  hang  afar  from  men,  they  swing  to  and  fro, 

5.  As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread; 

And  underneath  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  by  fire. 

6.  The  stones  thereof  are  the  place  of  sapphires, 
And  it  hath  dust  of  gold. 

7.  That  path  no  bird  of  prey  knoweth, 
Neither  hath  the  falcon's  eye  seen  it; 
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8.  The  proud  beasts  have  not  trodden  it, 
Nor  hath  the  fierce  lion  passed  thereby. 

9.  He  [the  miner]  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  flinty  rock; 
He  overturneth  the  mountains  by  the  roots. 

10.  He  cutteth  out  channels  among  the  rocks; 
And  his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing. 

11.  He  bindeth  the  streams  that  they  trickle  not; 
And  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  he  forth  to  light. 

12.  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found? 

And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding? 

13.  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof; 
Neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

14.  The  deep  saith,  It  is  not  in  me; 
And  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me. 

15.  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 

Neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof. 

16.  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
With  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire. 

17.  Gold  and  crystal  cannot  equal  it, 

Neither  shall  it  be  exchanged  for  jewels  of  fine  gold. 

18.  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls: 
Yea,  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies. 

19.  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it, 
Neither  shall  it  be  valued  with  pure  gold. 

20.  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom? 

And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding? 

21.  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living, 
And  kept  close  from  the  birds  of  the  heavens. 

22.  Destruction  and  Death  say, 

We  have  heard  a  rumor  thereof  with  our  ears. 

23.  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof, 
And  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

24.  For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven; 

25.  To  make  a  weight  for  the  wind: 

Yea,  he  meteth  out  the  waters  by  measure. 

26.  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain, 

And  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder, 

27.  Then  did  he  see  it,  and  declare  it; 

He  established  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out. 

28.  And  unto  man  he  said, 

Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom; 

And  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.  -'-Job  28. 
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These  poems  that  I  have  read  are  most  of  them  positive  in 
their  expressions  of  opinions  based  on  personal  experience. 
What  of  some  of  the  problems  concerning  which  conclusions 
are  not  so  easily  reached?  Let  us  look  now  at  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes. 

ECCLESIASTES 

Ecclesiastes,  which  is  the  result  not  only  of  observation  on 
the  part  of  a  keen  observer,  but  of  analysis  and  reflection  on 
the  part  of  one  who  was  anxious  to  derive  some  specific  lesson 
from  what  he  saw,  closes  with  the  words : 

"This  is  the  end  of  the  matter:  All  hath  been  heard: 
Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  will  bring  every 
work  into  Judgment  with  every  hidden  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil." — 12 : 13-14. 

The  author  is  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  inequal- 
ities he  observes  in  the  lots  of  men  as  regards  possessions  or 
happiness : 

"the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches 
to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favor  to  men  of 
skill;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
all."— 9:11. 

Ecclesiastes,  as  a  book,  differs  from  Proverbs  in  having  a 
literary  unity  resulting  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  progress 
of  thought  from  beginning  to  end.  There  are  many  different 
views  of  this  unity,  some  passages  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  later  interpolations.  The  transitions  are, 
however,  often  abrupt  and  the  reasons  not  always  clear,  but 
the  thoughts  lead  to  the  conclusion  mentioned.  The  author 
of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us  that  he  had  proposed  to  himself  the 
question,  the  comprehensive  problem: 

"What  profit  hath  man  of  all  his  labor 
Wherein  he  laboreth  under  the  stm?"— 1:3. 
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This  is  a  specific  problem,  different  from  that  discussed  in  Job. 
"Vanity"  seems  to  be  the  answer  given  to  the  question  by 
the  Preacher,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  only  a  part  of  the 
answer,  the  whole  of  which  is  really  given  in  8:16-9:1,  the 
turning  point  of  the  book : 

"When  I  applied  my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to 
see  the  business  that  is  done  upon  the  earth  .  .  . 
then  I  beheld  all  the  work  of  God,  that  man  cannot 
find  out  the  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun, 
because,  however  much  a  naan  labor  to  seek  it  out 
he  shall  not  find  it — the  righteous  and  the  wise  and 
their  works  are  in  the  hand  of  God;  whether  it  be 
love  or  hatred,  man  knoweth  it  not;  all  is  before 
them." 

This  world,  seen  only  as  the  natural  man  sees  it,  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  life  worth  living  is  the 
belief  that  God  is  beneficent  and  that  the  result  may  safely 
be  left  to  him : 

"Go  thy  way  eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 
And  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart, 
For  God  hath  already  accepted  thy  works, 
Let  thy  garments  be  always  white; 
And  let  not  thy  head  lack  oil."— 9: 7-8. 

"As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  wind, 
Nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that 

is  with  child; 

Even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  work  of  God 
Who  doeth  all  things."—!  1 : 5. 

Thou  dost  not  understand  the  processes  and  operations  of 
nature  and  how  canst  thou  understand  God,  is  the  substance 
of  Jehovah's  speeches  to  Job,  who  like  the  Preacher  comes  to 
the  conclusion: 

"  I  know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things, 
And  that  no  purpose  of  thine  can  be  restrained. 
Who  is  this  that  hideth  counsel  without  knowledge? 
Therefore  have  I  uttered  that  which  I  understood  not, 
Things  too  wonderful  for  me  which  I  knew  not." 

-r- Job  42:2-3. 
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An  interesting  point  of  similarity  between  Job  and  Ecclesiastes 
is  that  in  each  there  is  at  first  apparently  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  man  that  he  can  by  an  intellectual  process  under- 
stand God's  justice,  can  "by  searching  find  out  God,"  and  in 
each  the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  having  tried,  that  man 
cannot  understand  God.  This  seems  to  be  the  thought  in 
Job,  11:7,  where  Zophar  maintains  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
beyond  man's  grasp,  against  Job's  opinion  that  man  can 
understand  God  if  God  will  only  give  him  a  chance,  for  he 
appeals  directly  to  God,  (31:35)  to  answer  him.  (See  also 
Job,  12:14—25,  for  a  discourse  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  and  the 
impossibility  of  man's  understanding  it.  We  have  in  the 
passage  the  results  of  observation  similar  to  those  of  the 
Preacher.  All  is  vanity — without  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God.) 

A  notable  feature  of  Ecclesiastes  is  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  scientific  method  adopted  by  the  author  to  reach 
his  conclusions.  He  does  not  simply  make  a  general  statement 
and  then  proceed  to  prove  it.  He  states  what  he  believes  to 
be  facts  and  from  them  by  induction  derives  a  general  propo- 
sition. Beginning  with  some  general  statements  concerning 
human  life  (1:1-11)  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  certain  experi- 
ments he  made  by  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
mirth,  wine,  houses,  and  vineyards,  forests,  great  possessions, 
singers,  musicians,  whatsoever  the  eyes  desired.  All  proved 
to  be  "vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind "  (2 : 26) .  Having  failed 
to  find  satisfaction  in  his  experiments,  he  now  turned  to  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  of  men,  individually  and  collectively.  He 
reached  some  conclusions  which  he  states,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  solve  at  all  the  mystery  of  the  inequalities  and 
apparent  injustice  which  he  observes  among  men: 

" Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God; 
for  to  draw  nigh  to  hear  is  better  than  to  give  the 
sacrifice  of  fools;  for  they  know  not  that  they  do  evil. 
When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it ; 
Pear  thou  God — 

Every  man  also  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches  and 
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wealth,  and  hath  given  him  power  to  eat  thereof, 
and  to  take  his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  labor — 
this  is  the  gift  of  God."— Ecclesiastes  5: 1,  4,  7,  19. 

Both  personal  experiment  and  observation  of  others  have 
convinced  the  Preacher  that  man  cannot  understand  or  alter 
the  works  of  God,  so  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  trust 
God,  as  a  power  higher  than  all,  to  do  what  is  right. 

"Consider  the  work  of  God;  for  who  can  make  that 
straight  which  he  hath  made  crooked? 
In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  and  in  the  day 
of  adversity  consider;  yea  God  hath  made  the  one 
side  by  side  with  the  other,  to  the  end  that  man 
should  not  find  out  anything  that  shall  be  after 
him."— 7:13-14. 

"Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither  make  thyself 

wise  overmuch.    Why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself? 
*  *  *    "        *  *  *  * 

He  that  feareth  God  shall  come  forth  from  them  all." 

—7:16-18. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  experiment  and  observation  are 
stated   beginning  with   8:16,   and  closing   in   the   beautiful 
allegory  in  chapter  12,  with  the  note  concerning  the  effort  of 
Preacher  to  teach  the  people  wisdom. 
The  voice  of  experience  cries  to  the  young : 

"Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth; 
And  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 
And  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart, 
And  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes; 
But  know  thou  that  for  all  these  things 
God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." — 1 1 : 9. 

These  are  simply  the  words  of  wisdom  gained  by  experience 
of  life  addressed  to  the  youth.  Live  your  life  with  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  judgment  ahead. 
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BY  Louis  W.  FLACCUS 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Butler  is  commonly  known  as  the  author  of  "The  Way  of 
All  Flesh,"  a  novel  which  remained  unpublished  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that  a  man  is  often 
judged  not  by  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  large  or  the  span 
of  his  interests,  but  by  one  outstanding  thing.  The  novel  is 
striking  beyond  a  doubt :  sharply  f ocussed  in  its  study  of  char- 
acter, bold  in  its  satire,  and  worked  through  with  thought. 
Butler  is  not,  however,  a  man  of  one  book.  Back  of  '  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh  "  are  a  life  significant  for  all  its  lack  of  explosive 
changes  and  a  mind  of  unusual  interest;  to  overlook  them 
because  they  are  undramatic  is  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  man 
and  his  work. 

Born  in  1834  at  Nottingham,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  the 
grandson  of  a  schoolmaster  and  bishop  rolled  in  one,  educated 
at  Cambridge  for  the  ministry,  trained  for  a  year  in  parish 
work  among  the  city  poor,  Butler  seemed  fitted  by  heredity 
and  training  alike  for  a  place  in  that  system  of  solid  respectabil- 
ity whose  strength  he  came  to  make  his  own,  and  whose  many 
weaknesses  he  was  to  attack  relentlessly.  But  no  system,  how- 
ever respectable,  is  proof  against  the  seepage  of  a  satiric  mind. 
When  Butler  sailed  for  New  Zealand  in  1859  with  enough 
borrowed  money  to  buy  a  sheep  ranch,  he  was  simply  shaking 
off  what  no  longer  had  any  real  hold.  There  was  no  spiritual 
upheaval  by  way  of  a  dramatic  touch.  Unromantic,  too,  were 
the  five  years  he  spent  as  a  rancher;  a  hard  life  in  the  open, 
and  rough  but  kindly  human  contacts.  But  unproductive 
they  were  not.  Their  routine  was  broken  by  occasional  con- 
tributions to  Christ  church  papers;  and  the  stock  of  fresh 
impressions  they  yielded  were  just  the  thing  to  set  English 
society  in  the  needed  satiric  perspective.  Butler  came  back 
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to  England  with  enough  money  to  try  the  experiment  of  shaping 
his  life  in  his  own  way.  He  took  up  painting  and  worked  at  it 
very  hard ;  but  bad  teachers  and  lack  of  natural  ability  proved 
a  double  handicap,  and  he  soon  came  to  understand  that  he 
had  failed.  Painting,  like  music,  remained  one  of  the  inspira- 
tions and  pleasures  of  his  life;  many  of  his  summers  were  spent 
in  Italy,  in  out-of-way  places,  and  he  became  a  keen  and  original 
student  of  primitive  Italian  art.  But  for  serious  work  he 
turned  to  writing,  where  he  felt  himself  to  be  strongest.  The 
rest  of  Butler's  life,  some  thirty-eight  years,  was  the  simple, 
methodical  life  of  an  intellectual  worker;  it  swung  back  and 
forth  between  his  bachelor's  quarters  at  Clifford  Inn  and  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  hovered  about 
the  shelves  like  a  wasp  "flying  up  and  down  an  apricot  tree." 
His  work  on  first  acquaintance  seems  to  lack  uniformity. 
He  wrote  so  many  different  things:  essay,  satirical  Utopia, 
theological  argument,  scientific  studies  on  Darwin  and  heredity, 
travel  impressions,  biography  and  autobiography,  and  a  novel. 
He  translated  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey"  and  gave  a 
fantastic,  but  original  turn  to  the  Homeric  problem.  But 
not  a  single  one  of  his  works  suggests  either  in  form  or  material 
experiment  for  experiment's  sake.  However  startling  the  title — 
as  in  "The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey" — or  however  radical 
the  ideas,  there  can  always  be  found,  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
thinking,  a  quality  of  thoroughness,  of  eager  but  disciplined 
conviction,  of  blended  tolerance  and  independence,  which  makes 
his  work  of  a  piece.  His  intellect  is  of  the  stalking  kind.  He 
may  occasionally  be  on  the  wrong  scent,  but  when  he  catches 
sight  of  his  prey  his  movements  become  smooth,  deliberate, 
inevitable  because  perfectly  timed.  He  remarks  that  he  wrote 
only  what  insisted  on  being  written.  This  is  something  his 
contemporaries  could  not  see;  that  we  can  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  his  notebooks,  published  ten  years  after  his  death. 
These  random  jottings  of  many  years,  in  part  still  unprinted, 
are  the  best  key  to  his  work;  they  reveal  a  remarkable  unity 
of  tone  and  purpose.  Butler  throws  reserve  to  the  winds; 
he  fears  the  obituary  notices  of  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
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Biography"  worse  than  death  itself.  "If  the  colors  in  which  I 
paint  myself  fail  to  please,  at  any  rate  I  shall  have  had  the 
laying  them  on  myself." 

In  these  notes  Butler  reveals  much  of  himself.  He  was  well 
aware  that  his  life  was  not  considered  a  success.  He  had  fallen 
afoul  of  the  scientists  and  the  clergy,  and  of  men  with  big 
reputations  generally.  As  for  publishers,  they  considered  him 
a  man  of  one  book — Erewhon,  published  anonymously,  had 
scored — and  a  poor  financial  risk.  Butler  has  it  all  prettily 
tabulated;  the  money  loss  from  his  books  amounted  to  some 
seven  hundred  pounds.  Neither  neglect  nor  loss  touched  him — 
that  seemed  so  damnably  perverse.  The  secret  of  this  indiffer- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  notebooks.  He  refused  to  pay  the 
price  of  success.  "I  am  so  intent  on  pleasing  myself  that  I 
have  no  time  to  cater  for  the  public."  Again  with  a  note  of 
contempt :  "the  public  ear  is  like  a  common ;  there  is  not  much 
to  be  got  off  it,  but  that  little  is  for  the  most  part  grazed  down 
by  geese  and  donkeys.  Those  who  wish  to  gain  the  public 
ear  should  bear  in  mind  that  people  do  not  generally  want  to 
be  made  less  foolish  or  less  wicked.  What  they  want  is  to  be 
told  that  they  are  not  foolish  and  not  wicked.  Now  it  is  only 
a  fool  or  a  liar  or  both  who  can  tell  them  this;  the  masses 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  like  any  but  fools  or  liars  or 
both.  So  when  a  young  lady  gets  photographed,  what  she 
wants  is  not  to  be  made  beautiful  but  to  be  told  that  she  is 
beautiful." 

There  is  little  in  what  Butler  himself  published  to  match 
this  reckless  statement.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Butler  did  not  care  to  please  his  contemporaries  with  a  shop 
window  display  of  his  cleverness,  nor  did  he  seek  to  shock  them 
with  brilliant  cynicisms.  Scattered  throughout  the  notebooks 
are  sayings — sharp,  epigrammatic,  disquieting,  perversely  and 
devilishly  clever — such  as  Shaw  would  have  hurled  at  the  heads 
of  his  public  or  used  as  biting  ingredients  in  his  literary  recipe. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them:  "It  is  the  function  of  vice  to  keep 
virtue  within  bounds." — "Any  fool  can  tell  the  truth,  but  it 
requires  a  man  of  some  sense  to  know  how  to  lie  well." — "I  do 
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not  mind  lying  but  I  hate  inaccuracy."-  -"It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  only  heard  one  side  of  the  case.  God  has 
written  all  the  books." — "The  world  will,  in  the  end,  follow 
only  those  who  have  despised  as  well  as  served  it."-  -"Mr. 
Walter  Pater's  style  is,  to  me,  like  the  face  of  some  old  woman 
who  has  been  to  Madam  Rachel  and  had  herself  enamelled. 
The  bloom  is  nothing  but  powder  and  paint  and  the  odor  is 
cherry-blossom.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  odor  is  as  the  faint 
sickliness  of  hawthorn."  He  tucks  them  away  in  his  papers 
and  writes  instead  in  a  spirit  of  sober,  restrained  irony,  or  in 
a  serious  manner,  touched  with  whimsical  by-play.  Nor  is 
Butler,  strictly  speaking,  a  propagandist.  I  take  it  that  a 
propagandist  is  a  man  with  a  mission,  intent  on  spreading  his 
ideas,  and  having  them  accepted  and  acted  on.  At  his  best  he 
is  aggressively  helpful,  at  his  worst,  narrow  and  bigoted  to  the 
last  degree.  Butler  saw  many  things  that  merited  condemna- 
tion in  the  England  of  his  day.  His  comment  was  caustic  and 
his  ridicule  merciless,  but  he  was  interested  not  so  much  in 
making  people  over  as  in  the  launching  of  ideas.  Ideas  must 
be  held  firmly ;  strong  opinions  cannot  be  bred  from  weak  stock. 
But  a  man  of  strong  convictions  can  afford  to  be  temperate; 
and  he  must  remember  that  ideas  have  a  normal  rate  of  growth 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  hurried  or  forced.  Beyond  the 
indifferent  or  perplexed  faces  of  his  contemporaries  he  saw  the 
vague,  eager  gestures  of  a  future  generation.  It  is  to  us  he 
addressed  himself;  it  is  to  a  life  in  us  that  he  looked  forward. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  satirist  to  dictate  what  we  should  be 
like,  too  much  of  an  idealist  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  thought 
of  an  unconscious  but  effective  immortality  through  his  work. 
His  essay,  "How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life,"  is  but  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  many  professions  of  faith  in  a  life  of  influence 
after  death.  Limited  this  sort  of  immortality  was  to  be;  for 
himself  he  hoped  for  some  seventy  years  of  it.  If  he  were  alive 
today  he  would  find  a  whimsical  amusement  in  the  play  of 
his  ideas.  He  would  be  interested,  too,  in  the  work  of  intellectual 
leavening,  but  most  assuredly  not  in  the  baking  of  moral 
loaves  of  bread. 
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As  a  satirist  Butler  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  "Erewhon," 
"Erewhon  Revisited,"  "The  Fair  Haven,"  and  in  "The  Way 
of  All  Flesh." 

"Erewhon"  is  a  strange  book  of  strange  people,  written  in 
the  first  person  in  the  grave,  matter-of-fact  manner  of  Swift. 
The  hero — a  man  named  Higgs  and  interested  in  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel — leaves  the  sheep-shearing  district  in  which  he  lives 
and  goes  up  in  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  pass  and  an  unknown 
country  beyond.  Scenery  and  action  have  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  realism.  The  climb  from  the  river  flats  up  the 
narrow  gorge  to  a  mountain  saddle  from  which  the  main  range 
can  be  seen ;  the  plunge  to  a  muddy,  glacier-fed  river  a  thousand 
feet  below;  the  steady  foot-work  over  snowy  or  rock-strewn 
ground  to  the  height  of  the  pass — all  this  is  familiar  New 
Zealand  scenery.  The  fantastic  lies  just  beyond.  Butler 
achieves  sublimity  in  his  description  of  the  statues.  "They 
were  six  or  seven  times  larger  than  life,  of  great  antiquity, 
worn  and  lichen  grown.  They  were  ten  in  number.  There  was 
snow  upon  their  heads,  and  wherever  snow  could  lodge.  .  .  . 
Each  was  terrible  after  a  different  kind.  One  was  raging  furi- 
ously, as  in  pain  and  great  despair;  another  was  lean  and 
cadaverous  with  famine;  another  cruel  and  idiotic,  but  with 
the  silliest  simper  that  can  be  conceived — this  one  had  fallen, 
and  looked  exquisitely  ludicrous  in  his  fall — the  mouths  of  them 
all  were  more  or  less  open,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  from  behind, 
I  saw  that  their  heads  had  been  hollowed.  .  .  .  Then  came 
a  gust  of  howling  wind,  accompanied  with  a  moan  from  one  of 
the  statues  above  me.  I  clasped  my  hands  in  fear.  I  felt  like 
a  rat  caught  in  a  trap,  as  though  I  would  have  turned  and 
bitten  at  whatever  thing  was  nearest  me.  The  wildness  of  the 
wind  increased,  the  moans  grew  shriller,  coming  from  several 
statues,  and  swelling  into  a  chorus.  .••••.  ..  The  inhuman 
beings  into  whose  hearts  the  Evil  One  had  put  it  to  conceive 
these  statues  had  made  their  heads  into  a  sort  of  organ  pipe, 
so  that  their  mouths  should  catch  the  wind  and  sound  with 
its  blowing." 

Higgs  soon  falls  in  with  a  group  of  Erewhonians;  they  are 
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strong,  comely,  and  well  bred.  They  take  him  to  one  of  their 
towns  where  he  is  treated  with  great  kindness.  All  goes  well 
until  his  watch  is  discovered;  they  then  put  him  in  jail,  for  a 
social  revolution  some  time  back  had  led  them  to  smash  all 
mechanical  contrivances  or  to  put  them  in  museums.  But 
curiosity  soon  wins  the  day,  and  this  suspected  stranger  is  sent 
under  guard  to  the  metropolis  where  he  becomes  the  guest  of 
the  Nosnibor  family,  and  has  a  chance  to  study  the  strange 
views  and  practices  of  the  people.  He  falls  in  love  with  Arow- 
hena  and  makes  his  escape  from  Erewhon  in  a  balloon. 

Characters  and  story  in  the  book  are  merely  a  frame  for  ideas. 
It  is  a  patchwork  of  material  presented  a  few  years  before  in 
"Darwin  Among  the  Machines,"  "Lucubratio  Ebria,"  and  in 
essays  on  "The  World  of  the  Unborn"  and  "The  Musical 
Banks."  The  Erewhonians  are  not  meant  to  be  an  ideal  race. 
While  they  are  admirable  in  many  ways,  embodying  Butler's 
view  of  the  three  essentials  of  a  good  life — strength  and  comeli- 
ness of  body  and  soul  and  unconsciousness  of  self, — they  do 
many  queer  things  and  hold  many  absurd  opinions.  Erewhon 
is  a  satiric  Utopia.  Of  the  sort  of  thing  he  attempts  in  it, 
the  trial  of  the  man  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  the  "Colleges 
of  Unreason,"  and  the  "Book  of  the  Machines,"  may  serve  as 
samples. 

The  Erewhonians  are  original,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  the  criminal.  Disease  is  a  punishable 
offence;  it  means  a  sentence  of  a  fine  in  light  cases  such  as 
measles,  and  of  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  in  serious  instances. 
A  consumptive  is  brought  to  trial.  The  man  is  twenty-three 
years  old,  of  weak  constitution  and  sickly  parentage;  he  is  an 
old  offender,  having  been  convicted  of  aggravated  bronchitis. 
The  summing  up  of  the  judge  shows  Butler  at  his  best.  Disease 
must  be  fought  in  the  interests  of  society ;  people  must  come  to 
see  that  being  sick  does  not  pay;  and  doctors  must  be  dis- 
couraged at  all  costs.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  the  man 
came  to  be  sick,  it  is  a  question  of  his  being  sick.  "If  you 
tell  me  that  you  had  no  hand  in  your  parentage  and  education, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  unjust  to  lay  these  things  to  your  charge, 
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I  answer  that  whether  your  being  in  a  consumption  is  your  fault 
or  no,  it  is  a  fault  in  you  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  against 
such  faults  as  this  the  commonwealth  shall  be  protected.  You 
may  say  that  it  is  your  misfortune  to  have  been  criminal;  I 
answer  that  it  is  your  crime  to  have  been  unfortunate."  The 
attitude  toward  crime  is  quite  as  unusual.  The  Erewhonians 
treat  the  criminal  as  we  do  the  sick.  They  send  for  a  straight- 
ener,  a  man  skilled  in  soul-craft,  who  inquires  closely  into  the 
matter  of  moral  health  and  prescribes  if  necessary  a  very  strict 
and  painful  regimen.  Nosnibor  is  a  defaulter  and  embezzler 
on  a  grand  scale.  He  is  allowed  to  remain  in  his  fine  house  and 
to  move  freely  in  social  circles,  but  is  looked  upon  with  concern 
and  pity  as  a  soul-sick  man,  and  is  forced  to  undergo  a  straight- 
ening treatment  consisting  of  a  fine,  a  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
and  a  flogging  once  a  month.  Forced  is  perhaps  not  the  right 
word,  for  he  submits  to  this  treatment  as  willingly  and  readily 
as  we  submit  to  the  pains  and  dangers  of  a  medical  operation. 
What  is  Butler's  meaning ?  Is  he  attacking  penal  laws  and  social 
theories  of  the  ordinary  reconstructive  type;  is  he  tracing 
important  and  neglected  analogies  between  crime  and  disease 
and  stressing  heredity  in  both;  or  is  he  just  having  a  bit  of 
fun  with  us  ?  Morality  seems  to  be  interpreted  as  a  self -protec- 
tive gesture  on  the  part  of  society;  the  kernel  of  seriousness 
lies  there.  But  the  shell  of  playfulness  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Butler  delights  in  a  sort  of  methodical  topsyturvyism :  Reverse 
things,  and  then  work  the  reversal  for  all  it  is  worth!  In 
"Erewhon  Revisited"  there  is  a  school  called  a  Boys'  Deforma- 
tory;  it  is  run  by  a  Mr.  Turvey  with  the  aim  of  stimulating 
the  boys'  "refractory  system,"  and  in  it  everything  is  worked 
out  on  the  reveral  pattern.  There  is  also  a  College  of  Spiritual 
Athletics  with  moral  try-your-strengths  and  testimonials  like 
the  following:  "A  little  correction  of  the  right  kind  taken  at 
the  right  moment  is  invaluable.  No  more  swearing.  No  bad 
language  of  any  kind.  A  lamb-like  temper  ensured  in  about 
twenty  minutes  by  a  single  dose  of  one  of  our  spiritual  indiges- 
tion tablets."  In  the  notebooks  there  are  topsyturvy  titles 
like:  "The  Elements  of  Immorality  for  the  Use  of  Earnest 
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Schoolmasters — The  Marriage  of  Inconvenience — A  Penitential 
Psalm  as  David  would  have  written  it  if  he  had  been  reading 
Herbert  Spencer." 

On  one  subject,  however,  Butler's  satire  is  not  merely 
amusing  but  sharply  and  unmistakably  aimed — on  education. 
The  Erewhonians  have  Colleges  of  Unreason.  There  the  pro- 
fessors retire  to  the  circle  of  their  well  established  opinions  as 
one  might  to  a  sanctuary.  They  either  kill  originality  as 
something  likely  to  encourage  a  man  to  disagree  with  his  neigh- 
bors, or  they  make  it  run  in  the  channels  of  a  studied  and 
perfectly  senseless  ingenuity.  In  the  curriculum  of  these 
colleges  there  are  two  studies,  Hypothetic^  and  The  Cult 
of  the  Irrational,  which  are  to  supply  a  suitable  drill.  Hypoth- 
etics  is  the  intellectual  game  of  imagining  all  sorts  of  improba- 
bilities and  impossibilities,  and  of  trying  ingenious  solutions: 
a  game  based  on  the  belief  that  the  actual  world  of  problems 
is  too  simple  and  common  language  too  intelligible.  It  is  like 
sending  a  courier  to  cloudland  to  drift  aimlessly  in  and  out  of 
mists,  or  to  hurdle  cloudbanks,  instead  of  despatching  him, 
with  a  message  simple  and  urgent,  straight  to  the  very  heart 
of  practical  life.  The  Cult  of  the  Irrational  demands  the 
development  of  man's  unreasoning  powers  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  needed,  and  that  they  do  not,  like  reason,  develop 
without  encouragement. 

In  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh,"  there  is  an  unforgettable  portrait 
of  a  head  schoolmaster.  He  is  a  pompous  humbug,  who  knows 
many  things  in  a  "smattery  and  chatter y"  way,  and  who,  like 
all  pedants,  has  no  sense  of  perspective.  When  in  a  good 
humor,  he  talks  impressively  about  himself,  his  academic  honors, 
and  his  pamphlets,  is  in  truth  the  very  soul  of  condescension; 
but  once  provoked,  he  roars  like  a  stage  lion  and  hits  out  with 
a  capricious  and  blundering  cruelty.  The  portrait  is  not  a 
caricature.  The  little  boy  who  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  in 
Dr.  Skinner's  library  with  its  smell  of  Russia  leather,  looking 
at  the  shelves  upon  shelves  of  books  and  at  Skinner's  Works, 
splendidly  bound  and  arranged  to  catch  the  eye, — "this 
wretched,  little  heavy-eyed  mite"  was  Butler  himself. 
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The  blustering  and  the  cruelty  may  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  the  humbug  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  are  still  there. 
Earnest's  school  days  are  embittered  by  this  lack  of  sympathy. 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  music  but  meets  no  encouragement ; 
he  has  all  of  youth's  need  of  space  and  air  but  is  cramped  and 
caged ;  he  looks  out  on  life  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  trustfulness 
and  misgiving  but  is  turned  away  from,  snubbed  or  hum- 
bugged. The  fault  lies  not  solely  with  the  school,  it  is  in  the 
home  as  well;  in  fact,  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh"  is  a  satiric 
comment  on  the  failure  of  education  in  the  larger  sense  of  a 
preparation  for  life.  Earnest's  parents  join  hands  with  Dr. 
Skinner  and  with  hereditary  influences  in  Earnest  himself  in 
nearly  making  a  dismal  wreckage  of  his  life.  Butler  saw  clearly 
the  sharp  conflict  between  enthusiastic  youth  and  the  repressive 
egoism  of  the  middle  aged  and  old.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "should 
the  generations  overlap  one  another  at  all?  Why  cannot  we 
be  buried  as  eggs  in  neat  little  cells  with  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  each  wrapped  round  us  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
wake  up,  as  the  sphex  wasp  does,  to  find  its  papa  and  mamma 
have  not  only  left  ample  provision  at  its  elbow,  but  have  been 
eaten  by  sparrows  some  weeks  before  it  began  to  live  consciously 
on  its  own  account?"  Earnest's  father,  Theobald,  is  an  egoist 
as  his  father,  John  Pontifex,  was  before  him.  They  both  seek 
to  keep  their  children  dependent  and  to  dictate  their  careers; 
they  both  play  conjurors'  tricks  with  the  word  parent,  and  seek 
credit  and  gratitude  for  their  parental  meannesses  and  tyrannies ; 
they  hold  all  the  trump  cards,  and  hold  them  dishonestly.  I 
know  of  no  attack  on  parents  more  bitter  than  this.  Butler's 
own  unhappy  boyhood  is  reflected  in  the  book.  The  characters 
and  incidents  of  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh"  are  experienced  rather 
than  imagined — we  have  his  own  word  for  it;  that  is  what 
makes  the  satire  so  direct  and  so  bitter.  But  there  are  con- 
structive threads  in  this  meshwork  of  satire.  We  may  imagine 
Butler  giving  some  such  educational  advice  as  this:  Approach 
life  in  the  confident  spirit  of  a  master.  It  is  yours  to  command ; 
don't  slink  by  it  or  yield  to  it  in  a  panic.  Accept  the  good  things 
it  offers;  only  the  timid  or  mean-spirited  man  despises  money 
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and  pleasure.  Take  nothing  for  granted,  neither  religion  nor 
morality  nor  parental  authority  nor  the  wisdom  of  your  teachers. 
Equip  yourself  for  life  by  keeping  in  touch  with  its  practical 
problems.  Be  independent,  sure,  resourceful,  and  not  overly 
self-conscious.  Don't  prize  even  character  for  its  own  sake: 
gold  is  made  more  serviceable  by  an  alloy,  and  success  in  life 
means  compromise  and  skilful  management.  Self -conscious- 
ness is  too  much  like  the  creaking  of  imperfect  machinery;  to  do 
a  thing  well  is  to  do  it  surely,  unconsciously,  and  only  by  doing 
things  well  in  this  sense  can  you  fit  yourself  for  an  unobtrusive 
but  important  part  in  a  larger  life.  The  full  meaning  of  this 
formula  can  be  grasped  only  within  the  context  of  Butler's 
philosophical  ideas.  The  transition  from  satire  to  philosophy 
may  be  made  best  at  the  hand  of  what  Butler  says  about 
machines. 

There  are  in  Butler  really  two  theories  of  machines.  The 
first  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous  "Book  of  the  Machines  in 
Erewhon."  The  argument,  which  is  consistently  and  persua- 
sively developed,  is  this.  Admit  that  there  is  in  life  evolution 
in  the  sense  of  a  slow  modification  of  structures  and  functions ; 
why  then  not  assume  an  evolution  among  machines  as  well? 
The  delicately  adjusted  watch  seems  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  simple  and  crude  mechanism  of  earlier  time- 
pieces that  man  does  to  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Accidental 
variations  and  the  struggle  for  existence  are  held  to  explain 
how  and  in  what  direction  living  structures  are  modified;  they 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  evolution  of  machinery  as  well. 
Did  not  the  industrial  discovery  of  steam  originate  in  an  acci- 
dent ;  do  not  the  best  machines  survive,  superseding  the  others 
in  a  keen  struggle  of  types?  Granted  that  as  yet  the  crest  of 
evolution  is  the  coming  to  pass  of  a  self-active,  self-directive 
consciousness  in  man,  may  it  not  at  some  future  time  be  topped 
by  something  similar  but  more  perfect  in  machines  ?  At  present 
they  originate  in  human  needs  and  exist  because  they  serve; 
they  are  used,  fed,  kept  in  repair, — and  damned  if  they  don't 
glorify  us.  But  they  are  gaining  ground  and  threaten  to  reverse 
the  relation.  Our  intricate  modern  machinery,  once  fed  and 
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started,  works  with  an  amazing  degree  of  self-assurance  and 
self-regulative  power.  In  some  respects  it  is  already  superior 
to  man. 

" Our  sum-engines  never  drop  a  figure,  nor  our  looms  a  stitch; 
the  machine  is  brisk,  when  the  man  is  weary;  it  is  clear-headed 
and  collected,  when  the  man  is  stupid  and  dull;  it  needs  no 
slumber,  when  man  must  sleep  or  drop;  ever  at  its  post,  ever 
ready  for  work,  its  alacrity  never  flags,  its  patience  never  gives 
in;  its  might  is  stronger  than  combined  hundreds,  and  swifter 
than  the  flight  of  birds;  it  can  burrow  beneath  the  earth,  and 
walk  upon  the  largest  rivers  and  sink  not." 

The  drift  of  things  points  clearly  to  the  ultimate  emancipa- 
tion of  machines.  Not  the  Superman,  but  the  Supermachine  is 
the  goal.  "  Do  not  machines  eat  as  it  were  by  mannery  ?  Are 
we  not  ourselves  creating  our  successors  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  earth? — daily  adding  to  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their 
organization,  daily  giving  them  greater  skill  and  supplying 
more  and  more  of  that  self-regulating,  self-acting  power  which 
will  be  better  than  intellect  itself?" 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  elaborate  analogy?  Is  it  to  be 
taken  seriously?  Is  it  a  satire  on  Darwin?  Butler  expressly 
repudiates  both  these  interpretations.  It  is  in  reality  a  mixture 
of  fun,  satire,  and  thoughtful  speculation.  Part  of  the  fun  lies 
in  the  animalizing  of  machines — a  frequent  and  amusing  device 
of  the  caricaturist;  part  of  it  in  the  sober,  dogged,  complete 
carrying  out  of  the  analogy.  The  satire  is  rooted  in  a  reversal 
of  values ;  to  use  the  argument  from  design  in  order  to  cheapen 
man  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  human  presumption.  Thought  slips 
in  and  out  of  this  structure  of  fun  and  satire  with  hints,  alert 
and  at  times  profound,  of  a  theory  which  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Of  this,  the  second  theory  of  machines,  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
early  paper,  "Darwin  Among  the  Machines,"  the  first  draft  of 
"The  Book  of  the  Machines."  But  it  is  clearly  suggested  in 
"Lucubratio  Ebria,"  a  paper  written  in  1865,  two  years  later 
and  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  Erewhon;  it  was 
developed  and  became  one  of  the  leading  ideas  in  Butler's 
philosophy.  So  firmly  convinced  was  he  of  its  soundness  and 
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importance  that  he  added  to  a  later  edition  of  Erewhon  two 
chapters  devoted  to  its  exposition. 

"Lucubratio  Ebria"  begins  characteristically  with  a  glass  of 
hot  whisky  and  water,  but  is  none  the  less  serious.  In  it 
machines  are  regarded  as  extra-corporeous  limbs,  as  tools  and 
devices  by  means  of  which  man  extends  his  personality  and 
advances  in  the  biological  scale.  The  railway  train  is  "a  seven- 
leagued  foot  which  five  hundred  may  own  at  once;"  the  rich 
man  is  a  hundred  handed  giant  who  organizes  and  utilizes  all 
sorts  of  detachable  limbs.  The  whimsical  is  always  at  Butler's 
beck  and  call.  If  you  wish  a  man  well,  express  the  hope  that 
he  may  grow  plenty  of  limbs;  if  a  man  is  in  need  of  money 
say  that  his  organization  is  at  a  low  ebb.  In  the  notes  on 
"Croesus  and  His  Kitchen  Maid"  he  is  in  his  most  amusing 
and  most  farcical  vein. 

"Croesus's  kitchen  maid  is  part  of  him,  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  for  she  eats  what  comes  from  his  table 
and,  being  fed  of  one  flesh,  are  they  not  brother  and  sister  to 
one  another  in  virtue  of  community  of  nutriment  which  is  but 
a  thinly  veiled  travesty  of  descent?  When  she  eats  peas  with 
her  knife,  he  does  so  too ;  there  is  not  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter 
she  puts  in  her  mouth,  nor  a  lump  of  sugar  she  drops  into  her 
tea,  but  he  knoweth  it  altogether,  though  he  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  She  is  en-Croesused  and  he  en-scullery- 
maided  so  long  as  she  remains  linked  to  him  by  the  golden 
chain  which  passes  from  his  pocket  to  hers,  and  which  is  greatest 
of  all  unifiers. 

"True,  neither  party  is  aware  of  the  connection  at  all  as  long 
as  things  go  smoothly.  Croesus  no  more  knows  the  name  of, 
or  feels  the  existence  of,  his  kitchen  maid  than  a  peasant  in 
health  knows  about  his  liver;  nevertheless  he  is  awakened  to 
a  dim  sense  of  an  undefined  something  when  he  pays  his  grocer 
or  his  baker.  She  is  more  definitely  aware  of  him  than  he  of 
her,  but  is  by  way  of  an  overshadowing  presence  rather  than  a 
clear  and  intelligent  comprehension.  And  though  Croesus 
does  not  eat  the  kitchen  maid's  meals  otherwise  than  vicariously, 
still  to  eat  vicariously  is  to  eat:  the  meals  so  eaten  by  his 
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kitchen  maid  nourish  the  better  ordering  of  the  dinner  which 
nourishes  and  engenders  the  better  ordering  of  Croesus  himself. 
He  is  fed  therefore  by  the  feeding  of  his  kitchen  maid." 

This  comedy,  however,  swings  on  an  intellectual  pivot. 
"I  want  people  to  see  either  their  cells  as  less  parts  of  them- 
selves than  they  do,  or  their  servants  as  more."  To  Butler's 
mind  our  bodily  selves  are  as  truly  compounds  as  our  house- 
holds are.  Unity,  if  unity  there  is,  is  the  result  of  organization : 
an  organization  loose  enough  to  admit  of  all  manner  of  dis- 
turbances and  disruptions — the  cook  may  smash  the  crockery 
or  spoil  the  dinner,  and  our  cells  may  go  on  a  strike — but  close 
enough  to  cause  a  reverberation  throughout  the  body  or  the 
household.  To  stress  the  separateness,  the  independence,  of 
things  is  the  first  step  to  pluralism ;  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  the  mechanical  and  the  living  and  to  show  things  in 
their  togetherness  are  the  first  advances  to  monism.  We  may 
have  our  individual  preferences  in  the  matter,  but  we  have  no 
particular  grievance  against  the  man  who  is  irresistibly  carried 
to  one  or  the  other.  What  we  do  object  to  is  that  he  should 
be  caught  in  the  counter-currents  of  both.  At  first  sight  that 
seems  to  be  Butler's  position. 

In  the  chapters  on  personal  identity  in  "Life  and  Habit," 
he  insists  that  personality  is  discontinuous,  physically,  intellectu- 
ally, even  within  the  span  of  the  individual's  life  and  death, 
which  itself  is  arbitrary.  The  I  of  yesterday  is  not  the  I  of 
today  or  tomorrow.  Worse  still,  is  the  I  of  either  yesterday  or 
today  really  an  I  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  bundle  of  functionally 
related  or  parasitical  units?  Butler  with  his  usual  industry 
quotes  from  Darwin  and  from  physiologists  to  show  that  each 
muscular  fibre-cell  and  bone-corpuscle  have  a  life  and  death  and 
an  independence  of  their  own.  Again,  is  this  loosely  federated 
I  separable  at  all  along  clear-cut  lines  from  the  world  outside 
it?  A  man's  stomach  is  a  purse  of  untanned  leather  and  his 
purse  an  extra  corporeous  stomach;  hair  and  nails  are  not  so 
truly  his  as  the  clothes  he  wears  or  the  tools  he  uses.  Dogs 
may  think  our  shoes  "spare  paws  in  our  bed-rooms  which  lie 
by  the  wall  and  go  to  sleep  when  we  have  not  got  them  on." 
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At  this  point  the  machinery  of  Butler's  thought  seems  to  catch 
and  reverse.  Personality  has  been  chopped  to  fine  bits  for  the 
purpose,  it  seems,  of  making  it  homogeneous  with  all  else.  The 
universe  itself  becomes  a  compound  animal. 

"I  cannot  see  things  round  about  me  without  feeling  that 
they  are  all  parts  of  one  whole  which  is  trying  to  do  something; 
it  has  not  perhaps  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  trying 
after,  but  it  is  doing  its  best.  I  see  old  age,  decay  and  failure 
as  the  relaxation,  after  effort,  of  a  muscle  in  the  corporation 
of  things,  or  as  a  tentative  effort  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  as 
the  dropping  off  of  particles  of  skin  from  a  healthy  limb. 
This  dropping  off  is  the  death  of  any  given  generation  of  our 
cells  as  they  work  their  way  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  skins 
and  then  get  rubbed  off  and  go  away." 

What  is  to  be  made  of  this?  Is  Butler's  thought  not  a  sort 
of  mental  rowing-machine,  with  a  forward  and  backward  sweep 
to  it,  but  stationary  for  all  its  effort?  Why  hold  that  the  most 
compact  and  homogeneous  things  we  know  are  like  a  lot  of 
cow-bells  on  an  alpine  pasture,  and  then  suggest  that  ducks 
strung  along  a  ditch  in  the  distance  are  like  a  crawling  serpent, 
or  that  a  giant,  looking  at  the  earth  through  a  microscope, 
might  think  the  ants  and  flies  of  succeeding  years  the  same? 

Butler's  position  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  seems  to  be.  What 
saves  him  are  his  disbelief  in  absolute  truth  and  his  pragmatist 
method  of  reasoning.  The  universe  may  with  equal  reason  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  unity  or  difference;  the  truest  for  the 
time  being  is  the  most  suitable.  If  we  dig  deep  enough  we 
strike  the  bedrock  of  contradiction,  and  blunt  or  bend  our  logical 
tools.  But  build  on  it  we  must;  and  faith,  economy,  efficiency, 
and  good  fellowship  among  ideas  must  guide  our  building. 
In  Butler's  words : 

"In  the  complex  of  human  affairs  we  should  aim  not  at  a 
supposed  absolute  standard  but  at  the  greatest  coming-together- 
ness or  convenience  of  all  our  ideas  and  practices;  that  is 
to  say,  at  their  most  harmonious  working  with  one  another. 
Hit  ourselves  somewhere  we  are  bound  to  do:  no  idea  will 
travel  far  without  colliding  with  some  other  idea.  Thus,  if 
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we  pursue  one  line  of  probable  convenience,  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  see  all  things  as  ultimately  one :  that  is,  if  we  insist 
rather  on  the  points  of  agreement  between  things  than  those  of 
disagreement.  If  we  insist  on  the  opposite  view,  namely  on 
the  points  of  disagreement,  we  find  ourselves  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  atom  is  an  individual  entity,  and  that  the 
unity  between  even  the  most  united  things  is  apparent  only. 
If  we  did  not  unduly  insist  upon — that  is  to  say,  emphasize  and 
exaggerate — the  part  which  concerns  us  for  the  time,  we  should 
never  get  to  understand  anything;  the  proper  way  is  to  exagger- 
ate first  one  view  and  then  the  other,  and  then  let  the  two 
exaggerations  collide,  but  good-temperedly  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  So  we  see  first  all  things  as  one, 
then  all  things  as  many  and,  in  the  end,  a  multitude  in  unity 
and  a  unity  in  multitude." 

On  the  whole  Butler  leans  toward  unity,  and  nowhere  is  that 
leaning  more  strongly  and  strikingly  shown  than  in  his  scientific 
and  philosophical  books. 

Butler  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  readers 
of  Darwin.  J.  B.  Yeats,  who  met  him  in  1867  when  they  were 
both  art  students,  tells  how  Butler  if  he  liked  any  one  would 
ask  him  if  he  had  read  the  book  and  would  offer  to  lend  him 
the  "Origin  of  Species."  Throughout  his  life  he  studied  it 
closely,  comparing  successive  editions,  weighing  passages, 
testing  claims,  and  looking  for  antecedents.  Four  books, 
"Life  and  Habit"  (1877),  "Evolution,  Old  and  New"  (1879), 
"Unconscious  Memory"  (1880),  "Luck  or  Cunning"  (1887), 
and  one  essay,  "The  Dilemma  of  Darwinism,"  were  the  fruits 
of  this  interest.  That  Butler  was  an  ardent  evolutionist  should 
be  borne  constantly  in  mind;  however  casually  he  inspects  a 
speculative  or  moral  problem,  it  is  this  enthusiasm  that  supplies 
the  coloring. 

His  very  enthusiasm  makes  him  a  sharp  critic  of  Darwin, 
whom  he  accuses  of  having  slighted  the  older  evolutionists, 
Buff  on,  Lamarck  and  Erasmus  Darwin.  The  general  theory  is 
theirs  as  well  as  his;  theirs  is  also  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
in  fact  if  not  in  name.  That  Darwin  and  his  followers  should 
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ignorantly  or  presumptuously  fail  to  give  predecessors  their 
due  would  of  itself  draw  merely  a  satiric  thrust;  Butler's 
protest  is  a  much  more  serious  one.  One  of  his  titles,  "Luck 
or  Cunning,"  epitomizes  the  controversy.  According  to  the 
orthodox  Darwinian  theory,  species  are  developed  and  functions 
and  structures  are  modified  as  the  result  of  a  great  number  of 
slight  accidental  variations  which  prove  serviceable  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  giraffe,  Darwin  holds,  did  not 
acquire  its  long  neck  from  an  impulse  to  stretch  it  and  to  shape 
itself  to  a  long-necked  species,  "but  because  any  varieties 
which  occurred  among  its  ante-types  with  a  longer  neck  than 
usual  at  once  secured  a  fresh  range  of  pasture  over  the  same 
ground  as  their  shorter  necked  companions,  and  on  the  first 
scarcity  of  food  were  thus  enabled  to  outlive  them."  The 
passage  is  aimed  at  Lamarck,  who,  assuming  in  plant  and  animal 
an  impulse  to  develop  and  perfect  themselves,  interprets  new 
habits  and  new  organs  as  purposive  contrivances  of  this  impulse, 
or  need.  Butler  sides  with  Lamarck  on  the  general  issue  that 
cunning  rather  than  luck  is  the  formative  principle  in  evolution. 
To  him  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  complex  and  so  well  adjusted 
a  mechanism  as  the  human  eye  should  have  resulted  from  a 
series  of  lucky  throws  in  the  game  of  life.  This  reminds  one 
of  Bergson's  argument  that  a  slight  accidental  variation  in  one 
part  of  the  eye  would  be  useless  in  the  struggle  for  life  unless 
a  whole  series  of  serviceable  complementary  changes  took  place 
also,  a  combination  which  is  only  a  little  less  difficult  to  explain 
in  terms  of  accident  than  are  striking  similarities  of  structure — 
in  the  human  eye  and  that  of  certain  molluscs — along  widely 
divergent  lines  of  evolution.  There  is,  in  fact  a  surprising 
resemblance  between  Butler's  and  Bergson's  theories.  Both 
insist  on  a  creative  force  in  evolution,  both  make  much  of  need, 
impetus,  design,  and  both  are  careful  not  to  interpret  design 
as  a  planned  as  well  as  planful  control  of  the  future.  The 
impulse  is  a  groping  one,  with  a  reach  only  a  little  beyond  the 
present  problem  and  a  technique  of  the  bit  by  bit  sort.  Of  the 
two,  Butler  is  the  less  subtle  and  less  resourceful  thinker. 
He  uses  constantly  the  argument  from  analogy  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  he  criticized  and  satirized  its  use  by  Paley.  He  never 
wearies  of  pointing  to  the  marvelous  contrivances  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life:  the  living  pottery  of  the  eggshell,  the  pitcher 
plant,  the  architecture  of  the  bee,  the  ingenious  fertilizing 
devices  of  certain  orchids.  Of  the  latter  he  says: 

.  .  .  I  can  no  more  believe  that  all  this  has  come  about 
without  design  on  the  part  of  the  orchid,  and  a  gradual  percep- 
tion of  the  advantages  it  is  able  to  take  over  the  bee,  and  a 
righteous  determination  to  enjoy  them,  than  I  can  believe  that 
a  mouse-trap  or  a  steam-engine  is  the  result  of  the  accumulation 
of  blind  minute  fortuitous  variations  in  a  creature  called  man, 
which  creature  has  never  wanted  either  mouse-traps  or  steam- 
engines,  but  has  had  a  sort  of  promiscuous  tendency  to  make 
them,  and  was  benefited  by  making  them,  so  that  those  of  the 
race  who  had  a  tendency  to  make  them  survived  and  left  issue, 
which  issue  would  thus  naturally  tend  to  make  more  mouse- 
traps and  more  steam-engines." 

Butler  must  not  be  understood  to  deny  luck;  what  he  objects 
to  the  giving  it  a  nine-tenth  part  rather  than  a  one-tenth  part 
in  the  process.  The  difficulties  in  his  own  position  are  not 
few.  His  other  theories  are  meant  to  meet  them.  Provision 
for  the  storing  of  experiences  must  be  made  and  so  instinct  is 
defined  as  habit  and  habit  as  unconscious  memory.  Circulation 
and  digestion  are  among  our  oldest  habits  and  most  obstinate 
memories.  Two  further  things  are  needed:  memory  must  be 
interpreted  as  spent,  or  lapsed  intelligence,  and  unity  from 
generation  to  generation  must  be  established.  "A  hen  is  only 
an  egg's  way  of  making  another  egg." — Here  is  what  Butler 
says  of  the  memory  of  the  caterpillar.  "It  has  no  concern 
with  eggs  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched,  but  it  clearly  remembers 
not  only  having  been  a  caterpillar  before,  but  also  having  turned 
itself  into  a  chrysalis  before;  for  when  the  time  comes  for  it 
to  do  this,  it  is  at  no  loss,  as  it  would  certainly  be  if  the  position 
was  unfamiliar,  but  it  immediately  begins  doing  what  it  did 
when  last  it  was  in  a  like  case,  repeating  the  process  as  nearly 
as  the  environment  will  allow,  taking  every  step  in  the  same 
order  as  last  time,  and  doing  its  work  with  that  ease  and  per- 
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fection  which  we  observe  to  belong  to  the  force  of  habit,  and 
to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  long,  long  practice."  Lapses  of  memory  account  for  any 
discontinuity,  and  new  needs  and  trial  movements  explain 
development. 

It  is  a  fantastically  humanized  picture  of  nature  that  Butler 
seems  to  give,  but  we  must  not  do  him  the  injustice  of  neglecting 
theories  of  his  which  make  it  less  strange.  He  uses  the  argu- 
ment from  human  analogy  to  excess,  but  he  also  is  intent  on 
mechanizing  man;  he  attributes  intelligence  to  plants,  but  he 
makes  the  test  of  intelligence  not  the  knowing  about  but  the 
knowing  how.  At  best  his  position  is  difficult,  and  his  argu- 
ments are  unconvincing.  His  theories  are  carried  on  the  back 
of  an  emotional  demand,  the  demand  for  a  world  that  is  essenti- 
ally a  unity  and  is  essentially  mind.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
question  is  one  of  faith,  and  with  the  acceptability  of  that  faith 
his  theories  stand  or  fall.  He  tells  the  story  of  how  he  came 
across  a  secondhand  copy  of  "Life  and  Habit,"  in  which  the 
giver  had  written  to  a  friend,  "Please  accept  this  book  (which 
I  think  contains  more  truth,  and  less  evidence  of  it,  than  any 
other  I  have  met  with)."  That,  I  think,  puts  the  matter  fairly 
and  squarely  on  the  basis  of  faith. 

However  urgent  this  faith  and  however  ingenious  in  its  ways 
of  justification,  the  popular  interest  in  Butler  lies  elsewhere, 
in  his  satire.  Of  the  two  questions  commonly  asked — Is  there 
anything  distinctive  about  Butler's  satire?  And  will  it  live? — 
I  consider  the  first  only  worthy  of  serious  thought;  the  second 
I  dislike  intensely,  for  nowhere  is  the  final  disposal  of  values 
it  implies  more  out  of  place,  and  nowhere  is  Butler's  theory  of 
life  in  death  and  death  in  life  more  applicable  than  in  dealing 
with  satire.  The  satiric  response  is  something  highly  specialized 
and  therefore  definitely  limited,  closely  bound  up  with  the 
here  and  now  and  therefore  dying  with  the  death  of  its  material, 
but  constantly  called  back  to  life  by  life  itself.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  satire.  There  is  moral  satire,  of  the  type  of 
Juvenal's.  In  it  a  tremendous  and  conservative  earnestness  is 
brought  to  bear  on  contemporary  conditions ;  they  are  painted 
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in  dark,  forbidding  colors.  Much  in  Juvenal  appears  to  us 
declamatory  rhetoric,  simply  because  imperial  Rome  seems  so 
widely  separated  from  modern  society,  but  the  leap  is  made 
and  the  vitality  of  his  satire  re-established  when  we  remember 
that  unchastity,  thieving,  cruelty,  love  of  luxury  are  recurrent 
human  vices  to  be  hit  at  with  all  the  moral  venom  at  our  com- 
mand. Then  there  is  philosophical  satire,  satire  in  the  service 
of  some  comprehensive  radical  idea.  It  goes  beyond  the  expo- 
sure of  vices  to  an  attack  on  conventional  morality  itself; 
much  of  Voltaire's  is  of  this  type.  Again,  there  is  splenetic 
satire,  originating  in  an  individual  grievance,  and  ungenerous 
in  its  desire  to  cheapen  things  simply  because  they  are  held 
to  be  precious.  Of  this  curious  mixture  of  vanity  and  cruelty, 
there  is  much  in  Swift.  The  fourth  variety  is  playful  satire. 
Like  the  others  it  is  fearless,  but  unlike  them  it  is  disengaged; 
it  casts  on  life  a  sharp  inquisitive  light  and  throws  it  about 
from  point  to  point  with  all  the  caprice  of  a  playful  and  delighted 
fancy.  Martial  and  Juvenal  dealt  with  the  same  material  but 
in  a  totally  different  spirit ;  Martial's  work  shows  an  utter  lack 
of  moral  animus,  and  an  enjoyment,  sportive  and  malicious  as 
well,  of  the  many  follies  of  human  nature. 

Butler's  satire  ranges  from  the  philosophical  to  the  playful. 
I  confess  that  I  like  it  best  when  it  is  most  playful.  There  is 
then  less  of  that  forcing  the  note  which  is  a  weakness  in  "  Erewhon 
Revisited "  and  in  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh.  There  is  little  light- 
ness of  touch  in  the  satiric  handling  of  Theobald's  character. 
Butler  fastens  his  teeth  in  him  and  shakes  him  with  terrier-like 
thoroughness.  Christina  is  handled  in  the  same  fashion.  Not 
that  they  merit  our  sympathy,  for  they  are  bores,  and  destruc- 
tive ones  at  that,  but  they  are  small  game,  and  it  is  rather 
wearisome  to  see  them  run  down  and  dispatched  in  such  down- 
right fashion.  The  game  lacks  subtlety  and  suffers  from  over- 
emphasis. There  is  a  decided  animus,  an  animus  hardly  separ- 
able from  moral  or  philosophical  satire.  Butler's  mind  is  active, 
but  not  always  disengaged,  strong  but  not  always  subtle  or 
flexible,  tolerant  but  always  unbiassed.  His  satiric  allusions  to 
scientists  are  many;  he  often  brackets  the  scientist  and  the 
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clergyman  and  distrusts  them  both.  What  he  fears  is  the 
dogmatic  temper,  and  there  was  certainly  much  in  the  intellec- 
tual situation  of  his  time  to  justify  that  fear.  But  what  he 
overlooks  is  the  fact  that  the  scientist  is  dogmatic  when  he 
becomes  a  system-builder,  and  that  science  carries  within 
itself  its  own  antidote  in  the  shape  of  patient,  self-denying 
cumulative  work  of  experimentation.  He  also  fails  to  see  the 
touch  of  the  dogmatic  in  his  own  position;  the  man  who 
creates  a  Homer  in  his  own  image  is  no  less  vulnerable  than  the 
man  who  creates  God  in  his  own  image.  Only  occasionally  does 
Butler  turn  the  satiric  light  on  himself  and  his  views.  He  is 
best  when  he  is  freest  and  most  playful.  When  he  characterizes 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  spiritual  treadmill  or 
when  he  compares  a  geologist  to  a  linen-draper  intent  on  a  study 
of  textile  life  and  its  families — "cotton,  linen,  hempen,  woolen, 
silk,  mohair,  alpaca" — and  a  scientist  to  a  man  with  two 
throats,  one  straining  at  a  gnat  and  the  other  swallowing  a 
camel,  there  is  enough  truth  in  the  comparisons  to  give  them 
a  sting,  but  not  enough  to  keep  them  from  being  misleading. 
There  is  some  injustice  in  the  idea,  but  then  satire  is  not  noted 
for  a  fine  sense  of  justice.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  malice 
in  Butler's  satire,  but  with  few  exceptions  it  is  a  playful  malice, 
a  malice  lacking  personal,  moral,  and  intellectual  animus.  It 
is  then  that  it  is  most  amusing  and  most  satisfying.  Butler 
at  his  best  has  a  whimsical  prodding  malice  which  arouses  the 
grotesque,  lumbering,  laughable  shapes  of  life  to  activity  and 
makes  them  exhibit  themselves.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
satiric  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jupp  is  as  superior  to  that  of  Theobald 
as  the  prodding-stick  is  to  the  schoolmaster's  pointer.  Mrs. 
Jupp  is  of  the  kith  and  kin  of  Dame  Quickly.  Now  Shakespeare, 
according  to  Butler,  did  not  invent  Dame  Quickly,  but  found 
her  among  her  many  sisters  in  actual  life;  she  literally  called 
for  satiric  treatment.  When  Falstaff  asks  the  time  of  day  and 
is  told  that  it  could  matter  to  him  only  if  hours  were  cups  of 
sack,  minutes  capons,  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and  the 
sun  a  wench  in  flame-colored  taffeta,  the  satire  is  perfect  in  its 
point  and  in  its  whimsical  imaginative  play.  The  note  is  not 
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forced,  it  is  evocative  of  the  satiric  material  implicit  in  life 
itself.  Of  such  evocative  satire  there  is  much  in  Butler.  If  you 
know  him  only  through  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh,"  you  will  miss 
a  good  part  of  it;  but  follow  him  in  his  walks  through  medieval 
sanctuaries,  in  his  Darwinian  excursions,  his  comments  and 
random  talks,  and  you  will  see  him  amusing  himself  with  a 
prodding-stick  as  another  man  might  with  a  cane,  and  you 
will  see  life  awakening  to  strange  antics.  Not  every  one  enjoys 
the  game.  Many  of  us  like  serious  matters  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously, and  the  most  serious  of  all  to  be  left  severely  alone. 
For  Butler  there  is  nothing  too  serious  for  critical  inspection 
or  for  an  amusing  twist.  As  he  drives  his  intellect  over  the 
ground  he  indulges  in  surprising  quips  and  pranks. 

This  unusual  mixture  of  earnest  and  unifying  thought,  of 
critical  curiosity,  and  of  an  alert  playfulness  marks  Butler 
throughout.  It  varies  in  its  proportions,  that  is  what  makes 
him  so  stimulating  and  so  provocative  a  writer.  Those  who  look 
for  finality  of  any  sort  will  find  him  disappointing,  and  those 
who  put  a  "No  Trespassing"  sign  on  their  beliefs  will  find  him 
irritating  and  will  dislike  him  intensely.  Yet  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  a  hardy  intellectual  life  in  the  open,  and  beliefs 
that  cannot  stand  it  had  better  die.  Butler  is  often  severe  and 
not  always  generous,  his  sympathies  are  limited,  and  his  satiric 
recoil  is  overly  quick,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  solid  strength 
in  the  man,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  pose  or  trifling.  The 
roots  of  that  strength  are  honesty,  devotion  to  his  work,  and 
a  remarkable  unity  and  simplicity  of  purpose  beneath  the  satiric 
branchings  of  his  mind. 

I  have  not  painted  Butler  all  in  black;  not  even  the  Devil 
ought  to  be  painted  thus.  Nor  have  I  given  a  black-and-white 
portrait.  You  cannot  watch  his  tongue  at  its  sharpest  and  his 
eyes  at  their  hardest,  and  then  seek  sentimental  satisfaction  in 
the  sharp  contrast  of  eyes  that  soften,  a  whimsical  and  thought- 
ful smile,  and  a  real,  if  somewhat  ceremonious  kindliness. 
Butler's  is  a  complex  personality  with  subtle  and  blended 
shadings ;  it  calls  for  a  complex  reaction.  If  you  are  something 
of  a  gambler  you  will  stake  your  beliefs  and  ideals  on  his 
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challenge — and  what  spiritual  life  except  the  most  stagnant  is 
not  urged  forward  by  the  taking  of  such  risks?  But  if  you 
accept  the  risk,  see  to  it  that  you  come  a  little  closer  to  his  ideal 
of  a  blend  of  the  single-minded  and  the  urbane  than  he  himself 
did,  and  be  sure  to  be  more  critical  of  him  than  he  was  of 
himself. 
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BY  JOHN  C.  ROLFE 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

A  great  man  resembles  the  principal  star  of  a  constellation 
rather  than  an  isolated  luminary.  His  commanding  personality 
attracts  to  his  side  a  galaxy  of  lesser,  or  equal  lights,  in  the  form 
of  men  who  are  led  to  follow  his  fortunes  either  by  a  sincere  and 
single-hearted  devotion  or  by  self-interest  and  personal  ambi- 
tion. The  latter  are  more  likely  to  be  tempted  by  excess  of 
confidence  or  by  jealousy  to  desert  their  leader,  and  either  to 
attach  themselves  to  what  they  regard  as  more  promising 
auspices  or  to  essay  an  independent  career.  This  temptation  is 
the  stronger  when,  as  often  happens,  there  are  among  the  sub- 
ordinates those  who  surpass  their  chief  in  certain  qualities,  and 
who  do  not  realize  that  it  is  because  of  their  lack  either  of  the 
favor  of  fortune  or  of  some  innate  and  often  obscure  quality  of 
leadership  that  he  has  reached  a  higher  station  than  their  own. 
Thus  Augustus  was  by  no  means  the  equal  of  Agrippa  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  or  of  Maecenas  as  a  statesman ;  yet  in  all  probability 
neither  Agrippa  nor  Maecenas  could  have  become  ruler  of  the 
world.  And  either  a  consciousness  of  this,  or  genuine  devotion 
to  their  emperor,  kept  them  from  making  the  attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  leader  of  men  commonly  owes  no  small 
part  of  his  success  to  the  sound  judgment  and  foresight  which 
enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  men  of  ability  in  various 
lines,  as  well  as  to  the  personal  qualities  by  which  he  secures 
and  retains  their  loyalty  and  allegiance.  Julius  Caesar,  for 
example,  made  his  way  to  power  largely  through  his  skill  in 
judging  men  and  winning  their  affections.  The  former  quality 
kept  him  from  involving  himself  in  such  rash  ventures  as  the 
the  conspiracies  of  Lepidus  and  Catiline  and  gave  him  com- 
petent and  for  the  most  part  faithful  officers;  the  latter  ensured 
that  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  which  made  them 
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proof  against  the  temptations  offered  by  his  enemies,  and  which 
induced  them  to  serve  in  time  of  need  without  pay  and  without 
an  allowance  of  food.  His  downfall  was  apparently  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  splendid  abilities,  and  consequent  over- 
confidence  in  his  destiny,  which  led  him  to  rely  too  much  upon 
himself  and  made  him  intolerant  of  counsel  or  admonition. 

In  his  earlier  days  Caesar's  brilliant  career  and  personal 
charm  drew  to  his  side  many  of  his  younger  contemporaries, 
who  were  led  to  follow  his  fortunes  either  by  the  desire  for 
preferment  or  by  love  of  adventure.  Of  these  some  remained 
true  and  steadfast  friends  to  the  end,  some  lost  their  lives  in  his 
service,  and  others  fell  away  at  various  stages  of  his  career  and 
from  varying  motives.  Among  those  who  perished  was  Gaius 
Curio,  whose  rash  self-confidence  led  to  the  disastrous  defeat  of  a 
part  of  the  Caesarian  forces  in  Africa.  Caesar's  account  of  the 
affair  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  neither  represents  the 
reverse  as  a  victory  nor  minimizes  its  significance ;  he  does  full 
justice  to  Curio's  personal  valor  and  devotion  to  his  com- 
mander; and  while  he  makes  it  clear  enough  that  the  disaster 
was  the  result  of  bad  judgment,  he  indulges  in  no  criticism  or 
complaint. 

Of  those  who  deserted  Caesar  we  have,  besides  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators  against  his  life,  a  conspicu- 
ous example  in  Titus  Labienus,  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
Gallic  War,  in  whose  pages  Caesar  pays  generous  tribute  to  the 
conspicuous  services  of  his  ablest  lieutenant .  The  motives  which 
led  Labienus,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  to  take  sides 
with  Pompey  can,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  only  be 
inferred.  He  may  have  been  actuated  by  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  republic;  his  words  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  which  I 
shall  quote  later,  suggest  a  belief  that  the  Pompeians  had  the 
better  prospect  of  success ;  or,  since  he  was  a  shrewd  politician 
as  well  as  an  able  soldier,  he  may  have  thought  that  after  the 
war  he  could  handle  Pompey  more  easily  than  he  could  his 
former  general  and  thus  play  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  state.  These  are  questions  which  cannot 
be  answered  with  certainty  for  lack  of  evidence ;  but  the  career 
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of  Labienus  seems  to  show  that  he  was  a  capable  and  efficient 
subordinate,  not  lacking  the  power  of  initiative,  as  Caesar 
himself  testifies,  but  without  the  qualities  of  a  great  leader  of 
men.  With  true  tragic  irony,  but  with  no  trace  of  bitterness  or 
resentment,  Caesar  tells  us  how  completely  Labienus  shared  the 
incredible  over-confidence  of  the  Pompeian  high  command 
before  the  battle  at  Pharsalus.  In  the  council  of  war  which 
preceded  the  engagement,  after  Pompey  had  boasted  that  his 
overwhelming  superiority  in  cavalry  would  enable  him  at  once 
to  outflank  and  rout  his  opponent,  so  that  the  Pompeian 
infantry  would  not  even  get  into  action,  Labienus  endorsed 
this  extravagant  promise  in  the  following  words:  "Do  not 
imagine,  Pompey,  that  the  army  before  us  is  the  one  which 
conquered  Gaul  and  Germany.  I  took  part  in  all  the  battles 
and  know  whereof  I  speak.  Only  a  small  part  of  that  army  is 
left.  The  greater  number  have  perished,  as  was  inevitable  in 
so  many  battles ;  the  autumn  fevers  of  Italy  accounted  for  many 
others,  many  were  discharged  and  went  home,  many  were  left 
upon  the  Continent.  The  forces  which  you  see  before  you  are 
made  up  from  levies  of  the  present  year  in  Hither  Gaul  and 
the  majority  of  the  men  are  from  the  colonies  beyond  the  Po. 
And  even  such  strength  as  they  had  was  lost  in  the  two  battles 
at  Dyrrachium."  He  then  took  oath  not  to  return  to  camp 
except  as  victor.  His  feelings  a  few  hours  later  may  better  be 
imagined  than  described;  he  did  not  survive  the  Civil  War, 
but  fell  on  the  hard-fought  field  of  Munda. 

Among  the  younger  men  who  seem  to  have  remained  stead- 
fast friends  of  the  great  Julius  was  Gaius  Sallustius  Crispus, 
commonly  known  as  Sallust.  He  was  born  in  the  year  86 
before  our  era  and  was  thus  about  fifteen  years  Caesar's  junior.  * 
The  career  of  this  young  man  may  profitably  engage  our  atten- 
tion for  a  time,  both  because  it  illustrates  various  interesting 
phases  of  Roman  life  and  politics,  and  because  Sallust  holds  a 
high  rank  among  ancient  writers  of  history.  The  material 
which  we  have  for  studying  his  life  is  scanty  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  credibility.  It  consists,  in  addition  to  his  own  works 

*  Whether  Caesar  was  born  in  102  or  100  BJC.  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 
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and  casual  allusions  in  other  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  of  two 
Invectives  of  unknown  authorship,  one  of  which  purports  to 
have  been  pronounced  by  Sallust  in  the  senate  against  Cicero, 
and  the  other  to  be  Cicero's  reply.  Both  are,  however,  spurious ; 
the  former  belongs  apparently  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Caesar,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  been 
written  about  two  centuries  later. 

We  know  that  Sallust  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  small  town 
in  the  Sabine  country,  about  fifty-five  miles  northeast  of  Rome, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Apennine  range.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  some 
thirty  years  ago  honored  the  memory  of  their  greatest  citizen 
by  a  monument,  to  the  cost  of  which  classical  students  all  over 
the  world  made  contributions.  The  ancient  Sabines  had  an 
enviable  name  for  austere  virtue.  Their  rugged  land  had  given 
Rome  its  second  king,  the  pious  Numa,  and  her  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro;  and  it  was  to 
produce  the  emperor  upon  whom  fell  the  task  of  restoring  order 
and  financial  solvency  after  the  reign  of  Nero  and  the  terrible 
year  of  anarchy  which  followed.  Their  virtue  was  proverbial 
at  least  as  late  as  the  days  of  Juvenal  and  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  Sallust  was  brought  up  amid  favorable  surround- 
ings, as  in  fact  the  author  of  the  second  Invective  implies.  Since 
in  due  course  he  held  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons, 
his  family  was  necessarily  of  plebeian  origin,  and  no  previous 
member  of  his  house  had  secured  admission  for  himself  and  his 
posterity  to  the  "new  nobility."  Sallust  was  the  first  of  his 
name  to  achieve  distinction  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  Amiternum 
could  boast  of  no  great  man  of  earlier  days,  to  fire  his  youthful 
ambition  as  Marius  of  Arpinum  did  that  of  Cicero.  The 
prominence  of  the  family  was  a  brief  one,  except  in  so  far  as 
Sallust  gave  it  undying  glory,  since  the  historian's  nephew, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  a  friend  of  Augustus  and  addressed  by 
Horace  in  one  of  his  Odes,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  its 
members  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  history. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  men  who  won  political  or 
military  distinction  during  the  Republican  Period  of  Rome's 
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history,  and  nearly  all  of  those  who  achieved  renown  as  writers, 
were  born  in  Italian  cities  and  towns  other  than  Rome.  Such 
men  had  in  their  youth  the  choice  between  two  very  different 
futures.  They  might  either  remain  in  their  native  place  and 
be  satisfied  with  such  opportunities  as  it  could  offer,  or  they 
might  go  to  Rome  and  follow  a  career  of  greater  difficulty  but 
with  larger  possibilities  of  eminence.  The  former  choice  was 
that,  for  example,  of  the  grandfather  of  Augustus,  of  whom 
Suetonius  writes:  "Content  with  the  magistracies  of  a  small 
town  and  blessed  with  an  abundant  patrimony,  he  lived  to  a 
peaceful  old  age."  This  brief  sentence  sums  up  an  enviable 
history,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  this  prominent  man  of 
Velitrae  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  not  only  because  of 
his  rank  but  also  because  of  his  benefactions;  for  in  the  towns 
of  Italy  the  magistrates,  instead  of  receiving  a  salary  and 
enriching  themselves  besides  by  public  contracts  and  other 
opportunities  for  "graft,"  were  expected  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gift  of  their  fellow-citizens  either  by  the  construction 
of  public  works  of  ornament  or  of  utility,  or  by  entertaining  the 
people  with  games  and  shows,  as  inscriptions  abundantly 
testify.  We  may  imagine  him  as  a  serene  and  good  natured, 
somewhat  portly  and  self-satisfied  old  gentleman,  blissfully 
unaware  of  the  great  destiny  which  awaited  his  grandson,  except 
for  whose  eminence  his  own  humble  career  would  have  remained 
unrecorded,  but  with  whom  he  perhaps  would  not  have  cared 
to  change  places  if  he  could.  With  this  picture  we  may  con- 
trast Sallust's  description  of  Catiline,  the  ambitious  Roman 
senator,  who  had  fought  his  way  to  the  praetorship  but  had  been 
unable  to  attain  the  supreme  goal  of  the  consulship :  "  His  color 
was  pallid,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  gait  now  hurried,  now  halting; 
his  face  and  mem  revealed  the  madman." 

Catiline's  disappointment  was  a  common  one,  although  it 
seldom  led  to  such  fatal  results.  Rome's  chief  magistracy,  as 
a  glance  at  the  Fasti  will  show,  was  for  a  long  period  restricted 
to  a  few  powerful  families.  As  Sallust  says,  "The  nobles  passed 
the  consulship  from  hand  to  hand.  No  'new  man'  was  so 
distinguished  or  could  perform  such  exploits  as  not  to  be  con- 
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sidered  unworthy  of  that  honor  and,  as  it  were,  unclean." 
By  a  "new  man"  (novus  homo)  he  means  one  whose  ancestors 
had  not  gained  senatorial  rank  and  thus  conferred  nobility  upon 
his  descendants.  When  such  a  man  did  reach  the  consulship, 
as  did  Marius  and  later  Cicero,  it  was  usually  owing  to  some 
special  emergency  or  some  disagreement  in  the  ranks  of  the 
dominant  faction. 

Of  the  two  courses  which  I  have  mentioned  Sallust  chose 
that  which  led  to  high  office  at  Rome.  The  first  step  was  to 
supplement  the  schooling  of  a  small  town  with  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  capital,  and  with  that  end  in  view  Sallust 
undoubtedly  left  Amiternum  for  Rome  at  an  early  age.  This 
perhaps  implies  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  some  means, 
although  the  career  of  Horace  shows  that  he  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  wealthy.  The  education  of  a  young  Roman  of 
Sallust 's  time  comprised  the  study  of  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  of  his  own  country  under  a  grammaticus,  training  in 
rhetoric  (ars  rhetorica)  with  special  regard  to  effectiveness  in 
public  speaking,  and  finally  a  course  in  philosophy,  a  term  used 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  in  our  own  day.  The  more 
ambitious  then  took  up  their  residence  for  a  time  in  Athens, 
Rhodes,  or  some  other  famous  Greek  city,  attracted  either  by 
the  general  advantages  of  the  place  or  by  the  fame  of  some 
great  teacher.  As  to  Sallust 's  education  we  are  told  only  that 
he  studied  under  the  eminent  grammarian  Ateius  Philologus; 
but  in  his  works  he  gives  expression  to  a  strong  devotion  to 
intellectual  pursuits  and  a  contempt  for  purely  physical  exer- 
cises and  employments,  including  hunting  and  even  agriculture, 
to  which  he  refers  as  the  tasks  of  slaves  (servilia  officia) .  After 
all,  the  real  test  of  an  education  is  not  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  letters  which  one  has  the  right  and  privilege  of  appending 
to  one's  name,  or  a  list  of  the  eminent  professors  under  whom 
one  has  studied,  but  the  fruits  which  it  produces.  Judged  by 
that  standard,  Sallust  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent  student. 
He  was  well  read  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
investigators  have  found  in  his  writings  evidences  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Thucydides,  Posidonius,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  Demos^ 
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thenes,  and  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  as  well  as  of  the  elder  Cato 
among  the  Romans.  His  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits  was 
strong  enough  to  survive  a  long  and  stormy  political  career. 

A  Roman  who  devoted  himself  to  public  life  might,  if  he 
attained  high  office,  be  given  command  of  an  army  or  a  fleet  or 
be  sent  abroad  to  govern  a  province.  He  was  therefore  expected 
to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  military  service,  as  well  as  to 
fill  sundry  minor  magistracies,  before  entering  upon  the  higher 
positions.  This  part  also  of  Sallust's  life  can  be  judged  only 
from  his  later  career.  In  his  time  political  advancement  was 
dependent  upon  one's  success  in  addressing  public  assemblies, 
and  Sallust  seems  to  have  followed  the  prevailing  mode  and 
published  some  of  his  speeches.  At  least,  the  somewhat  enig- 
matic comment  of  Cassius  Severus, ' '  orationes  Sallustii  in  honor  em 
historiarum  leguntur,"  is  most  naturally  referred  to  Sallust's 
own  oratory  rather  than  to  the  speeches  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  historical  characters.  On  the  contrary,  Quin- 
tilian's  warning  to  budding  spell-binders,  that  they  should  not 
imitate  Sallust,  apparently  refers  to  his  literary  style.  Cicero 
does  not  mention  him  among  the  great  orators  of  the  day, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  significant.  That  his  early  military 
training  was  limited  to  the  minimum  demanded  by  law  and 
custom  may  be  inferred  from  the  tastes  which  he  reveals  in  his 
writings ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  the  case  of  so  warlike  a 
people,  our  information  about  the  required  military  service  of 
a  Roman  of  Sallust's  day  is  neither  abundant  nor  definite. 
The  lex  Villia  annalis  of  180  B.  C.  had  prescribed  at  least  ten 
years'  service  before  holding  the  quaestorship,  or  five  before 
election  as  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  This  amount  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  gradually  reduced,  since  Caesar's  lex 
Julia  municipalis  required  of  such  candidates  for  office  as  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  three  years'  service  in  the  cavalry,  or 
six  in  the  infantry,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  requirements 
made  of  citizens  of  Rome  were  higher  than  those  prescribed 
for  residents  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  some  military  service  was  required  of  men  who  aspired  to 
the  higher  magistracies,  many  of  whom,  even  if  they  did  not 
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intend  to  make  arms  their  profession,  held  the  office  of  military 
tribune,  either  by  appointment  or  by  election.  Before  attaining 
that  rank,  the  aspirant  commonly  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  Cicero  served  in  that 
capacity,  although  he  did  not  become  a  candidate  for  a  tribune- 
ship,  and  so  did  his  rival  Hortensius,  who  served  as  a  military 
tribune  during  the  Social  war  of  90-89  B.C.  Instead  of  enlisting 
as  a  private,  a  man  of  sufficient  influence  might  accompany  a 
general  on  a  campaign  or  two  as  contubernalis ,  serving  on  his 
commander's  staff  and  gaining  his  preliminary  training  in  the 
art  of  war  in  the  same  manner  that  a  young  Roman  learned  law 
and  politics,  through  close  association  with  a  man  of  experience 
and  eminence  in  the  profession.  Caesar  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
went  to  Asia  with  Marcus  Thermus,  and  that  his  position  as 
contubernalis  was  no  sinecure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  won 
the  coveted  civic  crown  by  saving  the  life  of  a  comrade  at  the 
siege  of  Mitylene.  Later  he  was  with  Servilius  Isauricus  in 
Cilicia,  but  was  led  by  the  political  situation  to  make  a  hurried 
return  to  Rome  before  the  campaign  was  ended.  Sallust 
nowhere  alludes  to  his  own  military  service,  which  is  perhaps 
not  remarkable;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  author 
of  the  Invective  says  nothing  of  the  reverses  which  he  suffered 
when  serving  in  the  Civil  war.  Sallust  was  not  one  of  the 
adventurous  young  men  who  accompanied  Caesar  on  his 
Gallic  campaigns,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  military  experi- 
ence of  his  before  the  war  with  Pompey.  Yet  he  could  not 
have  been  entirely  without  training  in  warfare,  since  Caesar 
entrusted  him  with  important  commands  and  retained  confi- 
dence in  him  through  failure  and  success,  so  long  as  Sallust 
remained  in  his  service. 

Until  the  year  52  B.  C.  we  have  little  direct  information 
about  Sallust's  life,  although,  as  has  appeared,  we  may 
draw  certain  inferences  from  what  was  usual  among  the 
Romans.  Such  notices  as  we  have  of  him  bear  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  his  personal  character,  and  are  distinctly  unfavor- 
able. The  Invective  speaks  of  his  youth  as  given  up  to  dissipa- 
tion of  the  most  disreputable  kind,  scholia  on  Horace  are  sup- 
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posed  to  testify  to  his  immorality  and  extravagance,  while 
Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  authority  of  the  famous  polymath  Marcus 
Terentius  Varro,  narrates  a  discreditable  experience  with  Milo, 
in  which  Sallust  cut  a  humiliating  figure.  In  the  year  52  we 
find  him  invested  with  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  commons,  after 
having  previously  gained  admission  to  the  senate  by  way  of  the 
quaestorship.  The  period  through  which  he  had  passed  had 
been  an  eventful  one :  Catiline's  conspiracy  had  been  followed 
by  the  rise  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  now  absent  in  Gaul.  At 
Rome  the  lack  of  a  firm  controlling  hand  had  produced  a  state 
of  incredible  disturbance  and  anarchy.  Pompey,  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  city  had  been  delegated  by  his  fellow  triumvirs, 
proved  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  and  the  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  various  adventurers,  who  maintained  their  position 
with  the  help  of  armed  bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators.  The 
consular  elections  were  contests  between  the  candidates  of  the 
triumvirate  and  those  of  the  senate,  and  were  carried  on  with 
open  and  shameless  bribery  and  corruption.  In  53  the  elections 
had  been  delayed  for  a  full  year  and  the  question  of  appointing 
Pompey  dictator  was  agitated.  Early  in  52  Titus  Annius  Milo 
with  his  wife  and  a  considerable  retinue  was  on  his  way  along 
the  Via  Appia  to  Lanuvium,  when  he  fell  in  with  Publius 
Clodius  and  a  band  of  his  followers  near  Bovillae ;  the  collision 
which  ensued  resulted  in  the  death  of  Clodius. 

When  the  body  of  Clodius  was  brought  to  Rome,  a  riot 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  senate-house  (the  old  Curia 
Hostilia)  was  burned  and  various  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted. To  meet  the  emergency,  Pompey  was  appointed 
consul  without  a  colleague.  He  promptly  instituted  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  Milo,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  found 
guilty  and  banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  was  intimidated  by 
Pompey 's  armed  guard  and  made  but  a  lame  defence  of  his 
client.  The  Oration  for  Milo  which  has  come  down  to  us  was 
written  after  the  trial  and  drew  from  the  exile  the  satirical 
comment :  "  It  is  lucky  for  me  that  the  speech  was  not  delivered 
in  that  form  in  court,  for  if  it  had  been,  I  should  not  now  be 
enjoying  these  fine  mullets  of  Massilia."  Sallust,  with  two  of 
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his  fellow  tribunes,  Quintus  Pompeius  and  Titus  Munatius 
Plancus,  took  an  active  part  against  Milo  and  his  advocate,  a 
fact  which  made  the  personal  hostility  of  the  orator  and  the 
historian  matter  of  tradition  and  is  doubtless  responsible  for 
the  two  Invectives  as  well  as  for  other  literature  of  a  more 
ephemeral  character.  Although  Asconius  implies  that  Sallust 
and  his  colleague  Pompeius  afterwards  became  reconciled  with 
Milo  and  Cicero,  the  relations  between  the  historian  and  the 
orator  seem  never  to  have  been  cordial. 

Two  years  after  his  tribunate  Sallust's  career  came  for  the 
time  being  to  an  untimely  end.  The  censor  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher,  apparently  influenced  rather  by  a  desire  to  diminish 
Caesar's  influence  than  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  reform,  expelled 
many  members  of  the  Roman  senate  on  the  charge  of  personal 
immorality.  To  this  partisan  activity  Sallust  fell  victim,  thus 
apparently  being  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  further  advancement 
and  of  eventually  governing  a  province  with  the  chance  of 
wealth  offered  by  such  an  appointment.  It  must  have  been 
a  crushing  blow  to  the  ambitious  politician;  but  if,  as  Dio  tells 
us,  he  was  one  of  the  many  whom  the  severe  measures  of 
Appius  drove  into  Caesar's  camp,  the  apparent  failure  (as  not 
infrequently  happens)  marked  the  beginning  of  the  most  success- 
ful period  of  his  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know 
when  Sallust's  friendship  with  Caesar  began,  or  by  what  motives, 
selfish  or  unselfish,  he  was  led  to  follow  the  Julian  star.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  adherent  of  the  popular  party  from  the 
first,  and  although  we  know  of  no  direct  connection  with 
Caesar  before  this  time,  the  apparent  closeness  of  their  intimacy, 
and  Caesar's  unwavering  confidence,  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  long  friendship.  The  statement  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  that  Caesar  pardoned  Sallust  would  imply  a  previous 
enmity,  but  the  reference  is  to  one  Gnaeus  Sallustius,  and  not 
to  the  historian,  who  was  already  in  Caesar's  service  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  in  question  was  written. 

To  return  to  the  domain  of  certainty,  we  know  that  Caesar 
rehabilitated  Sallust  by  making  him  quaestor  for  a  second  time 
and  sent  him  to  Illyricum  in  command  of  a  part  of  his  forces. 
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There  the  future  historian  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Pompey's  generals  Octavius  and  Libo,  but  Caesar  must  have 
regarded  it  as  due  to  ill-fortune  rather  than  to  incompetence; 
for  he  advanced  Sallust  to  the  praetorship  and  sent  him  to 
Campania,  to  quell  a  mutiny  of  the  legionaries,  who  were 
refusing  to  cross  to  Africa.  Sallust  was  again  unsuccessful  and 
is  said  to  have  been  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  Caesar  himself 
quelled  the  incipient  rebellion  and  crossed  to  Africa,  giving 
Sallust  the  command  of  a  fleet  and  sending  him  to  the  island 
of  Cercina,  to  seize  stores  which  the  enemy  had  collected  there. 
This  time  Sallust  was  completely  successful,  and  the  exploit 
was  of  great  service  to  his  commander.  After  the  final  defeat 
of  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  forces  in  Africa,  he  received  his 
reward  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  as  proconsular  governor 
of  Numidia,  which  Caesar  had  made  a  Roman  province.  His 
administration  has  generally  been  regarded  as  still  another 
stain  upon  his  reputation;  for  we  are  told  that  he  so  pillaged 
the  unhappy  province  that  it  found  peace  a  greater  burden  than 
war  had  been.  To  this  statement  of  the  Invective  Dio  adds  that 
Sallust  was  charged  with  extortion  upon  his  return  to  Rome, 
but  that  by  giving  Caesar  a  bribe  of  1,200,000  sesterces  (about 
$60,000)  he  escaped  being  brought  to  trial.  In  spite  of  this 
generous  gift  to  his  friend,  if  Sallust  ever  made  it,  we  know  that 
the  ex-governor  had  money  enough  left  to  enable  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  luxury,  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  favorite  literary  pursuits.  He  purchased  the  mag- 
nificent gardens  on  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian  Hills, 
which  bore  his  name  for  centuries.  They  were  probably  the 
finest  in  Rome  and,  after  passing  out  of  the  possession  of  his 
family  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  became  the  property  and  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  emperors,  especially  Nero,  Vespasian, 
Nerva  and  Aurelian.  Sallust  is  said  also  to  have  bought  Caesar's 
villa  at  Tibur  and  to  have  owned  a  splendid  mansion  in  Rome 
between  the  porta  Salaria  and  the  porta  Nomentana. 

At  this  point  our  information  about  Sallust's  life  comes  to  an 
end.  Whether  he  continued  to  render  aid  to  Caesar  or  withdrew 
from  public  life  immediately  after  his  return  from  Numidia  is 
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unknown,  as  is  the  reason  for  his  retirement.  It  is  certain 
that  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  after  the  death  of  the 
dictator,  but  devoted  himself  to  writing,  thus  closing  at  the 
age  of  forty-two  a  somewhat  checkered  political  career,  having 
achieved,  not  merely  financial  independence,  but  wealth  which 
became  proverbial.  Saint  Jerome  tells  us  that  he  married 
Cicero's  divorced  wife  Terentia,  but  when  this  happened,  if  at 
all,  we  do  not  know,  nor  whether  or  not  it  was  his  first  marriage. 
Since  Sallust  adopted  his  nephew,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  no 
son  of  his  own. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  we  have  a  mere 
outline  of  Sallust's  life  and  that  the  details  are  largely  matter 
of  conjecture.  We  are  left  in  some  uncertainty  too  as  to  his 
personal  character.  His  immorality  and  the  consequent  con- 
trast between  his  own  life  and  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses 
in  his  writings  seem  to  have  become  a  commonplace  of  Roman 
literary  history;  and  it  survives  in  the  less  critical  of  our 
modern  accounts,  notwithstanding  the  doubtful  nature  of  the 
evidence,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  scholar 
Scandal  dies  hard  and  Sallust's  reputaton  has  suffered  in 
consequence.  In  weighing  the  value  of  such  meagre  evidence  as 
we  have,  we  must  consider  the  source  from  which  it  comes  and 
judge  of  its  credibility  accordingly.  In  this  regard  the  modern 
historian  is  more  critical  than  was  his  confrere  of  antiquity. 
Suetonius,  for  example,  gravely  quotes  letters  of  Mark  Antony 
as  authority  for  gossip  about  the  emperor  Augustus  and  speeches 
of  Caesar's  political  opponents  for  similar  stories  about  the 
great  Julius.  To  estimate  the  real  value  of  such  sources  of 
information,  one  has  only  to  consider  what  impression  future 
generations  would  form  of  some  of  the  public  men  of  today,  if 
their  opinion  was  based  solely  upon  the  utterances  of  personal 
and  political  enemies  and  of  the  hostile  press.  Imagine  too 
the  utter  confusion  of  mind  of  the  luckless  historian  who  should 
attempt  to  write  an  account  of  the  recent  world  conflict, 
having  as  his  only  material  the  contradictory  official  reports  of 
the  contending  nations.  We  may  perhaps  be  saved  from  utter 
scepticism  as  to  the  credibility  of  history  by  the  thought  that, 
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just  as  the  Germans  substituted  for  the  laws  of  war,  which 
represented  the  steady  progress  of  centuries  towards  justice 
and  humanity,  those  practices  which  were  suggested  by  their 
conception  of  the  salutary  effect  of  "frightfulness;"  so  they  are 
the  originators  of  a  system  of  misrepresentation  and  deception 
which  was  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients  and  has  never  been 
approached  in  modern  times.  The  simple-minded  Augustus, 
when  his  general  Varus  was  outwitted  in  the  Teutoberg  forest 
and  suffered  a  crushing  and  humiliating  defeat,  lacked  the 
imagination  to  announce  a  glorious  victory.  Instead,  he 
allowed  the  truth  to  be  known  by  moping  about  the  palace, 
letting  his  hair  and  beard  grow  long  as  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  his  grief,  and  anon  dashing  his  head  against  a  door  and 
lamentably  crying,  "Quinctilius  Varus,  give  me  back  my 
legions!"  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  present  age 
to  report  defeats  as  victories,  thus  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
the  people  for  a  time  and  befuddling  the  historian.  Doubtless 
in  the  perspective  afforded  by  lapse  of  time  the  truth  becomes 
manifest,  and  in  this  hopeful  spirit  we  may  approach  our  ancient 
sources. 

The  charge  of  an  intrigue  with  Milo's  wife,  made  by  Gellius 
on  the  authority  of  Varro,  seems  to  rest  upon  the  best  of 
authority  and  is  accepted  as  true  even  by  many  of  those  who 
make  some  attempt  to  whitewash  the  character  of  our  hero. 
Gellius  justly  terms  Varro  "hominem  in  litteris  atque  vita  fide 
multa  gravem'"  but  this  very  eulogy  of  a  man  of  Varro's  repu- 
tation is  so  gratuitous  as  to  imply  that  the  charge  needed  all 
possible  support  and  that  its  justice  had  been  called  in  question. 
If  we  add  the  well-known  fact  of  Sallust's  active  part  against 
Milo  at  the  time  of  the  latter 's  trial  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
and  recall  that  Varro,  as  an  officer  and  devoted  adherent  of 
Pompey,  was  a  political  opponent  of  the  historian,  we  may  at 
least  admit  that  the  story  cannot  be  accepted  without  reser- 
vation. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  Sallust's  expulsion  from  the  senate 
was  confirmation  of  the  charge  that  he  led  an  evil  life,  on  the 
ground  that  Appius  could  not  have  ousted  a  man  whose  charac- 
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ter  was  above  reproach.  But  modern  instances  in  abundance 
should  convince  us  that  similar  accusations  may  be  made  out 
of  whole  cloth,  or  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size  from  small 
beginnings  and  change  their  form  as  completely  as  the  whispered 
communications  of  the  parlor  game  of  "scandal."  Our  reading 
of  the  daily  newspapers  ought  to  teach  us  that  the  proper  atti- 
tude towards  any  statement  is  to  ask  "Is  it  true"?  and  regard 
it  as  false  until  it  is  shown  to  be  well-founded.  Yet  the  natural 
impulse  of  every  mortal  is  to  revere  the  printed  word  and  to 
believe  that  his  neighbor  is  not  quite  what  he  should  be. 

Against  these  ill-supported  accusations  we  may  balance 
Sallust's  own  statement  of  his  aims  and  ideals,  which  it  is  fair 
to  regard  as  sincere,  while  bearing  in  mind  that  one  does  not 
always  fully  live  up  to  one's  standard  of  propriety.  It  is  possible 
too  for  a  nature  to  change  radically  in  the  course  of  time,  as  did, 
for  example,  that  of  Augustus,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  tales  of 
his  heartless  cruelty  after  the  victory  over  the  followers  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  A  recent  writer  indeed  maintains  that  the 
development  of  Sallust's  character  accounts  for  the  contrast 
between  the  conduct  of  his  earlier  life  and  the  sentiments  of  his 
later  years;  but  unfortunately  for  that  theory  his  administra- 
tion of  Numidia  came  so  short  a  time  before  the  publication  of 
the  Catiline  and  the  Jugurtha,  that  the  change  would  have  been 
incredibly  sudden. 

There  are  two  significant  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  Sallust's  character.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told 
that  one  Pompeius  Lenaeus,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
assailed  the  historian  in  a  bitter  satire,  from  which  Suetonius 
quotes  a  few  gems,  because  Sallust  had  referred  to  Pompey  as 
a  man  with  an  honest  face  but  a  shameless  character.  We  may 
well  believe  that  this  satire  was  the  source  of  many  of  the 
charges  against  Sallust;  whether  Varro's  story  was  derived 
from  it,  as  Norden  seems  to  believe,  is  in  part  a  chronological 
question  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  positively.  The  second 
significant  circumstance  is  what  we  know  of  the  amenities  of 
Roman  politics,  a  subject  on  which  it  would  be  tempting  to 
enlarge,  but  which  offers  sufficient  material  for  an  entire 
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lecture.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  most  outrageous  stories  were 
freely  bandied  about  in  the  heat  of  party  strife,  while  attacks 
upon  their  personal  morality,  emanating  from  jealous  rivals, 
were  made  also  against  men  prominent  in  the  Roman  literary 
world. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  Numidia  appearances  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  decidedly  against  Sallust.  That  a  young  man 
of  Amiternum  should  acquire  vast  wealth  at  the  age  of  forty-two 
by  wholly  legitimate  means  seems  somewhat  doubtful  and  it 
is  notorious  that  the  administration  of  a  province  was  too  often 
looked  upon  primarily  as  a  means  of  enriching  oneself.  Cicero's 
arraignment  of  Verres  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  in  that  line,  and  Gaius  Antonius  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  aid  his  colleague  in  putting  down  Catiline's 
conspiracy  by  the  promise  of  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia  at 
the  close  of  his  term  as  consul.  Julius  Caesar  himself  went  to 
his  first  province  of  Spain  so  heavily  in  debt  that  his  creditors 
would  allow  him  to  leave  Rome  only  when  Marcus  Crassus 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  his  obligations.  Yet  after  his 
return  he  seems  to  have  had  money  in  abundance  and  we  hear 
nothing  further  of  any  financial  difficulties.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  were  probably  ways  in  which  so  impor- 
tant a  personage  as  the  governor  of  a  province  could  make 
money  without  resorting  to  actual  extortion  and  oppression, 
means  which  were  at  least  as  reputable  as  those  by  which 
some  great  fortunes  are  acquired  today.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Sallust  was  ruling,  not  an  old,  established 
province,  but  one  which  had  but  a  short  time  before  been  enemy 
country.  Dio,  in  his  very  confused  and  unsatisfactory  account, 
speaks  of  confiscations,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  his  record 
and  its  source  more  than  dubious  by  implying  that  Sallust  had 
expressed  high  moral  sentiments  in  literary  works  (apparently 
those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  since  we  know  of  no  others) 
before  he  was  governor  of  Numidia.  Dio  does  not  say  that 
Sallust  was  tried  for  extortion,  as  does  the  author  of  the  Invec- 
tive, but  merely  that  "accusations  were  preferred."  Even  if  he 
was  arraigned,  such  accusations  against  ex-governors  were 
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common  enough  and  were  often  the  means  by  which  an  aspirant 
for  office  began  his  career  in  the  Forum.  Thus  Caesar's  maiden 
effort  was  a  similar  charge  against  Dolabella,  which  he  failed 
to  substantiate. 

This  paper  is  in  no  sense  a  special  plea  for  Sallust  but  merely 
an  attempt  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  all  reasonable  doubt. 
Considering  the  nature  and  the  probable  sources  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  him,  as  well  as  the  political  situation  at  the  time, 
the  following  estimate  seems  a  fair  one.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
ideals,  great  ambition,  and  serious  purpose,  who  failed  in  his 
political  career  to  attain  the  highest  positions,  but  gained  a 
reasonable  degree  of  distinction.  As  a  member  of  ' '  that  younger 
generation  of  which  Mark  Antony  and  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus 
were  eminent  examples"  (as  Mackail  expresses  it),  he  was  in  all 
probability  no  ascetic,  and  he  may  even  have  plunged  deeply 
into  the  dissipations  of  his  day ;  but  he  did  not  yield  to  tempta- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  his  usefulness  as  a  public 
servant,  weaken  his  mental  fibre,  or  turn  him  from  his  cher- 
ished and  early-formed  purpose  of  making  his  mark  as  a  writer 
of  history. 

II 

Our  opportunity  for  a  just  estimate  of  Sallust's  writings  is 
much  greater  than  for  a  similar  verdict  upon  his  conduct  and 
character.  We  possess  two  of  his  works  in  their  entirety  and 
considerable  fragments  of  a  third  (so  far  as  we  know,  his  entire 
output),  besides  a  mass  of  testimony  from  trustworthy  ancient 
sources.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field  of  Roman  historiog- 
raphy, the  monograph,  dealing  with  isolated  events  or  with 
brief  periods,  and  he  was  the  first  artistic  historian  among  his 
countrymen.  He  tells  us  that  he  became  interested  in  the 
study  of  history  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  but  he  evidently 
realized  the  need  of  adequate  preparation  for  the  task  which 
he  had  in  view.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
when  Sallust  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-five,  that  his  first  work 
saw  the  light.  He  thus  approached  the  subject  with  the  mind 
of  a  mature  man  of  wide  and  varied  experience,  and  either  for 
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that  reason  or  because  of  his  temperament  his  attitude  is 
serious  and  no  gleam  of  humor  or  flash  of  wit  enlivens  his 
pages.  He  did,  however,  aim  to  tell  his  story  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  in  this  he  undoubtedly  succeeded.  My  dis- 
tinguished classmate,  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  wrote  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  "A  critic,  reviewing 
my  biography  of  Cavour,  said  in  substance:  'The  author 
plunges  us  back  into  the  very  life  of  the  period  which  he 
describes.  He  makes  us  feel  the  passions  of  the  persons  great 
and  small  who  played  in  the  drama  of  the  Resorgimento. 
We  are  infected  by  their  prejudices;  we  take  sides;  we  almost 
forget  ourselves  and  become,  temporarily,  a  part  of  the  titanic 
conflict.  This  is  not  History."'  When  I  read  this  sentence,  I 
thought  that  the  impeccable  Atlantic  had  been  guilty  of  a  bad 
misprint  and  had  slipped  in  a  superfluous  'not.'  When  I 
found,  upon  reading  further,  that  I  was  mistaken,  I  said  to  my- 
self, as  everyone  save  a  confirmed  'historiographer'  would, 
"If  this  really  is  not  history,  so  much  the  worse  for  history." 
It  was  certainly  Sallust's  conception,  but  whether  he  descended 
to  the  plane  of  the  historical  novelist  (albeit  of  the  conscientious 
type)  depends  to  my  mind  upon  the  question  whether  it  was 
consciously  or  through  lapse  of  memory  that  he  took  liberties 
with  the  chronology  and  with  some  of  the  minor  details  of 
the  story.  This  question  can  perhaps  be  answered  with  more 
certainty  at  a  later  stage. 

Sallust's  first  work  was  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  led  to  select  that  topic  by 
the  novel  nature  of  the  crime  and  of  the  danger  attendant 
upon  it;  or,  as  he  expresses  it  with  inimitable  terseness,  "sceleris 
et  periculi  nomtate"  There  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  accept  this  statement  as  its  face  value,  but 
it  is  rather  common  in  the  criticism  of  the  Latin  writers  to  search 
for  motives  other  than  those  professed  by  the  authors  them- 
selves. Thus  some  scholars  have  assumed  that  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus  was  written  primarily  as  a  satire,  to  contrast  the 
virtues  of  the  primitive  Germans  (quantum  mutati  ab  ittis!) 
with  the  degeneracy  of  imperial  Rome.  Critics  of  that  school 
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maintain  that  Sallust's  real  purpose  was  to  clear  his  friend 
Caesar  of  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  plot.  Now  Caesar, 
who  had  declined  to  take  part  in  the  more  promising  revolution 
of  Lepidus  because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  leader  and  his 
plans,  was  far  too  shrewd  to  commit  himself  to  an  enterprise  so 
rash  and  so  badly  planned  as  that  of  Catiline.  Moreover,  he 
had  taken  vigorous  measures  at  the  time  to  kill  the  scandal 
and  had  succeeded  so  far  as  any  open  charge  was  concerned. 
It  seems  hardly  likely  that  twenty  years  after  the  event,  and 
a  year  or  more  after  Caesar's  death  and  apotheosis,  Sallust 
found  it  necessary  to  defend  the  reputation  of  his  deified 
friend.  Furthermore,  while  the  speech  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Cato  Uticensis  hints  more  than  once,  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  at  Caesar's  knowledge  of  the  plot,  Sallust 
nowhere  takes  the  trouble  explicitly  to  deny  it. 

If  the  Catiline  had  a  purpose  element,  as  is  probable  enough,  it 
was  one  which  ran  through  the  entire  series  of  Sallust's  works ; 
namely,  that  of  showing  the  degeneracy  of  the  public  morals  and 
in  particular  of  the  nobility.  But  although  he  is  most  severe  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  nobles,  he  does  not  spare  such  representa- 
tives of  the  popular  party  as  deserve  his  censure,  or  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  general  corruption 
and  incompetence  of  the  aristocracy.  The  uncertainty  of  this 
kind  of  subjective  criticism  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the 
opinion  of  one  scholar,  that  Sallust's  design  was  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  for  the  principate  of  Augustus,  with 
that  of  another,  who  declares  that  it  was  disappointment  at 
Caesar's  imperialistic  aims  which  had  led  to  Sallust's  retirement 
from  public  life. 

Catiline's  conspiracy  is  probably  too  familiar  to  require 
extended  notice.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  attaining  the 
consulship,  for  election  to  which  he  seems  to  have  used  means 
which  were  disreputable  but  by  no  means  unprecedented, 
Catiline  gathered  about  him  a  band  of  derelicts  and  adventurers 
of  all  classes  and  tempers,  with  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 
government.  After  the  discovery  of  the  plot  forced  him  to 
leave  the  city,  the  affair  was  badly  managed  at  Rome  by  his 
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subordinates  and  ended  in  complete  failure.  Catiline  then 
resorted  to  arms,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  On  this  foundation 
Sallust  has  constructed  a  powerful  story,  having  regard  rather 
to  effective  presentation  and  literary  finish  than  to  annalistic 
exactitude.  In  fact,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  chronology 
that  the  events  of  a  few  months  are  extended  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year,  with  inevitable  distortion  of  the  facts.  If 
this  was  done  consciously  and  not  through  forgetfulness,  I 
should  say  that  he  must  be  classed  as  an  historical  novelist; 
but  in  the  main  incidents  of  his  narrative  he  unquestionably 
aimed  at  accuracy,  for  which  his  nearness  to  the  event  (he  was 
twenty-three  years  old  at  the  time)  and  the  first-hand  sources 
at  his  command  gave  him  unusual  opportunities.  He  possessed 
a  special  gift  for  the  delineation  of  character  and  his  portrayal 
of  Caesar,  Cato,  Catiline,  Sempronia,  and  other  personages  is 
lifelike  and  interesting. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  extant  accounts  of  this  notorious 
conspiracy  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion,  and  some 
have  tried  to  whitewash  Catiline's  character  and  represent 
him  as  a  sincere  advocate  of  reform.  It  is  true  that  his  portrait 
is  painted  by  Cicero  in  very  dark  colors,  but  Cicero  has  little  or 
nothing  good  to  say  of  the  Gracchi  and  other  genuine  reformers ; 
his  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  aristocratic  party  and  his 
devotion  to  that  party  is  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  a  newly- 
made  member.  In  Sallust 's  equally  unfavorable  account  we 
may  feel  more  confidence,  since  he  seems  always  to  be  fair  in  his 
estimates  of  character,  even  that  of  the  adherents  of  a  political 
faith  opposed  to  his  own. 

The  Catiline  was  written  according  to  some  in  the  year  43 
B.  C.,  while  others  assign  it  to  the  year  40.  It  was  followed 
after  no  great  interval  by  a  longer  and  more  ambitious  work, 
the  Bellum  Jugurthinum,  an  account  of  the  long  contest  with  the 
Numidian  king,  to  which  Sallust's  work  has  given  a  prominence 
which  it  would  otherwise  not  have  enjoyed.  The  wild  African 
scenery  with  its  trackless  deserts  and  lofty  strongholds  perched 
upon  mountain  heights,  the  picturesque  cavalry  battles  and 
sieges,  and  the  handsome  and  accomplished  villain  of  the 
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drama  furnish  the  Jugurtha  with  all  the  requisites  for  an  absorb- 
ing story  save  only  the  element  of  romantic  love,  which  is  almost 
inevitable  in  a  modern  novel,  but  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
did  not  figure  in  the  ancient  romance.  Besides  this,  Sallust  was 
undoubtedly  attracted  to  the  subject  by  his  residence  in 
Numidia  and  his  consequent  familiarity  with  the  country. 
Yet  one  looks  in  vain  for  accurate  information  about  Numidian 
geography  and  topography,  and  chronology  is  as  little  regarded 
as  in  the  Catiline,  such  expressions  as  interim,  inter  ea,  and 
paucos  post  annos  taking  the  place  of  definite  dates.  The  writer 
approached  dangerously  near  to  the  domain  of  the  novelist 
by  even  venturing  upon  slight  shifts  in  the  sequence  of  events 
to  make  a  better  rounded  tale.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
taken  unusual  pains  to  inform  himself  about  his  subject,  reading 
the  earlier  histories  and  memoirs,  such  as  those  of  Sisenna, 
Scaurus,  Rutilius  Rufus,  and  Sulla,  and  even  having  transla- 
tions of  Punic  books  made  for  his  use.  Ateius  Philologus  too 
had  furnished  his  former  pupil  with  an  outline  of  all  Roman 
history. 

In  the  Jugurtha  Sallust  himself  confesses  to  a  secondary 
motive;  for  he  says  that  he  chose  the  subject  "not  only  because 
of  the  length  of  the  struggle  and  the  shifting  fortunes  of  battle, 
but  also  because  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  domination  of  the  nobles."  Of  the  psychology  of 
Jugurtha  and  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  his  career  Sallust, 
in  common  with  other  ancient  historians  and  biographers,  has 
nothing  to  say,  leaving  such  reflections  to  the  reader. 

As  Tacitus  asserts  that  he  writes  "sine  ira  et  studio,'1  so  also 
does  Sallust  and  with  considerably  more  justice;  and  the 
Jugurtha  in  particular  bears  witness  to  his  impartiality.  For 
while  he  mercilessly  scores  the  incompetence  and  venality  of 
the  nobles,  he  gives  us  in  the  person  of  Metellus  a  portrait  of 
the  best  type  of  aristocratic  Roman:  a  skilful  and  valiant 
leader,  of  incorruptible  integrity.  His  only  faults,  according 
to  Sallust,  were  the  haughtiness  and  clannishness  characteristic 
of  his  order  and  an  inability  to  bear  disappointment  with 
philosophic  equanimity.  Our  historian  does  full  justice  also 
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to  the  merits  of  Sulla,  while  he  is  equally  outspoken  in  his 
criticism  of  such  members  of  the  popular  party  as  deserve 
censure. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  many  great  personages  figure  in  a 
single  drama,  or  are  brought  together  under  such  romantic 
circumstances,  as  in  the  Jugurtha.  The  young  prince  and 
Marius  had  fought  side  by  side  at  Numantia,  and  Marius  and 
Sulla,  whose  strife  was  to  set  the  Roman  world  in  turmoil,  were 
brothers  in  arms  in  the  campaign  against  the  Numidian.  The 
Jugurtha,  as  did  the  Catiline,  begins  with  an  introduction,  or 
prologue,  of  a  philosophic  character,  which  has  nothing  particu- 
lar to  do  with  the  story,  and  the  narrative  is  divided  into  four 
acts,  or  episodes,  by  digressions  on  the  Geography  of  Northern 
Africa,  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Party  Strife  at  Rome,  and  the 
Self-immolation  of  the  Philaeni.  The  scene  opens  at  the  court 
of  King  Micipsa  in  Cirta.  The  son  of  Rome's  ally  Masinissa  is 
now  an  old  man  and  looks  with  apprehension  on  the  popularity 
of  his  brilliant  nephew  Jugurtha,  whom  he  is  bringing  up  side  by 
side  with  his  own  two  sons.  Jugurtha  is  the  superior  of  the 
princes  in  mental  and  bodily  gifts;  in  fact,  he  excels  all  his 
companions  in  manly  sports,  yet  succeeds  in  retaining  their 
affection  and  regard.  When  Scipio,  who  was  carrying  on  war 
before  Numantia,  called  upon  his  Numidian  ally  for  auxiliaries, 
Micipsa  sent  them  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  hoping 
that  he  would  fall  a  victim  either  to  his  own  desire  for  distinction 
or  to  an  enemy  notorious  for  savage  prowess.  The  result  was 
not  at  all  what  the  king  expected.  Jugurtha  showed  discre- 
tion as  well  as  valor,  became  the  trusted  friend  of  the  great 
Scipio,  and  established  intimate  relations  with  other  prominent 
men  in  the  Roman  army.  Unhappily  he  imbibed  from  some  of 
the  latter  the  fatal  idea,  which  eventually  proved  his  ruin,  that 
money  was  all  powerful  at  Rome. 

One's  imagination  is  stirred  by  the  dramatic  incident  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  Scipio,  after  commending  the  young  prince 
in  the  presence  of  the  army,  took  him  to  his  tent  and  warned 
him  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Rome,  rather  than  of  individual 
Romans,  and  not  to  form  the  habit  of  giving  bribes.  His  pros- 
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pects  were  brilliant,  if  he  showed  discretion;  otherwise  his  own 
money  would  prove  his  ruin.  He  then  dismissed  the  young  man 
with  a  letter  to  Micipsa  which  is  a  model  of  Roman  terseness 
and  dignity.  It  reads  as  follows:  "The  valor  of  your  Jugurtha 
during  the  war  with  Numantia  was  conspicuous,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  learn.  To  us  he  is  dear  because  of  his  services ; 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  him  equally  so  to  the  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome.  As  your  friend  I  congratulate  you.  You 
have  in  him  a  hero  worthy  of  his  grandfather  Masinissa." 

Jugurtha  thus  returned  to  his  native  land  with  every  prospect 
of  an  honorable  and  brilliant  career;  for  Micipsa,  conscious  of 
his  power  as  a  friend  of  Scipio's,  completely  changed  his  attitude, 
adopted  him  as  a  son,  and  made  him  joint  heir  to  the  throne 
along  with  his  own  children.  Soon  after  this  the  old  king  died, 
on  his  deathbed  entreating  Jugurtha  to  watch  over  his  adoptive 
brothers,  and  conjuring  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  to  revere  and 
honor  their  distinguished  kinsman.  Unfortunately  for  his 
future,  Jugurtha  seems  to  have  looked  upon  Scipio  as  a  well- 
meaning  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  was  by  no  means  so 
worldly  wise  as  the  young  nobles  with  whom  he  had  become 
intimate  at  Numantia.  Their  assurance  that  anything  could 
be  bought  at  Rome  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind, 
and  even  as  he  listened  to  the  dying  words  of  the  old  king  with 
assumed  deference,  he  was  plotting  the  ruin  of  his  partners  in 
sovereignty.  At  their  very  first  conference  the  three  young 
men  disagreed  and  determined  to  partition  the  kingdom  and 
share  the  contents  of  the  treasury.  In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view Hiempsal  bitterly  affronted  Jugurtha  and  paid  for  his 
offense  with  his  life.  The  tale  is  a  dramatic  one,  with  false 
keys  and  hired  assassins  and  all  the  proper  accessories.  Jugurtha 
then  began  to  overrun  Numidia;  Adherbal  tried  to  prevent  him 
but  was  defeated  in  the  very  first  encounter  and  hurried  to 
Rome,  to  beg  the  protection  of  the  senate. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jugurtha  first  tried  the  power  of 
money,  and  with  complete  success.  His  bribes  won  the  support 
of  enough  members  of  the  senate  to  induce  that  body  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Adherbal's  plea.  It  was  voted  that  Numidia 
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should  be  divided  between  the  two  claimants,  and  a  second 
judicious  distribution  of  coin  secured  the  better  part  for 
Jugurtha.  Here  ends  the  first  act  of  the  drama  with  villainy 
triumphant.  More  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  venality  of  the  Romans  was  true,  Jugurtha  there- 
upon made  every  effort  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  war,  trusting 
to  his  money  to  save  him  from  retribution.  When  his  intended 
victim  proved  to  be  a  pacifist  and  turned  the  other  cheek, 
Jugurtha  assumed  the  offensive,  drove  him  to  Cirta,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town.  Once  more  Adherbal  appealed  to  the  senate, 
which  sent  a  commission  of  three  men,  whose  names  are  not 
recorded,  to  order  the  kings  to  cease  fighting  and  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration.  The  deputies  came  first  to  Jugurtha, 
who  declared  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  of  self-defense,  and 
that  he  would  shortly  send  envoys  to  Rome  to  make  this  clear. 
He  then  ordered  the  commissioners  to  go  back,  without  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Adherbal.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  getting  a  messenger  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  thence  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  which  gave  his  version 
of  the  affair  and  begged  for  the  senate's  protection.  The  greater 
number  of  that  body  were  in  favor  of  rendering  immediate  aid 
and  dealing  severely  with  the  aggressor;  but  those  whose 
support  Jugurtha  had  won  by  his  bribes  had  sufficient  influence 
to  postpone  action  and  have  a  second  commission  sent  to 
Africa.  This  time  the  embassy  consisted  of  men  of  high  rank, 
including  the  notorious  Marcus  Scaurus,  whom  Sallust  describes 
as  an  avaricious  man  who  had  remained  incorruptible  merely 
because  he  thought  Jugurtha's  bribery  too  barefaced  and 
shameless  to  be  safe.  His  companions  were  apparently  less 
cautious,  for  this  delegation  also  returned  without  accomplishing 
anything,  after  wasting  a  deal  of  oratory,  as  Sallust  puts  it. 

The  town  of  Cirta,  where  Adherbal  was  besieged,  numbered 
among  its  inhabitants  many  traders  of  Italian  birth,  and  these 
formed  the  principal  defense  of  the  place.  Becoming  weary 
of  the  blockade  and  feeling  confident  that  in  the  event  of 
capitulation  the  name  of  Rome  would  protect  them  from 
harm,  they  advised  Adherbal  to  surrender  on  condition  that  his 
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life  should  be  spared.  Jugurtha  agreed  to  these  terms  and 
then,  Germanorum  more,  promptly  tortured  Adherbal  to  death 
and  massacred  Numidians  and  Italians  alike  without  dis- 
tinction. 

One  might  suppose  that  such  an  outrage  would  have  been 
enough  to  bring  down  the  avenging  wrath  of  Rome  upon  the 
culprit,  but  Jugurtha's  hirelings  were  able  by  further  dilatory 
tactics  to  postpone  action  for  a  time;  and  they  might  have 
done  so  indefinitely  but  for  the  vigorous  conduct  of  the  tribune 
Gaius  Memmius.  Alarmed  by  the  effect  of  his  fiery  speeches 
upon  the  populace,  the  senate  resolved  to  send  the  consul 
Bestia  to  Africa  with  an  army.  This  move  somewhat  dismayed 
Jugurtha,  and  when  his  son  and  two  intimate  friends,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Rome  to  intercede  with  the  senate  and  distribute 
money  liberally  and  judiciously,  had  been  ordered  to  quit 
Italy  within  ten  days,  his  faith  in  the  power  of  bribery  was 
somewhat  shaken.  The  consul,  however,  looked  upon  the 
Numidian  campaign  as  a  golden  opportunity  and  he  chose 
his  officers  with  that  end  in  view,  including  Scaurus,  who  had 
at  last  been  offered  a  bribe  greater  than  he  could  resist.  Bestia 
began  his  campaign  with  a  great  show  of  energy,  but  before 
long  Jugurtha  was  able  to  make  peace  with  him  on  highly 
favorable  terms. 

The  Roman  people  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Numidian  had  effected  his  ends,  and  the  indefatigable 
Memmius  succeeded  in  having  the  praetor  Lucius  Cassius  sent 
to  Africa,  with  orders  that  the  king  should  come  to  Rome  and 
testify  against  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  Amid  the  welter 
of  corruption  and  bad  faith  it  is  cheering  to  hear  that  the 
reputation  of  Cassius  was  such  that  Jugurtha,  in  spite  of  his 
guilty  fears,  was  induced  to  go  to  Rome  by  the  praetor's  private 
and  personal  pledge  of  protection;  also,  that  when  the  people 
tried  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  Numidian,  Memmius 
insisted  that  the  faith  pledged  by  Cassius  should  be  kept.  In 
a  long  speech  Memmius  then  reviewed  the  king's  atrocities 
and  advised  him  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  people 
and  name  his  accomplices.  When  Jugurtha  was  bidden  to 
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reply,  a  colleague  of  Memmius,  whose  support  had  been  bought 
at  a  high  price,  bade  him  be  silent,  and  in  spite  of  the  threaten- 
ing demonstrations  of  the  populace  the  tribune's  impudence 
prevailed. 

After  this  Jugurtha  might  in  all  probability  have  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  peace,  had  he  not  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  senate  brought  about  the  assassination  of 
Massiva,  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Numidia,  who  had  been 
put  forward  by  Spurius  Albinus,  the  consul  elect.  This  murder, 
which  was  entrusted  to  Jugurtha's  friend  Bomilcar,  was  so 
openly  committed  that  it  was  easily  traced  to  its  source. 
Bomilcar  was  smuggled  out  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
fifty  of  his  countrymen  whom  Jugurtha  had  given  as  sureties 
for  his  appearance  in  court ;  the  king  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Numidia  and  exclaimed  as  he  turned  his  back  upon  Rome: 
"A  city  for  sale  and  doomed  to  speedy  ruin,  if  it  can  find  a 
purchaser!" 

Albinus,  who  succeeded  Bestia  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Africa,  wasted  his  entire  year  in  vain  attempts  to  engage  the 
elusive  foe  and  in  equally  fruitless  negotiations.  The  suspicion 
is  natural  that  he  was  venal  as  well  as  incompetent;  at  all 
events,  he  accomplished  nothing  and  finally  returned  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  elections,  leaving  his  brother  Aulus  in  command.  The 
locum  tenens  jumped  at  the  chance  of  making  a  little  money 
on  his  own  account;  he  thus  played  directly  into  Jugurtha's 
hands  and  was  forced  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace,  which 
included  the  disgrace  of  passing  under  the  yoke  with  his  army. 
This  stain  on  the  Roman  arms  closes  the  second  episode,  a  dark 
picture  of  the  corruption  and  incompetence  of  the  dominant 
faction. 

At  this  point  we  are  introduced  to  Quintus  Metellus,  a  man 
of  unblemished  reputation  although  an  opponent  of  the  popular 
party,  as  Sallust  somewhat  quaintly  expresses  it.  He  found 
the  army  in  a  state  of  utter  demoralization,  but  quickly  restored 
discipline  with  an  energy  and  ability  to  which  the  historian 
does  full  justice.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  an  account  of 
his  campaigns  in  detail.  They  are  interesting  and  full  of  pic- 
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turesque  incidents,  and  furnish  a  striking  testimonial  to  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  with  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
fought  in  strange  lands  against  active  and  wily  foemen;  while 
Metellus  appears  as  a  competent,  courageous  and  careful  leader. 
When  victory  after  victory  brought  him  no  nearer  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  resorted  to  Jugurtha's  own  tactics  of  guile  and 
treachery,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  king  to  make  a 
peace  which  involved  the  surrender  of  all  his  elephants,  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  arms,  and  200,000  pounds  weight  of 
silver.  But  at  the  last  moment,  after  having  made  this  sacrifice, 
Jugurtha  feared  to  trust  himself  to  the  Romans  and  renewed  the 
war. 

The  centre  of  the  stage  is  next  occupied  by  the  popular  hero 
Gaius  Marius.  He  had  been  serving  with  distinction  as  one 
of  Metellus's  lieutenants,  and  while  offering  sacrifice  at  Utica 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  words  of  a  soothsayer  to  try  to 
gratify  an  ambition  of  long  standing  and  become  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship.  When  he  asked  Metellus  for  a  furlough  for 
that  purpose,  his  general,  who  had  the  aristocrat's  pride  and 
exclusiveness,  was  shocked  at  his  presumption.  He  advised 
his  lieutenant  not  to  entertain  thoughts  above  his  station  and 
when  he  could  not  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  finally  said: 
"Don't  be  in  a  hurry;  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  become 
a  candidate  in  company  with  my  son."  As  this  young  man  was 
only  twenty  years  old,  Marius  was  bitterly  incensed.  Combined 
resentment  and  ambition  led  him  to  curry  favor  with  the 
common  soldiers  by  loosing  the  reins  of  discipline,  and  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  his  commander  to  the  Italians  resident  in 
Africa.  He  declared  that  Metellus  was  purposely  prolonging 
the  war  through  a  love  of  power  and  boasted  that  with  half 
the  army  he  himself  would  soon  have  Jugurtha  a  prisoner. 
Since  hostilities  were  interfering  seriously  with  the  regular 
transaction  of  business  in  Africa,  it  was  not  long  before  Marius 
had  a  number  of  men  of  different  classes  busily  writing  to 
Rome  and  demanding  that  he  be  made  consul  and  given 
charge  of  the  war.  As  Sallust  does  full  justice  to  the  good 
qualities  of  Metellus,  so  he  does  not  palliate  nor  conceal 
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the  unworthy  methods  by  which  his  successor  attained  his 
ambition. 

The  story  of  the  patriotic  Philaeni  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  last  act  of  the  drama.  Having  by  persistent  applications 
finally  gained  his  furlough,  Marius  repaired  to  Rome  and 
was  triumphantly  elected  consul,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  com- 
mons. That  the  standard  of  political  ethics  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  before  our  era  might  be  as  low  as  it  sometimes 
is  today  is  shown  by  Sallust's  statement  that  the  senate  willingly 
voted  Marius  the  reinforcements  which  he  demanded,  not  from 
goodwill  towards  him  or  from  patriotic  motives,  but  because 
they  believed  that  the  commons  were  averse  to  military  service 
and  that  the  newly  elected  consul  would  increase  his  army  at 
the  expense  of  his  popularity.  But  the  consul  by  appealing 
both  to  their  pride  and  their  avarice  induced  the  proletariate 
to  enlist  in  great  numbers.  The  speech  which  Sallust  represents 
him  as  delivering  to  the  people  is  skilfully  composed,  and  con- 
tains what  Marius  might  well  have  said,  although  the  language 
and  style  are  those  of  Sallust.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  general 
of  all  the  orations  in  his  historical  works,  although  they  differ 
in  their  composition  and  in  the  sources  by  which  they  are 
influenced. 

To  Metellus  the  news  of  Marius's  election  and  his  assignment 
to  the  province  of  Numidia  came  as  a  rude  shock,  and  in 
Sallust's  opinion  he  was  more  visibly  affected  than  was  seemly. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  handing  over  the  army  to 
his  successor,  but  left  immediately  for  Rome,  delegating  that 
ceremony  to  his  lieutenant  Publius  Rutilius.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read  that  contrary  to  his  expectation  Metellus  was  received  at 
Rome  with  general  rejoicing,  was  given  the  well-earned  honor  of 
a  triumph,  and  henceforth  bore  the  surname  Numidicus.  In  our 
drama  he  has  played  his  part  and  our  historian  has  nothing 
further  to  say  of  him,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  his 
subsequent  career  was  distinguished  and  honorable. 

Sallust  gives  still  further  evidence  of  his  impartiality  by 
admitting  that  much  of  Marius's  success  was  the  result  of  good 
fortune,  which  gave  even  his  blunders  a  happy  issue.  In  the 
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light  of  recent  history  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  our  his- 
torian's apology  for  the  massacre  of  the  people  of  Cirta;  for 
although  he  declares  that  it  was  a  military  necessity  because 
of  their  untrustworthy  character,  he  nevertheless  calls  it  a 
"f acinus  contra  ius  belli,'1  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  war. 

In  the  meantime  a  conspiracy  among  his  own  people,  which 
narrowly  failed  of  success,  had  reduced  Jugurtha  to  a  state  of 
fear  and  apprehension  bordering  upon  madness.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  enlisting  the  help  of  his  son-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauretania,  but  after  the  allied  kings  had  suffered  two  defeats 
in  the  field,  the  Mauretanian  began  to  suspect  that  he  had 
not  taken  the  right  side.  He  accordingly  asked  for  an  interview 
with  two  of  Marius'  most  trusted  officers,  and  the  commander 
selected  Aulus  Manlius  and  Lucius  Sulla,  of  whom  the  latter  in 
particular  seems  to  have  won  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
Moor.  They  succeeded  in  inducing  Bocchus  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  Rome,  asking  for  peace  and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  reply  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Scipio's  letter  to 
Micipsa;  it  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
forgetting  either  a  favor  or  an  injury;  but  since  Bocchus  repents 
of  his  error,  they  pardon  him.  He  shall  have  their  friendship 
when  he  shows  himself  worthy  of  it." 

The  interest  now  shifts  from  Marius  to  Sulla,  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  bring  the  long  and  tedious  war  to  an  end. 
He  appeared  late  upon  the  scene,  having  been  left  behind  by 
Marius  to  raise  a  cavalry  force.  He  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  mainly  by  his  personal  gifts  and  his  dissipations, 
although  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  military 
service  required  of  Roman  citizens,  the  statement  of  Sallust 
that  he  was  entirely  inexperienced  ("rudis  antea  et  ignarus 
belli")  seems  somewhat  surprising.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  made 
himself  one  of  the  best  soldiers  and  most  popular  officers  in 
the  entire  army,  and  the  most  dramatic  incident  of  the  whole 
story  is  his  journey  with  a  small  light-armed  band  several  days 
march  across  the  desert,  to  hold  a  second  conference  with 
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Bocchus.  On  the  fifth  day  the  Romans  were  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  advent  of  Volux,  son  of  Bocchus,  with  nearly  a  thousand 
horsemen;  but  he  assured  them  that  he  had  come  to  act  as 
their  escort.  When,  however,  two  days  later  the  alarming 
intelligence  came  that  Jugurtha  was  close  at  hand,  it  seemed 
certain  that  Volux  had  betrayed  them.  But  the  Mauretanian 
prince  stoutly  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  Numidian's  move- 
ments and  begged  Sulla  to  make  his  escape  with  him  during  the 
night.  The  Roman  boldly  replied  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  abandon  the  men  under  his  command,  and  that  he  had 
no  fear  of  the  Numidians,  whom  he  had  so  often  defeated. 
They  accordingly  continued  their  march  straight  on  through 
Jugurtha's  camp,  a  bold  step  which  so  disconcerted  the 
Numidian  that  he  hesitated  and  finally  made  no  move.  Equally 
dramatic,  although  in  a  different  way,  are  the  mental  conflicts 
of  Bocchus,  who  long  wavered  between  the  obligations  of 
kinship  and  his  fear  of  Rome.  It  seems  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  ascendancy  which  Sulla  had  gained  over  the  Moor 
that  he  finally  betrayed  his  father-in-law,  so  that  Sulla  was 
justified  in  wearing  for  the  rest  of  his  days  a  ring  whose  seal 
represented  the  capture  of  Jugurtha.  At  this  point  the  story 
comes  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  end,  leaving  us  to  learn  elsewhere 
of  the  fate  of  the  Numidian  monarch,  who  with  his  son  adorned 
the  triumph  of  Marius  and  was  starved  to  death  in  the  Tul- 
lianum. 

Sallust's  last  and  greatest  work,  the  Histories  in  five  books, 
must  have  been  written  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  was  never  completed.  It  treated  the  period 
from  78  B.  C.,  the  date  of  the  revolution  of  Lepidus  against 
the  government  established  by  Sulla,  to  67,  the  close  of  Lucullus' 
campaigns  against  Mithridates.  It  was  an  eventful  period, 
comprising  in  addition  to  the  events  just  mentioned  the  struggles 
with  Sertorius  and  Spartacus,  as  well  as  some  minor  campaigns 
and  a  period  of  unusual  dissension  at  Rome.  It  was  marked  by 
the  rise  to  power  of  Caesar's  later  rival  Pompey,  and  one  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  to  show  Pompey's  unfit- 
ness  to  be  ruler  of  the  Roman  world.  Of  this  work,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  speeches  and  letters,  preserved  entire  in  a 
collection  made  during  the  second  century  of  our  era  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  one  or  two  passages  of  some 
length  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  form  in 
fragments  of  lost  manuscripts,  we  possess  only  a  series  of  brief 
quotations,  made  for  the  most  part  by  the  grammarians  to 
illustrate  points  of  usage.  The  interest  of  the  scholar  in  the 
Histories  is  therefore  principally  concerned  with  the  proper 
arrangement  and  interpretation  of  these  fragments,  a  problem 
which  might  be  likened  to  that  of  reconstructing  one  or  more 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  from  the  citations  in  our  dictionaries 
and  works  of  literature.  The  standard  text  of  Maurenbrecher 
(Leipzig,  1893),  based  upon  the  work  of  a  long  line  of  pre- 
decessors, leaves  little  to  be  done  in  this  field  without  more  light 
than  we  have  at  present.  It  is  probable  that  the  Histories,  as 
Sallust's  ripest  and  most  extensive  work,  marked  an  advance 
over  the  Jugurtha  and  the  Catiline,  a  supposition  which  is 
supported  by  the  notices  of  ancient  writers  and  to  some  extent 
by  the  extant  speeches  and  letters. 

In  the  style  of  his  writings  Sallust  was  an  innovator,  wholly 
departing  from  the  full,  periodic  manner  of  Cicero  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  terse,  epigrammatic  style  of  the  early  days  of 
imperial  Rome.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  this  was  due  to  his 
personal  feelings  towards  Cicero  it  is  impossible  to  say.  His 
admiration  for  Thucydides  among  the  Greeks  and  Cato  the 
Censor  among  the  Romans  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  lead  him 
to  cultivate  that  brevity  which  was  recognized  by  ancient 
critics  as  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics,  and  was 
praised  or  censured  according  to  the  bias  of  the  commentator. 
While  the  comparison  of  Sallust  with  Thucydides  as  an  historian 
has  been  to  his  disadvantage,  the  assertion  of  the  elder  Seneca 
that  he  surpassed  his  great  predecessor  in  brevity  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant one,  especially  since  the  Roman  wrote  in  a  language 
unequalled  in  the  power  of  expressing  much  in  few  words. 
Sallust's  archaism  was  also  stressed  by  ancient  critics  and  this 
led  to  the  charge  of  undue  dependence  upon  Cato.  The  latter 
accusation  had  evidently  become  a  commonplace  of  literary 
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criticism  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  who  is  reported  to  have 
taken  Mark  Antony  to  task  for  "  using  words  such  as  Sallust 
gleaned  from  Cato's  Origines"  Quintilian  too  quotes  an 
epigram  of  unknown  authorship,  in  which  Sallust  is  called  "an 
ignorant  pilferer  from  Cato  of  old";  according  to  Asinius 
Pollio,  this  alleged  pilfering  was  done  for  him  by  his  old  teacher 
Ateius  Philologus,  but  Suetonius  questions  that  version  of  the 
story.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sallust's  archaism  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  archaic  and  colloquial  language.  He  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  used  the  earlier  spelling  of  such  words  as 
optumus  and  maxumus,  but  Maurenbrecher  thinks  it  quite  as 
probable  that  he  wrote  the  forms  with  it  which  were  introduced, 
according  to  Quintilian,  by  his  friend  Caesar  and  at  any  rate 
were  established  as  common  usage  by  the  dictator.  All  the  edi- 
tors except  Maurenbrecher  print  his  text  with  other  so-called 
archaic  spellings,  but  for  the  most  part  on  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  rather  than  on  that  of  the  best  existing  manu- 
scripts. In  considering  the  matter  we  must  not  forget  that  our 
standard  of  Latin  orthography  was  not  fixed  until  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  that  if  Cicero's  works  were  printed  with 
the  spelling  which  he  himself  used,  we  should  meet  in  them 
such  forms  as  quom,  equos,  and  others  which  are  often  regarded 
as  archaisms  when  found  in  Sallust. 

Livy,  who  cultivated  quite  a  different  manner,  takes  Sallust 
to  task  for  brevity  and  obscurity;  Livy,  however,  did  not 
found  a  school  of  style,  while  Sallust  found  many  imitators, 
even  including  Tacitus,  who  calls  him  "rerum  Romanarum 
florentissimus  auctor"  Quintilian,  although  he  belongs  to  the 
Silver  Latin  writers  who  revolted  against  the  domination  of 
Seneca  and  went  back  to  Cicero  for  their  model,  nevertheless 
commends  Sallust  for  his  immortalem  velocitatem  and  his  senten- 
tious brevity.  Martial  terms  him  the  first  of  Roman  historians, 
a  title  to  which  he  had  a  just  claim  before  the  rise  of  Tacitus. 
In  Seneca's  time  one  Lucius  Arruntius  wrote  a  history  in 
professed  imitation  of  Sallust,  Ventidius  borrowed  one  of  his 
speeches  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  and 
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Septimius  Severus,  when  dangerously  ill,  sent  to  his  eldest 
son  what  Spartianus  calls  the  "divine  speech"  in  which  Micipsa 
urged  his  sons  to  keep  peace  with  one  another. 

In  the  archaistic  period  which  began  in  Hadrian's  reign 
Sallust  was  of  course  especially  popular  and  at  that  time  a 
certain  Zenobius  even  made  a  Greek  translation  of  his  works. 
He  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  grammarians,  who  drew  on 
him  largely  for  illustrations,  and  he  figures  extensively  in  a  list 
of  expressions  worthy  of  imitation,  compiled  by  Arusianus 
Messius  from  Terence,  Sallust,  Cicero  and  Vergil.  In  addition 
to  his  brevity  he  made  use  of  other  rhetorical  devices  such  as 
antithesis,  alliteration,  and  the  like,  but  with  a  restraint  which 
is  in  contrast  with  the  extremists  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  He 
devoted  much  attention  to  effective  word  order  and  aimed 
at  variety  or  inconcinnity  in  place  of  uniformity  of  expression. 
The  bold  metaphors  for  which  he  was  criticized  by  Ateius  do 
not  appear  in  his  extant  works,  but  may  perhaps  have  character- 
ized the  lost  portions  of  his  Histories. 

Sallust's  influence  apparently  waned  somewhat  after  the 
archaistic  period,  but  only  to  reappear  in  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus;  in  Dictys  Cretensis,  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Trojan  war;  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
war  under  Titus  and  Vespasian,  written  by  the  so-called 
Hegesippus;  and  in  Sulpicius  Severus.  Saint  Augustine  quotes 
him  frequently,  calling  him  "nobilitatae  veritatis  historicus." 
Julius  Exuperantius's  account  of  the  first  Civil  war  is  dependent 
wholly  upon  Sallust,  and  his  influence  extended  into  the  Middle 
Ages. 

In  English,  while  the  Catiline  inspired  Ben  Jonson's  play  of 
the  same  title,  the  story  of  Jugurtha  is  represented  by  no 
extant  drama.  A  tragedy  bearing  that  name,  written  by 
William  Boyle  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  after  a  career  of  no  great  prominence  or 
success,  while  a  drama,  composed  by  Dr.  Gloster  Ridley  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  seems  never  to  have  advanced  beyond 
manuscript  form.  Longfellow's  brief  poem  entitled  "Jugurtha," 
presents  a  puzzle  which  might  have  been,  and  perhaps  has  been, 
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solved  by  a  direct  question  to  the  poet,  but  of  which  I  have 
found  no  satisfactory  explanation.    It  begins  as  follows: 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo! 

Cried  the  African  monarch,  the  splendid, 
As  down  to  his  death  in  the  hollow 

Dark  dungeons  of  Rome  he  descended, 

Uncrowned,  unthroned,  unattended; 
How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo! 

The  puzzle  consists  in  the  reference  to  the  "baths  of  Apollo." 
Plutarch  in  his  Marius  tells  us  that  as  the  Numidian  king  was 
lowered  into  the  Tullianum,  he  exclaimed:  "Hercules!  How 
cold  your  bath  is!"  ('HpdtfXeis,  dirci/,  w?  \JJVK pov  VJJLMV  TO 
/3a\av€loi'.)  Here  of  course  "Hercules!"  is  an  exclamation 
and  not  a  vocative,  while  the  plural  vp,S>v  shows  that  the 
"baths,"  as  the  African  monarch  with  grim  humor  called 
the  damp  and  gloomy  dungeon,  are  those  of  the  Romans. 
Longfellow  evidently  quoted  from  memory,  or  these  points 
could  hardly  have  escaped  a  Harvard  professor  of  Belles-lettres. 
Whether  he  forgot  the  name  of  the  god  or  deliberately  changed 
it  can  only  be  surmised;  that  the  Greeks  swore  by  Apollo,  as 
well  as  by  Hercules,  probably  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
since  the  poet  did  not  remember  that  it  was  an  oath.  That 
the  change  was  deliberate  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  second, 
and  concluding  stanza,  in  which  Apollo  is  certainly  more  appro- 
p riate  than  Hercules.  It  runs  thus: 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo! 

Cried  the  poet,  unknown,  unbefriended, 
As  the  vision,  that  lured  him  to  follow, 

With  the  mist  and  the  darkness  blended, 

And  the  dream  of  his  life  was  ended; 
How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo! 

Or  did  the  Cambridge  poet  know  his  Plutarch  better  than  we 
think  and  deliberately  set  a  trap  for  the  quidnuncs?  With 
this  question  we  may  take  our  leave  of  Jugurtha  and  his 
historian. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  person  in  this  room,  I  suppose  who  would 
not  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  democracy  is  the  best 
form  of  government.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion. A  form  of  government  in  which  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  thrifty  and  the  unthrifty,  the  experienced  and 
the  inexperienced,  all  may  exercise  the  same  influence  over  the 
course  of  political  events  seems  to  need  especially  strong 
defense.  This  is,  moreover,  comparatively  new  doctrine.  A 
great  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  writers  and  statesmen  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government.  English  Liberals  have  claimed  that  England  had 
a  representative,  but  not  a  democratic  type  of  government. 
Even  now  it  is  probable  that  our  unanimity  of  support  of 
democracy  is  one  of  the  many  hastily  formed  generalizations 
of  the  war.  All  over  the  world,  in  America  and  in  Europe  and 
in  the  East,  many  men  are  beginning  to  hesitate,  to  express 
doubts  whether  this  was  a  war  for  democracy,  and  are  advoca- 
ting lines  of  policy  that  are  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that  the 
people  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  decide  on  their  own  political  action.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  there  should  be  some  way  in  which  the  value  of  democracy 
as  compared  with  other  forms  of  government,  could  be  tested. 
As  a  student  of  history  I  naturally  turn  to  history  for  a  possible 
solution.  If  we  can  find  three  periods  in  the  history  of  some 
one  country,  in  which  the  three  principal  forms  of  government, 
autocracy,  aristocracy  and  democracy  have  existed  respectively, 
and  then  see  in  which  period  that  country  was  best  governed, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of 
belief  than  mere  custom. 

If  the  first  few  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England 
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be  compared  with  the  first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  these  again  with  the  corresponding  number  of  years  which 
have  just  been  completed,  we  will  have  three  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  one  country  which  were  alike  in  many  respects,  but 
which  were  characterized,  the  first  by  an  autocratic  form  of 
government,  the  second  by  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchical  form 
of  government,  the  third  by  as  nearly  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  probably,  as  the  world  has  yet  known.  The 
period  from  1600  to  1618  covered  the  last  three  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  James  I ; 
the  period  from  1800  to  1818  covered  the  last  years  of  the 
rational  life  of  George  III  and  the  first  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  son  George  IV;  the  period  from  1900  to  1918 
covers  the  reign  of  Edward  VII  and  what  it  may  be  hoped  is 
but  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  George  V. 
The  three  periods  were  in  many  ways  alike.  Each  was  free  from 
the  personal  equation  of  a  single  sovereign;  each  saw  both 
peace  and  war;  each  included  a  crisis  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  her  principal  dependency,  Ireland;  each  was  a 
period  of  great  achievement,  and  of  each  we  have  a  vast  amount 
of  familiar  knowledge. 

As  to  form  of  government,  during  the  first  period,  the  last 
of  the  Tudors  and  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  ruled  as  almost  abso- 
lute monarchs.  They  appointed  such  ministers  as  they  pre- 
ferred, they  called  parliaments  when  they  chose,  controlled 
much  of  their  action  and  dismissed  them  when  they  saw  fit. 
They  made  war  and  peace  with  only  the  slightest  of  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  their  subjects,  and  exercised  wide  and  minute 
control  over  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  govern- 
ment of  England  then  could  fairly  be  called,  according  to  the 
expression  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  an  autocratic 
government. 

In  the  second  period,  1800  to  1818,  England  was  still,  it  is 
true,  a  monarchy  in  form,  but  a  monarchy  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  king  were  so  restricted  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
government  must  be  sought  for  not  in  the  crown  but  in  parlia- 
ment. Parliament  now  met  every  year,  exercised  entire  control 
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over  its  own  actions,  sat  as  long  as  it  saw  fit  and  discontinued 
its  sittings  when  it  wished.  The  ministers  were  not  in  any 
proper  sense  appointees  of  the  king.  They  were  the  leading 
men  of  the  party  that  had  a  majority  in  parliament,  and  they 
carried  on  all  the  affairs  of  government,  subject  to  the  control 
of  parliament.  Parliament  was  the  ruler  of  England.  But  who 
was  back  of  parliament?  Whom  did  parliament  really  repre- 
sent? About  100,000  or  possibly  200,000,  making  up  the 
"governing  classes"  of  England.  From  among  these  came  all 
members  of  parliament  and  voters  for  members,  all  holders  of 
office,  all  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries,  all  judges  and 
county  magistrates,  all  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  From 
the  same  group  were  drawn  all  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church.  The  two  universities  and  the  great  public  schools 
existed  for  their  training  and  advantage.  They  were  the  land- 
owners of  England,  a  "junker"  class,  to  use  another  modern 
term.  They  and  not  either  the  king  or  the  mass  of  the  people 
ruled  England.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  accurate  to  say  that 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  an 
aristocratic  form  of  government.  It  was  an  oligarchy,  in  which 
about  one-fiftieth  of  the  population  or  one-eighth  of  the  grown 
men  alone  exercised  the  powers  and  duties  and  shared  the 
special  privileges  and  advantages  of  government. 

The  century  that  has  elapsed  since  1818  has  seen  a  wonderful 
series  of  political  changes.  The  bulwarks  of  aristocracy  have 
yielded  and  yielded  again  to  the  oncoming  waves  of  liberalism, 
until  parliament  today  speaks  practically  for  the  whole  nation. 
Undeveloped  and  crude  as  this  system  still  is,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  England  is  a  democracy.  At  the  election  which  took 
place  three  months  ago  the  merchant,  the  country  gentleman, 
the  professional  man,  the  peasant  on  the  land,  the  artisan  in 
the  factory,  the  clerk  at  the  desk,  the  miner  and  the  transporta- 
tion worker  had  an  equal  share  with  all  other  classes  of  the 
community  in  declaring  what  policy  they  wanted  to  have  fol- 
lowed and  to  what  men  they  would  entrust  the  carrying  out  of 
their  will.  The  conservatism  of  the  ages  yielded  at  last  to 
the  arguments  for  the  equal  interest  of  men  and  women  in  the 
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state,  and  the  previously  unenfranchised  half  cf  the  race  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  itself.  No  one  deposited  more 
than  one  vote,  and  yet  every  man  and  woman  in  England  prac- 
tically had  an  opportunity  to  deposit  that  vote. 

Thus  we  have  three  reasonably  clear-cut  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  same  nation,  each  period  representing  one  type  of  govern- 
ment. From  1600  to  1618  England  was  under  an  autocratic 
government,  from  1800  to  1818  it  was  under  an  aristocratic 
government,  from  1900  to  1918  it  was  under  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  compare  these  and  see  which 
has  given  the  best  results.  Under  which  form  of  government 
has  England  been  ruled  most  wisely?  I  want  to  apply  five 
tests  successively  to  each  of  these  periods,  a  financial  test, 
a  military  test,  the  test  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  dependencies, 
the  test  of  favor  to  learning  and  literature,  the  test  of  humane 
feeling.  Examining  as  impartially  and  critically  as  possible 
from  each  of  these  points  of  view  the  period  of  absolute  govern- 
ment, the  period  of  aristocratic  government  and  the  period  of 
democratic  government,  which  can  give  the  best  account  of 
itself? 

Every  government  must  collect  and  spend  money.  It  must 
provide  for  the  cost  of  its  own  existence,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  chooses  certain  objects  which  demand  expenditure  and 
gathers  in  and  pays  out  the  money  necessary  for  these  purposes. 
This  is  in  all  times  a  very  practical  and  natural  function  of 
government.  The  most  characteristic  mark  of  the  financiering 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  our  first  period,  was  its 
personal  character.  The  taxes  were  looked  upon,  collected  and 
spent  as  part  of  the  personal  income  and  expense  of  the  ruler. 

The  result  was  a  most  inadequate  and  inefficient  taxation. 
Neither  the  queen  nor  James  dared  risk  their  precarious  popu- 
larity with  the  influential  classes  of  the  people  by  a  rigorous 
assessment.  Noblemen  and  country  gentlemen  who  were  in 
a  position  to  spend  many  hundred  pounds  a  year  were  reported 
in  the  taxation  lists  as  having  an  income  of  £10,  £20,  or  £50. 
Collections  were  spread  over  several  years  when  the  government 
had  need  for  the  full  amount  immediately;  and  England, 
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although  wealthy,  had  but  a  small  income  to  spend  on  national 
objects.  During  this  period  it  amounted  to  about  ten  million 
dollars  a  year  in  modern  values.  It  is  seldom  less  than  a  billion 
dollars  now,  even  in  times  of  peace.  The  population  of  modern 
England  is  about  eight  times  as  great  as  at  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  the  usual  income  of  government  is  now  about  one 
hundred  times  as  great.  Of  course,  the  periods  should  be  com- 
pared on  the  basis  of  their  relative  wealth  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  the  people.  Nevertheless  the  discrepancy  is  striking. 
Autocratic  taxation  was  inefficient  taxation. 

In  the  expenditure  of  this  income  there  was  the  same  personal 
character.  Elizabeth  lavished  that  part  of  the  national  wealth  that 
came  into  her  hands  on  her  dress,  her  table  or  her  favorites,  while 
she  doomed  important  military  and  naval  expeditions  to  certain 
failure  by  withholding  their  necessary  cost.  For  many  years 
the  personal  and  household  expenses  of  one  old  lady,  albeit 
the  queen,  amounted  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of  the 
government's  expenditure.  This  is  a  very  different  proposition 
from  the  cost  of  the  comparatively  simple  and  cozy  meals  at 
which  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  have  lately  been  entertain- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 

James  had  a  somewhat  larger  income  to  spend  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government  than  Elizabeth,  but  he  spent  it  even  more 
capr  ciously.  He  could  never  say  no  to  a  personal  friend  who 
asked  for  money ;  he  was  therefore  seldom  in  a  position  to  say 
yes,  when  his  ministers  recommended  to  him  any  important 
object  for  which  government  expenditure  should  have  been 
made.  The  financiering  of  the  absolute  government  of  this 
period  is  not  such  as  to  rouse  admiration  in  the  mind  of  the 
crit  cal  investigator. 

In  the  second  of  our  periods,  taxation  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  collected  were,  like  all  the  other  work  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  control  of  parliament.  Neither  George  III 
nor  George  IV  was  seriously  consulted  on  financial  affairs. 
Such  matters  were  debated  at  great  length  in  parliament  and 
decided  upon  by  majority  vote  of  that  body.  If  the  record  of 
these  debates  can  be  trusted  to  testify  to  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
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dom  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
no  system  was  ever  more  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  were 
responsible  for  and  to  those  who  suffered  under  it.  The  most 
unbounded  criticism  was  expressed  by  opponents  of  the  minis- 
ters while  their  defense  was  extremely  languid.  Most  taxes 
were  both  proposed  and  accepted  reluctantly  and  only  because 
no  one  could  suggest  a  less  objectionable  form.  In  the  next 
to  the  last  year  of  the  period,  Brougham  in  a  brilliant  and  bitter 
speech  attributed  most  of  the  calamities  of  the  time  to  the  bad 
system  of  taxation.  Notwithstanding  these  heavy,  varied  and 
unpopular  taxes,  Napoleon  was  able  to  comfort  himself  in  his 
loneliness  on  the  island  of  Elba  in  1814  with  the  reflection  that 
he  had  left  in  the  vitals  of  England  what  he  called  "the  poisoned 
dart "  of  a  war  debt  of  four  billion  dollars.  It  is  a  curious  obser- 
vation that  the  only  financial  device  that  obtained  almost  uni- 
versal approval  through  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  Pitt's 
sinking  fund,  was  acknowledged  in  its  last  year  to  have  been  a 
delusion, — simply  a  means  of  paying  off  debt  by  borrowing 
more  money  and  creating  new  debt.  Larger  sums  of  money 
were  raised  by  taxation  and  by  loans  in  the  nineteenth  century 
than  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  each  of  the  last  years  of 
the  war  against  Napoleon  more  than  the  value  of  a  billion  dollars 
was  raised.  Beyond  this  but  little  praise  can  be  given  to  the 
aristocratic  governing  classes  of  England  as  financiers. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  in  the  year  1818,  Sydney  Smith 
gave  a  resume'  of  British  taxation  in  the  form  of  advice  to 
the  United  States:  "We  can  inform  Jonathan  what  are  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  being  too  fond  of  glory:  TAXES 
upon  every  article  which  enters  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back, 
or  is  placed  under  the  foot- — taxes  upon  everything  which  is 
pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth, 
light,  locomotion — taxes  on  everything  on  earth  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth — on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is 
grown  at  home — taxes  on  the  raw  material — taxes  on  every 
fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man — taxes 
on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug  that 
restores  him  to  health — on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the 
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judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — on  the  poor 
man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice — on  the  brass  nails  of  the 
coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the  bride — at  bed  or  board,  couchant 
or  levant,  we  must  pay. — The  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his 
medicine,  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has 
paid  fifteen  per  cent.,  flings  himself  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which 
has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent.,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an 
apothecary  who  has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then 
immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten  per  cent;  his  virtues  are 
handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble;  and  he  is  then 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  to  be  taxed  no  more." 

An  Irishman  of  the  time  is  said  to  have  entered  upon  his 
assessment  paper:  "Take  notice,  I  have  cut  the  throats  of  all 
my  horses — I  have  shot  all  my  dogs — I  have  burned  all  my 
carriages — I  have  dismissed  all  my  servants  except  my  wife, 
and  therefore  I  conceive  that  I  cannot  be  liable  to  any  assess- 
ment whatever." 

If  we  turn  to  the  uses  to  which  the  taxes  were  put,  apart 
from  the  expenditure  for  war,  which  was  common  to  all  three 
periods,  there  was  not  so  great  a  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  periods  as  might  be  expected.  The  personal  grants  were 
perhaps  based  on  more  real  claims ;  but  the  long  lists,  published 
in  the  Black  Book  of  1820,  of  sinecurists,  wives  of  courtiers, 
retired  ministers  and  shelved  politicians,  testify  to  as  much 
favoritism  as  that  found  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James, 
if  somewhat  more  diffused.  Innumerable  private  grants, 
special  favors  and  bribes  were  given  by  successive  ministers  to 
those  whose  help  they  needed  or  whose  previous  support  they 
felt  bound  to  reward.  The  royal  family  was  expensive.  In 
1818  the  amount  paid  by  parliament  to  the  king  and  his  rela- 
tives for  their  private  expenses  amounted  to  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  of  our  money.  Nations  are  always  generous, 
and  not  improperly  so,  to  their  successful  naval  and  military 
leaders;  but  that  Nelson's  brother  should  have  been  made  an 
earl  with  a  grant  of  $30,000  a  year,  each  of  his  sisters  given 
$50,000,  and  a  half  million  dollars  paid  for  an  estate  to  be  used 
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by  his  family,  seems  a  disproportionately  liberal  use  by  parlia- 
ment of  the  people's  money,  even  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
a  great  naval  victory.  A  million  dollars  was  appropriated  to 
buy  a  palace  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  year  when  great 
numbers  of  the  English  people  were  starving,  and  when  taxation 
was  a  crushing  weight  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others. 

If  we  compare  with  the  taxes  of  the  two  earlier  periods  those 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  present  period  and  especially 
those  which  were  introduced  in  1909  by  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Lloyd  George,  several  things  are  noticeable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  war  taxes  have  been  little  more  than  a  continu- 
ance, and  of  course  a  vast  increase,  of  those  previously  imposed. 
That  is  to  say,  the  taxing  power  in  time  of  peace  has  approxi- 
mated to  that  which  is  possessed  by  the  government  in  time 
of  war.  Then  it  will  be  observed  that  impatience  of  taxation  is 
much  less.  The  modern  Englishman  probably  does  not  like 
to  be  taxed  any  more  than  his  predecessor,  but  he  knows  that 
he  is  now  doing  it  for  himself.  He  has  accepted  it  as  his  share 
of  the  price  of  well-being.  There  is  a  strong  inclination  to  intro- 
duce ethical  ideas  into  taxation.  If  landed  property  becomes 
more  valuable  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  comumnity, 
as  distinct  from  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  owner, — 
the  so-called  unearned  increment,  this  increase,  or  a  part  of  it, 
is  taken  by  the  government  through  taxation  and  spent  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  whole  community.  If  a  man  by  reason  of 
suddenly  increased  opportunities  such  as  those  of  war,  is  in  a 
position  to  obtain  very  great  profits,  much  of  this  excess  is 
taken  for  national  uses  through  taxation.  At  the  present  time 
in  England  in  various  ways  something  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
income  which  is  derived  from  special  advantages  is  taken  by 
taxation,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  these  taxes  will 
cease  with  the  close  of  the  war.  Similarly,  those  who  are  espe- 
cially unfavorably  placed  in  society  are  deliberately  favored  by 
exemptions.  Long  before  the  war  had  come  and  intensified 
the  rate  of  progress  of  all  changes,  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
taxation  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  partly  as  a  means  of 
redressing  unjustifiable  inequalities  of  fortune.  Modern  taxa- 
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tion  is  at  the  same  time  far  less  burdensome  and  far  more  fair 
in  the  human  sacrifices  it  imposes  than  that  of  either  of  the 
former  periods. 

Finally  there  is  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  taxation  in  recent 
times.  Over  and  over  again  in  these  last  few  years  it  has 
seemed  that  the  limit  of  power  or  of  willingness  of  the  people 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  government  had  been 
reached,  but  still  greater  sacrifices  have  been  called  for  and 
have  been  made,  with  equal  cheerfulness,  until  more  than  ten 
billions  have  been  collected  and  spent  during  this  last  year. 
Certainly  democracy  as  a  money  getter  has  shown  resources 
and  power  far  beyond  those  of  either  autocracy  or  oligarchy. 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  objects  of  expenditure  of  modern 
government  with  those  of  the  two  earlier  periods,  omitting 
again  the  one  great  object  of  war,  which  is  common  to  all 
three.  The  support  of  education,  the  provision  of  national 
libraries  and  art  galleries,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  old 
age  pensions,  national  insurance,  the  cost  of  labor  exchanges, 
scientific  research,  the  publication  of  historical  records, — for 
no  one  of  these  enlightened  purposes  was  a  single  shilling 
expended  by  the  government  in  the  seventeenth  or  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  while  they  have  all  been  provided  for  by 
substantial  sums  in  the  twentieth.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  in  the 
domain  of  finance,  perhaps  the  most  concrete  of  tests,  democratic 
government  has  shown  itself  more  effective,  more  just  and  more 
enlightened  than  either  autocratic  or  aristocratic  government? 

Let  us  turn  to  another  fundamental  test,  that  of  war.  It 
is  true  that  history  never  exactly  repeats  itself,  but  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  analogies  that  simulate  repetition  will 
note  the  many  parallelisms  of  war  in  each  period.  In  each, 
England  claimed  to  be  opposing  a  would-be  world  conqueror; 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain ;  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  Napoleon ;  and  in  the  twentieth,  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  In 
each  of  the  periods  along  with  the  general  determination  to  carry 
on  the  war  there  was  a  pacifist  party,  advocating  negotiation 
instead  of  war.  Elizabeth,  writing  to  her  ally,  Henry  IV, 
declares  that  her  people  are  constantly  coming  to  her  protesting 
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against  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  a  well- 
known  scene  has  come  down  to  us  where  old  Burghley  advoca- 
ting peace  in  the  privy  council  opened  a  Bible  at  the  passage, 
"The  bloody  and  deceitful  man  will  not  live  out  half  his  days," 
and  handed  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  who  was  urging  continuance 
of  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  period,  in  1800, 
cities,  counties  and  towns  were  petitioning  the  government  to 
bring  the  war  with  France  to  an  end.  Near  its  close,  in  1814, 
when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  and  again  defied  Europe, 
Whitbread,  a  prominent  Whig  statesman,  obtained  a  vote  of 
seventy-two  in  parliament  against  renewing  the  war.  In  1816 
the  city  council  of  London  speaks  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country  as  "the  natural  effect  of  rash  and  useless  wars,  unjustly 
commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  where  no  rational 
object  was  to  be  attained."  The  small  pacifist  party  in  the 
present  war  is  a  matter  of  too  recent  knowledge  to  need  special 
mention. 

Conscription  was  used  for  the  army  in  the  first  and  third 
periods,  for  the  navy  in  all  three.  Although  a  formal  draft  was 
not  used  for  the  army  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  there  was  much 
informal  compulsion  used  in  recruiting  even  the  small  armies 
which  England  then  sent  to  the  continent. 

Has  democracy  proved  to  be  less  inclined  to  war  than  autoc- 
racy or  oligarchy?  From  this  particular  investigation  it  is 
hard  to  give  an  answer.  Each  period  has  seen  war.  Cer- 
tainly the  guilt  of  the  initiation  of  the  great  war  which  has  just 
closed  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  democratic  England.  She 
accepted  it  when  it  came,  she  did  not  seek  it.  Certainly  there 
has  been  a  higher  idealism  running  through  the  motives  of  this 
war  than  was  true  of  the  wars  of  either  of  the  earlier  periods. 
There  has  been  little  talk  of  military  glory,  of  conquest;  even 
national  condemnation  and  hatreds  have  been  less  than  of  old. 
Certainly  the  removal  of  autocracy  from  the  world  removes 
some  of  the  favoring  causes  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said, 
perhaps,  and  it  is  saying  a  great  deal,  is  that  democracy 
furnishes  the  most  favorable  soil  in  which  to  cultivate  the  tender 
plant  of  peace.  Democracy  itself  does  not  guarantee  peace,  but 
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human  effort  and  thought  under  the  conditions  of  democracy 
have  a  fairer  field  in  which  to  bring  about  peace  than  under 
either  of  the  earlier  forms  of  government. 

But  granted  that  war  has  come,  which  form  of  government 
has  carried  it  on  most  energetically  and  effectively?  Until  four 
years  ago  there  might  have  been  doubt.  Now  there  is  none. 
I  suppose  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
a  greater  exhibition  of  vigor,  concentration  of  effort,  sustained 
courage  and  efficient  military  achievement  than  that  which 
democratic  England  has  displayed  in  building  up  and  putting 
into  service  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  her  great  war 
machine.  Or  if  England  has  any  rival  it  is  another  democracy 
which  had  still  less  of  technical  preparation  for  war,  and  armed 
herself  still  more  rapidly.  Compared  with  these  achievements 
the  vacillating  military  efforts  of  the  government  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  series  of  mistakes  and  failures  of  nineteenth  century 
aristocracy,  redeemed  though  it  was  at  last  by  one  great  victory, 
which  characterized  the  war  against  Napoleon,  are  but  primitive 
anticipations  of  real  warfare. 

It  has  of  course  been  said  that  democratic  England  achieved 
military  efficiency  by  becoming  for  the  time  an  autocracy. 
This  is  not  true.  The  ministry  could  have  been  removed  from 
office  at  any  time  during  the  war  by  the  simple  expedient  of  an 
adverse  vote  in  parliament,  and  this  was  not  given.  The  differ- 
ence between  autocracy  and  democracy  does  not  lie  in  the  degree 
of  power  of  the  state  over  the  individual.  That  may  be  the  same 
in  both,  or  be  even  greater  in  a  democracy.  There  have  prob- 
ably never  in  history  been  more  complete  suppressions  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  action  than  in  the  British  defense  of  the 
realm  and  conscription  acts  and  in  our  espionage  and  selective 
service  acts.  And  yet  they  were  passed  deliberately  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  apparently  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  were  therefore 
democratic  laws,  although  they  were  extreme  assertions  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  state.  Autocracy  gives  to  one  individual, 
democracy  gives  to  the  whole  community  the  power  of  the  state, 
but  the  power  of  the  state  is  not  necessarily  diminished.  No,  the 
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simple  fact  is  that  democracy  develops  a  surplus  of  energy, 
wealth  and  initiative  spirit  that  can  be  as  rapidly  directed  to 
the  uses  of  war  as  to  any  other  uses.  England  was  better 
prepared  for  the  great  encounter  by  her  development  of  democ- 
racy than  she  would  have  been  by  forty  years  of  military 
drilling  and  technical  preparedness.  Tested  by  war  as  by 
finance  democracy  compares  more  than  favorably  with  either 
preceding  form  of  government. 

Now,  turn  to  the  test  of  England's  treatment  of  dependen- 
cies, or,  as  a  type,  of  her  principal  dependency,  Ireland. 
Ireland  has,  as  I  have  said,  gone  through  a  crisis  in  each  of 
these  periods.  How  has  the  English  government  met  it? 
In  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  she  met  it  by 
conquest.  At  the  dawn  of  our  period  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Ireland  was  in  full  rebellion.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  had  been  sent  over  as  lord  deputy,  but  he  had  met 
the  rebellious  Tyrone  in  a  mysterious  peaceful  interview  at 
the  ford  of  Ballinahinch,  and  was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  to  yield  to  the  suave  Celtic  personal  charm.  The 
English  and  the  Irish  nobles  met  as  enemies,  they  separated  as 
friends.  Essex  went  back  to  London,  to  his  angry  queen,  his 
jealous  rivals  and  his  sad  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill ;  and  Mount  joy , 
a  man  of  sterner  stuff,  was  sent  over,  to  break  Irish  resistance, 
to  drown  her  patriotism  in  blood,  and  starve  her  men,  women 
and  children  into  submission.  So  Elizabeth  settled  the  Irish 
problem  in  her  day,— as  far  as  problems  are  ever  settled  by 
"blood  and  iron."  A  few  years  later  and  Ireland  was  seething 
again  with  threatened  rebellion.  James  tried  another  way. 
He  agreed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  native  Irish  from  Ulster  on 
the  ground  that  the  treason  of  their  chiefs  forfeited  the  rights 
of  the  peasantry  to  their  lands;  then  he  carried  out  the  "plan- 
tation of  Ulster,"  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  thrift,  the  enterprise,  the  favorable 
tenure,  the  fecundity  of  these  Scotch-Irish-Protestant  settlers 
made  Ulster  a  successful  colony—but  it  is  obvious  that  it  did 
not  settle,  rather  it  complicated  the  Irish  question. 

Two  hundred  years  later  Ireland  was  again  on  fire.     The  re- 
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bellion  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  1798 — Protestants  of  the  North 
and  Catholics  of  the  South  united  for  once,  fused  in  the  crucible 
of  the  French  Revolution — had  been  put  down  with  atrocities 
that  bear  only  too  close  a  similarity  to  those  which  have  recently 
shocked  humanity.  Ireland  was  angry,  embittered,  discouraged 
and  desperate.  How  did  aristocratic  England  settle  this  crisis? 
The  plan  of  the  British  ministry  and  parliamentary  majority 
was  to  bring  about  a  Union, — to  merge  the  old  Irish  parlia- 
ment of  Dublin  in  the  united  English  and  Scotch  parliament 
that  sat  at  Westminster.  This  meant  that  the  Irish  parliament 
must  be  induced  to  commit  political  suicide,  and  votes  for  this 
purpose  could  only  be  obtained  by  bribery,  bribery  by  money, 
by  titles  to  peerages,  by  all  the  "dirty  work"  as  Cornwallis 
called  it,  necessary  in  those  days  to  create  a  parliamentary 
majority  where  none  existed  before.  This  was  accomplished. 
Votes  came  high;  for  some  the  government  had  to  pay  as 
much  as  £4,000.  Seven  thousand  pounds  was  paid  for  each 
private  constituency  extinguished. 

Altogether  some  $6,000,000  was  paid  out  of  the  Irish  treasury 
and  still  remains  a  part  of  the  permanent  national  debt.  Thus 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  induced  to  pass  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1800.  It  was  a  well-intentioned,  good  natured, 
but  not  very  enlightened  effort  to  induce  Ireland  no  longer  to 
be  rebellious.  But  it  was  doomed  to  disrepute  from  the  beginning 
by  the  dishonesty  of  its  origin.  It  was  diseased  from  the 
beginning  with  the  canker  of  contempt — English  contempt  for 
the  Irish,  the  conqueror's  contempt  for  the  conquered,  the 
Protestant's  contempt  for  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  landlord 
who  looked  down  on  his  tenant,  the  practical  Anglo-Saxon 
looking  down  on  the  Celtic  dreamer,  "the  insolence  of  office," 
and  all  the  varied  forms  of  national  incompatibility.  It  has 
been  a  dismal  failure  through  the  century  of  its  existence. 

No  one  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  declare  that  the  Irish  question 
has  been  settled  within  these  last  eighteen  years — although 
there  have  been  times  when  it  seemed  on  the  verge  of  settlement. 
The  long  record  of  incompetent  government,  the  fundamental 
mistakes  of  autocracy  and  aristocracy,  the  persistent  stupidity 
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of  an  alien  and  uncomprehending  control,  the  curse  of  religious 
bigotry  and  the  innate  difficulties  of  the  situation  have  made  the 
problem  of  Irish  political  happiness  and  economic  prosperity  an 
almost  unsolvable  one.  But  a  great  step  forward  has  been  made 
in  the  democratic  period.  Five  years  ago  the  English  ministry 
and  people  agreed  that  the  Irish  people  might  choose  their  own 
form  of  government,  if  they  could  agree  on  one, — and  if  it 
did  not  involve  complete  separation  from  Great  Britain.  A 
home  rule  bill  was  actually  passed  and  is  now  only  awaiting 
enforcement.  An  Irish  convention  was  called  by  the  govern- 
ment in  order  that  Ireland  might  through  it  establish  its  own 
fate  and  decide  whether  home  rule  should  come  into  existence. 
Even  now  it  is  only  the  dissidence  of  factions  in  Ireland  that 
deprives  it  of  self  government.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 
declared  that  Ireland  might  have  home  rule  if  Ulster  and  the 
South  could  agree,  and  I  believe  that  is  true  today.  Autocracy 
reduced  Ireland  by  force  to  restless  and  momentary  submission. 
Aristocracy  bribed  it  for  a  while  into  a  sullen  and  unstable 
union.  Democracy  is  leaving  it,  as  it  has  left  England's  other 
great  dependencies,  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  to  a 
self-determination  of  its  own  destiny.  Which  is  the  more 
enlightened  policy?  Which  of  the  three  forms  of  government 
handles  most  wisely  the  problem  of  dependencies? 

Let  us  now  take  a  test  from  an  entirely  different  sphere  of 
life.  Which  form  of  government  has  done  most  for  the  encour- 
agement of  literature  and  learning?  To  name  the  period  from 
1600  to  1618,  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  years 
of  James,  is  to  point  to  the  very  acme  and  glory  of  English 
literature,  and  to  a  period  of  high  attainment  in  learning. 
Remembering  that  these  two  short  decades  saw  the  creation  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
'Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "Lear,"  and  "The  Tempest;"  of  almost 
all  the  work  of  Ben  Jonson  and  a  score  of  other  guests  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern;  of  all  the  learned  work  of  Bacon,  of 
Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Policy"  and  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,— with  such  a  plea,  I  say,  the  claimant  that 
despotic  government  is  especially  favorable  to  literature  and 
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learning  might  rest  his  case  and  demand  a  favorable  verdict. 
But  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  not  "In  which  period  was  there 
the  greatest  literature?"  but  "In  which  period  was  the  govern- 
ment most  favorable  to  learning  and  literature?" 

The  government  of  Elizabeth  and  James  can  take  little  credit 
for  the  intellectual  glory  of  their  time.  This  was  quite  indepen- 
dent of  those  sovereigns,  it  existed  almost  in  spite  of  them.  An 
occasional  five  pounds  or  ten  pounds  in  reward  for  a  play  at 
Christmas  or  Shrovetide,  some  defense  of  the  theatre  by 
James  against  the  Puritans,  a  ceremonial  visit  of  the  queen  to 
the  Universities, — such  was  all  that  learning  and  literature 
from  1600  to  1618  owed  to  the  government.  It  was  the 
swelling  tide  of  English  genius,  not  autocracy,  that  made  this 
a  great  intellectual  and  literary  age. 

In  the  period  from  1800  to  1818  there  is  little  that  is  great 
in  literature  and  this  little  was  evidently  not  the  result  of 
government  encouragement,  for  it  included  the  founding  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  pledged  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  origin 
and  existence  to  opposition  to  the  Tory  government  of  the 
time.  It  included  the  appearance  of  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register, 
still  more  fundamentally  devoted  to  opposition  to  the  aristo- 
cratic society  of  the  time.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were 
still  radicals,  while  Shelley  and  Byron  were  the  same  rebels 
against  oligarchy  that  they  always  remained.  All  the  genius 
that  existed  at  the  time  was  in  rebellion  against  aristocracy, 
not  under  its  patronage.  There  were  many  learned  men,  but 
they  owed  little  to  the  government,  and  neither  crown,  ministry 
nor  parliament  gave  encouragement  to  education,  except  occa- 
sional promotion  to  some  favored  personage.  The  universities 
received  no  special  attention  from  the  government,  and  there 
were  as  yet  no  schools  supported  by  the  state.  An  honorable 
exception  in  this  barren  age  should  be  noted  in  the  few  grants 
made  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  British  Museum. 

England  in  our  own  time  is  not  perhaps  too  well  blest  with 
great  writers,  but  we  must  remember  that  she  sent  Lord  Bryce, 
a  literary  man,  as  ambassador  to  America;  that  John  Morley, 
the  essayist,  was  made  Lord  Morley  and  given  a  seat  in  the 
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ministry ;  that  the  present  minister  of  education  is  an  Oxford  don 
and  a  substantial  historian,  and  that  many  other  cabinet 
ministers  are  and  have  been  men  of  letters.  Numberless 
scientific,  historical  and  learned  projects  are  in  receipt  of  public 
subsidies,  and  the  schools  have  been  especially  favored  by  the 
government  during  these  recent  years.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  reforms  now  being  worked  out  is  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  whole  system  of  English  education,  from  the  universities 
down.  Each  type  of  society  no  doubt,  has  its  own  intellectual 
reaction,  and  it  may  be  that  literature  and  learning  do  not  suffer 
under  a  mild  autocracy;  but  certainly  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  England  no  one  of  the  forms  of  government  we  have  studied 
has  been  so  friendly  to  things  of  the  mind  as  the  plain  democratic 
government  of  the  last  few  years.  It  might  have  been  antici- 
pated that  a  form  of  government  responsible  in  the  last  resort 
to  the  relatively  uneducated  and  unintellectual  masses  of  the 
people  would  give  less  favor  to  learning  than  a  government 
by  the  more  educated  and  leisured  classes,  or  a  government  by 
a  cultured  autocrat.  The  opposite  is  nevertheless  true.  Neither 
with  absolutism  nor  with  aristocracy  has  the  higher  culture 
been  made  so  welcome  as  with  democracy. 

The  next  test  to  be  applied  is  the  service  of  the  respective 
forms  of  government  to  humane  progress.  Legislation  to  abolish 
barbarous  conditions  and  to  advance  justice  and  happiness,  is  a 
normal  part  of  the  work  of  government. 

"Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest." 

The  growth  of  human  society  is  a  process  of  evolution,  which 
means  that  it  is  always  striving  to  free  itself  from  primitive 
and  ever-recurrent  savagery,  and  to  adapt  itself  anew  to  new 
environment.  Since  government  is  the  principal  instrument  of 
organized  society  it  should  occupy  itself  and  actually  does 
occupy  itself  largely  with  this  process  of  abolishing  evils  and 
introducing  reforms. 

If  the  statute  book  of  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
early  years  of  James  is  searched  for  legislation  of  this  type,  it 
will  be  found  that  although  there  is  much  regulation  of  industries 
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and  oversight  of  morals,  there  is  only  one  body  of  legislation 
which  can  be  considered  definitely  humanitarian — the  poor  laws. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  abroad  in  England  a  real  humane  spirit.  Burns 
grieved  over  the  "wee  bit  housie"  of  the  field  mouse,  and  even 
the  "crimson  tipped  flower"  that  he  had  disturbed  with  his 
plow.  Clarkson  and  his  friends  appealed  to  humanity  against 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  and  some  men  were  beginning 
to  be  sensitive  even  to  the  suffering  in  their  own  midst.  Let 
us  see  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  aristocratic  majority  in  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  proposals  to  reduce  suffering. 
In  the  forefront  of  our  period,  in  the  first  parliament  of  the 
century,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  abolish  bull-baiting,  a  brutal 
sport  causing  much  suffering  to  both  the  bull  and  the  dogs. 
It  was  promptly  defeated,  a  prominent  member  protesting 
against  such  attempts  to  encroach  upon  the  few  amusements 
of  the  poor,  and  rebuking  those  who  brought  in  the  bill  for 
listening  to  such  "paltry  local  complaints  .  .  .  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  legislature  of  this  great  nation." 

Somewhat  later  a  general  cruelty  to  animals  bill  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  was  first  amended  to  apply  only  to  draught 
animals  useful  to  man,  then  defeated  by  a  vote  of  37  to  27. 
Nor  was  there  any  legislation  on  this  subject  until  far  beyond 
the  period  I  am  reviewing.  These  were  only  questions  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there 
were  some  shocking  revelations  of  cruelties  imposed  upon  what 
were  called  "climbing  boys."  These  were  little  fellows,  some- 
times little  girls,  hired  by  master  chimney  sweeps  to  creep  up 
and  through  the  long  tortuous  flues  of  old  fashioned  buildings, 
sweeping  the  soot  as  they  went  into  bags  dragged  after  them. 
There  were  about  five  hundred  such  boys  in  the  city  of  London. 
They  were  employed  as  young  as  six  and  even  five  years  of 
age.  Since  chimneys  were  seldom  more  than  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  the  smaller  the  children  the  more  fitted  they  were  for 
their  work.  The  course  of  the  chimneys  was  bent  and  twisted, 
and  there  are  lamentable  stories  of  children  sticking  fast  and 
smothering  to  death  in  these  long  dark  gruesome  passageways. 
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In  1804  a  society  was  formed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
these  boys,  and  by  its  efforts,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  below  eight  years  for  this  purpose. 
But  it  was  so  poorly  drawn  and  so  little  approved  by  the 
government  that  it  had  no  effect.  In  1817  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  report,  a  bill  was  introduced  raising 
the  age  of  employment  as  chimney  sweeps  to  fourteen  years, 
but  this  proposal  was  defeated.  Every  year  there  was  a  struggle 
for  some  kind  of  regulation  of  this  industry,  but  every  year  for 
a  long  period  it  failed.  When  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  arguments 
against  it  were  characteristic  of  the  period.  What  were  poor 
boys  to  do  if  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living  in 
this  way?  To  what  other  occupations  could  parish  authorities 
bind  pauper  boys  out?  Could  not  parents  be  trusted  to  look 
after  their  own  children?  Could  you  not  rely  upon  the  humane 
feelings  of  the  community?  Could  you  make  the  community 
humane  by  law?  If  the  legislature  laid  down  a  moral  code 
for  the  people,  all  private  feelings  of  benevolence  would  die 
out.  There  would  be  much  more  danger  of  fire  if  climbing  boys 
were  abolished.  So  Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Marquis  of  Lauder- 
dale,  the  Lord  Chanceller,  reasoned,  and  in  the  very  last  year 
of  our  period  the  law  was  defeated  again  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  vote  of  32  to  12. 

The  long  struggle  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  his  associates 
to  abolish  the  death  penalty  for  petty  offenses  is  almost  too 
familiar  to  repeat.  In  almost  every  meeting  of  parliament  of 
this  period  they  brought  up  some  measure  of  reform,  but  the 
only  victory  they  secured  was  that  the  punishment  for  picking 
pockets  should  be  reduced  from  hanging  to  transportation  for 
seven  years.  Proposals  that  petty  thefts,  shoplifting,  sheep 
stealing  and  counterfeiting  should  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
capital  offenses  were  defeated  again  and  again  in  parliament. 
It  is  true  that  the  public  whipping  of  women  as  a  punishment 
for  petty  crime  was  abolished  in  1817,  but  it  was  still  permitted 
in  work-houses,  jails,  penitentiaries  and  lunatic  asylums.  Need 
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I  go  further  to  test  the  attitude  of  aristocratic  government  to 
humanitarian  reforms?  It  is  not  merely  that  such  barbarities 
existed,  but  that  when  attention  was  called  to  them  and  the 
more  liberal  men  of  the  time  pleaded  for  their  abolition,  the 
aristocratic  leaders  who  dominated  the  English  government 
opposed  such  action  and  under  the  sadly  misused  claim  of  "the 
preservation  of  law  and  order,"  kept  the  chains  of  oppression 
and  injustice  still  riveted  upon  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
inevitably  criminal  and  those  deprived  of  opportunity  by  the 
social  organization  of  the  time. 

Much  that  is  deplorable  still  exists  in  England,  yet  it  is  true 
that  no  reformer  in  parliament  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
has  failed  to  get  a  hearing  and  a  measurably  favorable  response 
when  he  has  proposed  better  care  of  children  in  the  factories; 
more  comfort  and  help  for  the  aged,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  the  sick  or  the  hurt;  more  protection  of  animals  from 
cruelty;  more  prevention  of  suffering,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
secured  through  legislation.  The  heart  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  under  democracy  is  as  warm  as  that  of  the  selected 
classes  under  aristocracy  was  cold. 

Other  tests  might  be  applied.  Far  back  among  the  earliest 
records  of  the  English  government  is  to  be  found  the  king's 
coronation  promise  to  give  to  his  people  justice  and  mercy 
in  all  his  legal  judgments.  The  administration  of  justice  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  and  persistent  of  the  functions  of 
government.  A  comparison  of  the  personal  jurisdiction  of  Star 
Chamber  under  Elizabeth  and  James  with  the  class  jusrisdic- 
tion  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  under  the 
Georges  and  then  with  the  work  of  the  courts  in  the  last  eighteen 
years  would  be  suggestive,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  democracy. 
For  in  this  period  war  has  come  with  its  reversion  to  earlier 
standards  of  law  and  earlier  ideas  of  justice.  There  has  been 
a  recrudescense  of  martial  law  with  its  primitive  code,  its  crude 
procedure  and  its  savage  sentences,  the  revelations  of  whose 
activities  is  now  arousing  the  shocked  surprise  of  British  and 
American  newspapers,  Parliament,  Congress,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  English  and  American  communities. 
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The  effect  of  the  war  has  permeated  all  the  action  of  the  courts. 
Fifteen  hundred  men  are  now,  or  were  till  very  recently,  in 
jail  in  England  for  acts  which  five  years  ago  would  have  been 
no  offence, — which  involve  no  moral  obliquity  and  in  many 
cases  represent  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  and  devotion. 
I  refer  to  the  "conscientious  objectors."  A  petition  for  their 
release  was  lately  presented  to  the  prime  minister  signed  by 
Lord  Bryce,  Lord  Loreburn,  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  seventeen 
bishops  and  a  host  of  other  Englishmen  of  unquestioned  patriot- 
ism. According  to  this  report,  700  of  the  conscientious  objectors 
have  already  been  in  prison  more  than  two  years,  the  maximum 
sentence  for  ordinary  criminals  under  the  civil  code,  and  many 
of  them  have  suffered  brutalities  in  the  course  of  their  experi- 
ence. There  are  many  other  sufferers  from  the  war-time 
reaction  of  the  courts.  But  these  are  no  part  of  the  normal 
history  of  English  law  and  its  administration.  They  are  char- 
acteristics of  war-time,  not  of  democracy. 

So  it  is  with  many  painfully  acquired  and  passionately  valued 
possessions.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
of  assembly  and  freedom  of  discussion  have  yielded  to  the 
exigencies  of  war.  Along  with  the  gallantry,  the  devotion,  the 
self  sacrifice,  the  noble  and  sustained  endeavor  of  the  English 
people  in  the  great  war,  have  come  back  the  credulity,  the 
intolerance,  the  hate,  the  bitterness  of  the  earlier  ages  to  which 
war  properly  belongs.  These  again  are  not  characteristic  of 
democracy  but  of  war-time.  England  on  the  eve  of  the  war  still 
possessed  all  the  liberties  she  had  ever  acquired  and  there  are 
already,  to  the  joy  of  all  true  liberals,  everywhere  abundant 
signs  of  their  early  resumption  now  that  the  strain  of  war  has 
been  removed.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  these  civil  rights 
should  be  lost  in  the  country  where  they  were  first  gained. 
There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral 
decadence  as  a  result  of  the  war.  But  the  moral  and  intellectual 
costs  of  the  war,  like  its  economic  losses,  its  physical  suffering 
and  its  mental  distress,  should  not  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  democracy  but  should  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  price 
we  have  paid  for  the  rescue  of  democracy  from  a  great  danger. 
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In  the  comparison  we  have  now  made,  I  think  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  democracy,  tested  by  many  and  varied  standards, 
has  shown  a  clear  superiority  to  other  forms  of  government. 
In  finance  it  has  secured  more  abundant  and  more  equitable 
collection  of  funds  and  has  expended  them  with  more  enlighten- 
ment; in  unavoidable  war  it  has  shown  greater  energy,  unity 
and  endurance,  and  yet  it  stands  more  ready  to  abolish  war; 
in  its  relations  to  dependent  peoples  it  has  turned  its  back  on 
the  discredited  methods  of  force  and  fraud,  and  entered  on  that 
career  of  self  abnegation  which  alone  seems  to  promise  success ; 
its  interest  in  intellectual  and  literary  and  artistic  life  is  more 
warm  and  catholic  than  that  of  either  autocracy  or  aristocracy; 
and,  finally,  it  has  shown  a  more  ardent,  more  discerning  and 
more  persevering  desire  to  lift  the  lives  of  all  its  citizens  to 
higher  levels  of  security,  well-being  and  happiness  than  has 
any  earlier  form  of  government. 

So  far  as  appears  from  this  restricted  comparison  of  three 
typical  periods  of  English  history,  the  best  form  of  government 
is  not  the  concentrated  power  of  absolute  monarchy,  nor  is  it 
the  rule  of  the  wealthy,  established  upper  classes, — that  is  the 
worst  of  the  three, — but  it  is  that  degree  of  completeness  of 
control  of  its  own  destinies  by  the  mass  of  the  people  that  has 
been  so  far  attained,  and  which  in  our  optimism  we  already 
call  democracy,  the  people's  rule. 

Democracy  has  shown  a  willingness  and  a  capacity  to  free 
itself  from  the  entangling  bonds  of  conservatism.  Conservatism 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  human  happiness.  It  is  that  which 
blinds  men  to  the  distinction  between  the  good  of  society  and 
their  own  self  interest.  It  is  that  which  induces  us  to  yield 
apathetically  to  the  existence  of  conditions  we  know  to  be 
wrong.  Conservatism  is  cowardice;  fear  to  seek  gain  for 
dread  of  loss;  burying  a  talent  in  a  napkin  instead  of  putting 
it  out  to  the  money  changers;  relying  on  the  teaching  of 
"them  of  old  time"  instead  of  being  willing  to  accept  a  new 
gospel. 

Moreover  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  what  democracy  is  to  be. 
We  have,  as  it  were,  climbed  a  long  ascent  and  we  can  see  from 
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the  heights  where  we  now  stand  something  of  the  land  of  the 
future  that  lies  before  us. 

It  is  a  land  of  more  complete  democracy.  Popular  govern- 
ment is  still  crude,  cumbrous  and  unresponsive  to  the  popular 
will.  Devices  are  already  being  worked  out  to  improve  it; 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  more  frequent  elections,  a 
greater  devolution  of  powers,  devices  which  will  establish  a 
closer  rapport  between  a  representative  and  his  constituency. 
In  the  last  election  to  the  British  parliament  459  members 
of  the  coalition  were  elected,  142  members  of  the  anti-coalition 
parties.  That  is  to  say  the  majority  has  about  75%  of  the 
new  parliament,  the  minority  about  25%.  But  the  majority 
had  only  52%  of  the  votes  cast,  the  minority  had  47%.  There 
was  only  a  difference  of  5.2%  in  the  vote  though  the  one 
party  elected  more  than  three  times  as  many  candidates  as 
the  other.  This  means  that  in  one  set  of  constituencies  the 
majorities  were  but  small,  in  the  other  they  were  overwhelm- 
ingly large. 

Minorities  but  slightly  smaller  than  the  majorities  will  there- 
fore remain  without  a  voice  until  next  election.  It  is  to  meet 
this  difficulty  that  the  system  of  "proportional  representation," 
or  the  representation  of  minorities,  which  came  so  near  to  being 
included  in  the  recent  reform  bill  has  been  proposed.  And  is 
already  in  use  in  various  local  and  colonial  legislatures  and  is 
even  being  urged  for  Philadelphia's  new  charter.  Certainly 
the  present  system,  where  only  the  majority  in  any  constituency 
is  represented,  and  that  by  a  representative  elected  for  a  con- 
siderable time  and  with  only  the  most  inadequate  means  of 
learning  the  desires  of  those  whom  he  represents,  is  not  a  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  system  of  self  government.  In  many  other 
ways  our  democracy  is  very  imperfect.  We  are  still  at  the 
beginning,  not  at  the  completion  of  the  development  of  political 
democracy.  It  is  an  unfortunate  habit  to  think  that  democracy 
has  been  attained  once  for  all.  It  must  be  worked  out,  developed 
and  perfected. 

Moreover,  judging  from  past  events  and  many  present 
tendencies,  democracy  will  not  be  merely  political,  it  will  be  an 
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industrial  democracy.  The  formula,  "Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity,"  which  emerged  from  the  first  great  forum  of 
democracy  in  modern  times,  the  French  Revolution,  has  proved 
to  be  impossible  of  realization  when  interpreted  only  in  terms 
of  political  institutions.  Men  are  not  free  in  any  real  sense 
when  they  are  bound  by  ignorance,  the  necessity  of  uninter- 
rupted toil  and  the  constant  fear  of  unemployment  and  conse- 
quent poverty.  Men  cannot  be  equal  when  some  have  abundant 
means  and  opportunity  while  others  have  neither.  Men  cannot 
be  fraternal  when  they  are  so  largely  divided  into  two  competing 
classes,  employers  and  employed;  those  who  have  property 
and  those  who  have  not.  Liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  must 
include  economic  elements  before  they  become  real.  It  was  one 
who  lived  in  the  period  of  aristocracy,  though  he  was  a  worshipper 
of  democracy,  who  in  his  appeal  to  fieedom  declared  that  she 
must  provide  material  support  and  intellectual  opportunity  as 
well  as  relief  from  oppression. 

"For  the  laborer  thou  art  bread 
And  a  comely  table  spread 
From  his  daily  labour  come 
To  a  neat  and  happy  home. 

Thou  art  clothes  and  fire  and  food 
For  the  trampled  multitude 

*  *  *  *  * 

Science,  poetry  and  thought 

Are  thy  lamps;  they  make  the  lot 

Of  the  dwellers  in  a  cot 

So  serene  they  curse  it  not." 

Freedom  has  done  little  enough  during  the  century  that  has 
passed  since  Shelley  wrote  these  lines  to  abolish  poverty  and  to 
secure  "clothes  and  fire  and  food"  for  all.  This  work  still  lies 
before  us,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  economic  means.  In  a 
recent  British  government  report  it  has  been  said,  "The  men 
of  England  have  gone  to  the  continent  to  fight  against  Prussian- 
ism.  They  have  learned  what  it  is  and  have  returned  deter- 
mined to  destroy  it  in  industry."  It  is  not  merely  working  men, 
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it  is  their  employers  as  well  who  are  dissatisfied  with  old  indus- 
trial conditions  and  are  feeling  their  way  toward  new.  Mr. 
Schwab,  as  a  typical  American  industrial  leader,  has  lately 
declared  his  belief  that  the  laborers  themselves  will,  in  the  near 
future,  share  largely  in  the  control  of  business.  The  plan  of 
"workshop  committees,"  by  which  the  workmen  take  over  a 
large  group  of  services  previously  exercised  by  the  management 
has  lately  spread  rapidly  and  widely  among  the  larger  businesses 
of  England  and  our  own  country. 

Probably  the  most  broadly  conceived,  carefully  drawn,  and 
far-reaching  public  document  now  lying  for  consideration  before 
English  speaking  people  is  the  program  of  the  British  Labour 
Party  which  they  call  "Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order." 
It  describes  the  structure  of  social  democracy  which  it  wishes 
England  to  build  in  these  days  of  reconstruction  after  the 
war.  It  proposes,  first,  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  the 
requisites  for  a  healthy  and  worthy  life;  second,  to  introduce 
the  democratic  control  of  industry  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community;  third,  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
whole  system  of  taxation  by  which  the  capital  and  income 
needed  by  the  community  can  be  secured;  and  fourth,  the  use 
of  whatever  the  nation  produces  beyond  the  needs  of  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  to  each  one  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  common  good  of  all.  These  plans  are  worked 
out  in  much  detail,  and  the  line  of  development  pointed  out 
where  plans  are  not  given.  This  is  one  program  of  industrial 
democracy;  its  practicability  deduced  from  the  experiences  of 
the  war,  and  its  desirability  asserted  as  being  merely  the 
application  of  democracy  to  other  aspects  of  society  than  the 
political. 

Although  the  recent  election  only  doubled  the  representation 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  parliament  instead  of  tripling  or  quad- 
rupling it  as  its  leaders  had  prophesied,  Premier  Lloyd  George 
has  already  pledged  himself  to  some  of  the  essential  points 
of  its  program:  the  erection  at  government  expense  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  labourers'  dwellings,  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  standard  below  which  wages  must  not  fall,  the 
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self-government  of  various  lines  of  industry  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  joint  workshop  committees.  I  do  not  think  an>one 
can  look  closely  at  the  course  of  events  in  England,  especially 
during  and  since  the  war,  and  not  believe  that  democracy  will, 
within  the  century  we  have  now  begun,  enter  upon  a  conquest 
of  industry  analogous  to  that  which  it  has  achieved  in  the 
political  field  in  the  century  that  has  just  passed. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  democracy  of  the  future  already 
visible  is  that  it  will  be  anti-military.  Every  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  recent  election  in  England  declared  against  a  continuance 
of  conscription.  The  great  act  for  the  reorganization  of  British 
education  which  is  now  under  consideration  in  parliament  has 
deliberately  excluded  military  training  from  all  grades  of  the 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  "neither  educational  nor 
military  value."  The  prime  minister  has  declared  his  belief 
that  such  peace  terms  will  be  made  as  will  preclude  the  necessity 
of  military  preparation.  The  ever-recurring  cry  of  the  soldiers 
during  the  war  has  been  that  there  shall  be  no  more  war.  In 
England  there  is  a  deep,  fervent  and  general  hatred  of  war  and 
determination  that  nothing  shall  ever  occur  to  drag  England 
again  into  war,  that  we,  with  our  shorter  experience  of  the 
war  and  our  greater  distance  from  it,  and  perhaps  our  more 
idealistic  temperament,  scarcely  realize  or  share.  While  the 
more  conservative  elements  in  England  and  elsewhere  are 
hesitating  and  doubting  and  disputing  about  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  everywhere  full  of  faith  and 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  peace  and  for  the  League  of 
Nations  that  promises  peace.  The  strongest  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  the  cheering  millions  that  have  pressed  around 
Mr.  Wilson  in  London  and  Manchester,  Paris  and  Rome  and 
Milan  is  the  pathos  of  it.  The  people  are  looking  for  a  Moses 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  old  contests  and 
old  injustice;  they  are  longing  for  a  world  in  which  there  shall 
be  peace,  and  in  this  one  man,  because  they  look  upon  him  as 
the  representative  of  this  and  of  all  ideal  democracy,  are 
centered  their  hope  and  their  trust.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
secure  the  objects  for  which  they  long,  but  their  longing  proves 
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that  the  great  democracy  of  the  world  wants  neither  war  nor 
the  mimic  warfare  of  military  training. 

Again,  democracy  will  be,  in  a  large  sense,  individualistic. 
That  ideal  of  society  which  seeks  a  disciplined,  obedient  people, 
submissive  to  government  and  unquestioning  in  its  acceptance 
of  orders,  is  not  a  democratic  ideal.  You  cannot  have  an 
atmosphere  of  "implicit  obedience  to  authority  "  and  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  an  atmosphere  of  democratic  freedom. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  discipline  that  is  adequate  to  democ- 
racy and  that  is  self -discipline.  An  observant  foreigner  has 
lately  remarked,  somewhat  paradoxically,  that  the  Americans 
seemed  to  him  the  best  disciplined  people  in  the  world.  In  no 
other  country  does  a  line  form  itself  at  a  ticket  office  or  at  the 
entrance  to  a  place  of  amusement  with  so  little  disorder,  so  little 
delay,  and  so  little  help  from  a  policeman.  In  no  other  country 
would  an  appeal  of  the  government  for  self-control  in  the  use  of 
food  or  fuel,  for  a  restriction  of  hours  of  business,  for  "gasless 
Sundays,"  have  met  with  so  ready,  so  generous  and  so  sufficient 
a  response.  Our  American  lads,  alert,  adaptable,  swiftly- 
trained,  self-directed,  have  been  quite  the  equal  of  the  conti- 
nental soldiers,  with  their  longer  technical  training  and  more 
rigorous  military  discipline.  In  these  respects  the  English,  and 
especially  the  British  colonial  soldiers  have  been  much  like  our 
own.  Democracy,  whether  for  peace  or  for  war,  in  America  or 
in  England,  favors  individuality.  Independence  of  thought  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  alike  the  result 
of  democracy  and  the  condition  of  its  continuance  and  more 
complete  development,  and  it  is  visibly  growing  in  England 
as  the  trammels  of  old  political  and  social  class  control  are  being 
thrown  off. 

There  remains  one  more  question  concerning  democracy. 
What  are  its  relations  to  the  soviet,  or  popular  council  system 
of  government,  and  to  the  Bolshevist  program  of  economic  and 
social  reform  that  are  now  spreading  westward  from  their 
Russian  source  of  power?  Bolshevism,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called,  the  proposal  of  a  sudden  radical  change  in  the  system 
of  government  in  order  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
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condition  of  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  impressive  force  in 
the  world  today.  Armed  and  aggressive  Germany  is  no  longer 
a  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  bad  dream  is  over.  The  world  may  rest  easy  so  far  as 
the  Prussian  danger  to  its  orderly  development  is  concerned. 
But  this  proposal  is  more  difficult  to  meet.  It  is  easier  to  resist 
armies  than  to  resist  ideas.  No  boundary  fortresses  or  strategic 
defences  will  prevent  the  invasion  of  thought.  "  As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  If  the  great  majority  of  men  in  any 
nation  come  to  believe  in  the  desirability  of  a  certain  policy 
that  policy  will  eventually  be  carried  out.  Even  if  only  a 
considerable  minority  desire  a  change  and  the  existing  condition 
is  susceptible  of  serious  criticism,  attempts,  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  to  change  it  are  apt  to  be  made. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  country  at  this  time  to  judge  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  Russia.  A  thick  curtain  of  censorship  was  long  drawn 
between  us  and  Russia.  Correspondent  after  correspondent 
has  returned  and  told  how  his  dispatches  filed  in  Russia  did  not 
reach  America.  Much  of  what  comes  to  America  is  not  printed 
in  the  newspapers ;  much  of  what  is  printed  is  obviously  untrue ; 
much  is  evidently  vastly  exaggerated.  A  cloud  of  doubt 
hangs  over  the  authenticity  of  an  appreciable  part  even  of 
what  has  been  published  with  the  stamp  of  government  assur- 
ance upon  it.  The  explanations  that  are  being  made  today 
before  the  Senate  committee  at  Washington  are  of  extreme 
value  and  interest ;  but  differences  of  opinion  and  even  of  state- 
ments of  fact  are  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  reach  conclusions. 
A  cautious  student  is  therefore  driven  to  make  his  judgments 
from  the  few  actual  public  documents  that  have  been  published 
in  this  country  and  from  a  critical  acceptance  of  what  is 
reported  in  this  country  by  returning  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, Red  Cross  agents  and  other  observers.  Yet,  judging 
from  its  own  documents,  Russian  Bolshevism  is  not  democratic. 
The  soviet  type  of  government  may  in  itself  be  democratic. 
It  is  a  somewhat  primitive  type  of  government  by  general 
assemblies  of  the  people,  like  the  town  meetings  of  New  England, 
but  with,  two  differences,  (1)  that  the  councils  represent  people 
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engaged  in  particular  industries  as  well  as  people  living  in 
particular  localities,  and  (2)  central  government  is  made  up  of 
delegates  from  these,  not  separately  elected.  Whereas  democ- 
racy would  admit  all  men  and  women  to  participation  in  the 
work  of  government  and  then  proceed  to  control  and  reorganize 
social  and  economic  institutions  as  should  seem  most  wise 
and  just,  the  constitution  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic, 
adopted  under  the  influence  of  the  Bolshevist  party,  July  10, 
1918,  in  Article  4,  Chapter  13,  grants  the  right  to  vote  and 
hold  office  only  to  those  who  are  and  have  been  working  men, 
to  peasants  who  work  their  own  ground  and  housekeepers.  It 
specifically  excludes  from  participation  in  the  government 
employers,  recipients  of  income  from  capital  or  property, 
merchants,  business  men  and  clergymen.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Bolshevist  government  denies  to  those  who  have  shared  in 
many  of  the  activities  of  present  society  participation  in 
introducing  changes  in  the  framework  of  that  society.  Their 
government  is,  as  they  themselves  describe  it,  "the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat" — it  is  not  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
society  toward  a  more  and  more  complete  democracy.  The 
attainment  of  democracy  is  a  historical  process,  a  development, 
a  continuous  movement ;  not  merely  a  device.  It  is  marked  by 
exclusion  not  by  inclusion.  The  Bolshevist  soviet  system  denies 
to  many  of  those  who  have  shared  in  the  attainment  of  such 
popular  government  as  we  possess  the  opportunity  to  help 
in  carrying  that  self-government  further.  It  creates  a  new 
class  of  sufferers  under  tyranny.  It  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  a 
domination  of  all  society  in  Russia  by  one  class.  The  Bolshevist 
argument  that  eventually  all  will  be  of  this  one  class  and 
therefore  all  will  participate  in  the  government  begs  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  change  is  desired  by  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  community.  It  is  the  dominance  of  force,  not  of  rea?on. 
It  is  afraid  to  leave  the  question  to  a  vote,  and  insists  en  settling 
it  according  to  a  preconceived  and  pedantic  ideal  without  an 
expression  of  the  general  judgment. 

What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  existing  democracy  to  this 
plan?    In  Russia  the  issue  is  already  joined,  and  there  is  no 
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justification  in  morals,  political  wisdom,  or  self  interest  for  any 
democratic  nation  to  interfere.  It  is  moreover  already  evident 
that  the  democratic  sentiment  of  England  and  of  America  is 
in  revolt  against  continued  occupation  of  Russia. 

Russia  must  work  out  her  own  salvation.  It  is  true  that 
Russia  is  starving,  and  if  America  or  the  more  prosperous 
nations  of  Europe  can  take  food  and  equipment  for  self  support 
into  Russia  they  will  be  doing  a  good  work.  They  will  be  helping 
men  to  see  and  determine  on  their  future  with  clearer  eyes  and 
stronger  courage.  But  they  must  leave  their  machine  guns 
behind  them. 

So  far  Bolshevism  has  asserted  itself  actively  only  in  countries 
recently  autocratic,  that  is  in  Russia  and  Germany.  Demo- 
cratic countries  have  as  yet  been  immune.  Will  they  remain 
so?  There  is  one  method  and  one  method  only  to  secure  this 
result,  that  is  by  the  development  of  a  more  complete 
democracy.  There  are  grave  evils,  there  is  grave  discontent  in 
all  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world.  The  influence  of  Russia 
on  this  discontent  is  twofold,  partly  perhaps  intentional,  by 
the  direct  efforts  of  the  present  government  of  Russia  to 
induce  the  same  classes  in  other  countries  to  take  control  as 
have  control  in  Russia;  secondly,  unintentional — the  indirect 
influence  of  the  Russian  example.  The  former  I  believe  to  be 
very  slight,  the  latter  very  large.  There  are  quite  enough 
Bolshevist  influences  native  in  each  country  to  make  the 
direct  Russian  influence  practically  negligible. 

To  send  a  few  radicals  to  prison,  to  deport  a  few  foreigners, 
to  suppress  a  few  newspapers,  to  break  up  a  few  meetings,  to 
proscribe  the  red  flag,  are  useless.  All  these  means  of  opposing 
the  spread  of  ideas  have  been  tried  under  autocracy  and  under 
class  aristocracy  and  they  have  always  failed.  To  misrepresent 
facts  in  the  newspapers  or  in  speeches,  to  talk  on  the  subject 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  understand  it,  is  no  better;  it 
is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  helpful  to  the  cause  of  Bolshe- 
vism. Not  in  this  way  can  the  extension  of  any  group  of 
beliefs  be  checked.  There  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  way  and 
one  way  only,  that  is  by  removing  the  conditions  which  are 
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justly  subject  to  criticism, — or  in  other  words  to  perfect  our 
democracy. 

Any  community  which  is  seriously  engaged  in  the  work  of 
developing  a  more  complete  political  and  industrial  democracy 
will  at  the  same  time  be  disarming  militant  Bolshevism  as  it 
will  every  other  form  of  revolutionary  action.  An  England 
adopting  more  thoroughgoing  Representation  of  the  People 
Acts,  making  her  people  more  and  more  free,  extending  the 
provisions  of  her  factory  acts,  her  education  acts,  insurance  and 
minimum  wage  laws ;  providing  against  unemployment ;  making 
her  taxation  system  more  just  and  equable;  developing  her 
resources  in  the  interest  of  all  her  people  alike,  not  for  special 
interests ;  taking  thought  that  poverty  should  be  abolished  and 
the  opportunity  of  a  decent  life  be  provided  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  land — a  democratic  England  so  occu- 
pied— an  America  so  occupied — has  nothing  to  dread  from 
Bolshevism.  If  it  has  anything  to  teach  us  we  should  gladly 
learn.  It  would  be  strange  if  idealistic  Russia,  after  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  the  last  two  years,  had  nothing  to  teach  us. 
But  if  we  are  engaged  in  active  and  intelligent  reform  the 
stately  march  of  democracy  will  not  be  turned  aside  by  any 
Russian  influence  from  its  advance  toward  greater  human 
justice,  equality,  enlightenment  and  happiness. 
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SOME  RELATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  TO 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES 

BY  C.  E.  CLEWELL 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

When  the  invitation  was  received  last  summer  to  give  one 
of  these  Saturday  afternoon  lectures,  the  demands  upon  the 
war  industries  of  this  country  were  at  their  height,  and  the 
importance  of  efficiency  and  speed  in  these  plants  was  perhaps 
without  precedent.  The  privilege  of  addressing  you  at  this 
lecture  hour  appealed  to  me  at  the  time  as  an  opportunity  for 
presenting  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  efforts  which  were 
being  made  to  assist  the  industries  of  this  country  under  the 
pressing  conditions  of  the  war  emergency  which  then  prevailed. 

Of  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  subject  of  this  lecture  indicates 
that  it  was  the  original  purpose  to  present  these  facts  as  items 
of  interest  in  connection  with  an  existing  war.  In  the  mean- 
time the  armistice  has  been  signed,  hostilities  have  ceased,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  industrial  situation  in  the  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  war  demands  has  subsided  into  a  more  normal  condition. 

This  has  caused  me  to  ask  myself  the  question,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  following  notes,  as  to  just  how  far  these  relations 
of  physical  environment  to  the  management  of  war  industries 
under  war  conditions,  are  applicable  under  the  present  more 
normal  industrial  situation. 

Merely  to  emphasize  the  viewpoint  which  has  been  taken 
in  compiling  the  following  material,  it  is  in  place  to  record  my 
conclusion  at  the  outset,  which  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
lessons  which  have  come  to  light  under  the  pressure  of  the  war 
emergency  in  connection  with  the  topic  of  this  lecture  contain 
an  application  of  the  most  fundamental  importance  to  the 
national  industrial  resources  in  this  reconstruction  period  which 
now  follows  one  of  the  most  momentous  situations  in  the 
industrial  field  ever  faced  by  this  country. 
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Not  only  are  these  lessons  important  now,  just  as  they  were 
during  the  war,  but  what  is  more,  the  urgency  of  the  war 
conditions  was  the  cause  of  intensified  study  and  observation 
into  fields  which  had  been  more  or  less  untouched  during  the 
preceding  years  of  peace.  These  intensified  studies  and  their 
accompanying  conclusions  may  well  prove  to  be  a  potential 
asset  of  great  value  during  the  reconstruction  period  now  in 
evidence  and  over  into  that  possibly  more  normal  state  of  the 
industrial  world  which  may  follow  later  on. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  the  follow- 
ing brief  summary  of  some  of  the  relations  of  physical  environ- 
ment to  the  management  of  the  war  industries  can  be  presented 
at  this  time,  not  as  a  war  topic  in  itself,  but  from  the  broader 
aspects  of  their  application  to  the  industries  as  they  exist  now 
and  as  they  will  probably  exist  in  the  years  to  come ;  and  with 
this  attitude  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  now  pass  to  a  con- 
sideration first,  of  what  the  subject  is  intended  to  comprehend, 
and  second,  as  to  some  of  the  details  involved  by  the  term 
industrial  environment  as  well  as  some  of  the  relations  which 
it  bears  to  industrial  management  as  a  whole. 

The  unusual  conditions  of  the  labor  situation  which  the 
country  has  experienced  during  the  past  year  or  so,  are  now 
matters  of  such  common  note  that  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  mention  one  of  the  great  problems  which  the  management 
of  our  war  industries  faced  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  orders, 
not  only  effectively,  but  under  pressure  of  the  most  urgent 
demands  for  speed  in  production.  Reference  is  here  made  to 
the  labor  turn-over,  which  became  a  serious  situation,  and 
which  had  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Unusual 
wages,  the  forced  willingness  of  the  industries  to  accept  men 
for  employment  under  almost  any  conditions,  the  action  of  the 
draft  law  in  taking  men  from  non-essential  jobs  for  military 
service,  these  and  other  causes  contributed  to  a  state  of  unrest, 
and  presented  to  the  War  Industries  Board  a  problem  in  the 
reduction  of  this  excessive  labor  turn-over  which  was  of  great 
magnitude  and  which  was  difficult  to  handle  in  the  extreme. 
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One  of  the  divisions  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  labor  situation  through  the  indirect 
channel  of  the  employment  manager,  was  the  Employment 
Management  Division.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
summer,  I  received  a  request  from  this  division  for  aid  along 
one  or  two  of  the  lines  of  industrial  environment  in  its  relation 
to  plant  management,  and  on  reporting  to  Washington,  I  learned 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  this  division 
and  what  it  was  trying  to  do  to  aid  and  promote  the  success  of 
the  industries  during  that  time  when  the  war  emergency  was 
so  keenly  felt. 

After  this  interview  and  the  subsequent  work  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  do  under  the  direction  of  this  division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  my  respect  for  the  great  problem  of  doing 
large  things  in  a  large  way  and  under  the  all  important  limita- 
tion of  the  shortest  possible  time  allowance,  has  become  pro- 
found and  I  believe  lasting  in  its  mental  impress.  To  those 
who  were  not  called  upon  to  face  this  particular  kind  of  problem, 
the  appeal  for  gratitude  and  unlimited  praise  towards  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  act  quickly  and  to  revolutionize,  for  a 
temporary  need,  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  industrial  world, 
may  not  seem  so  deep  or  so  far  reaching.  I  believe,  however, 
that  few  of  those  who  faced  the  situation  squarely  and  who 
were  called  upon  to  deal  quickly  with  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  ordinarily  have  followed 
a  natural  development  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  few  of  these, 
I  say,  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  emergency  and  the 
depth  of  its  significance. 

In  order  now  to  outline  somewhat  more  definitely  the  idea 
back  of  the  subject  of  this  discussion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
term  physical  environment  is  intended  to  cover  those  features  of 
the  industrial  establishment  which  fall  under  such  heads  as 
cleanliness  and  sanitation,  heating  and  ventilation,  adequate 
and  well  planned  natural  and  artificial  lighting  facilities, 
attractive  yard  spaces,  with  some  care  to  pleasing  the  eye  of 
employees,  whose  only  outlook  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
factory  for  a  majority  of  the  daylight  hours,  is  limited  to  the 
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shop  yard  areas;  sod  and  flower  beds  with  carefully  planned 
walk-ways  versus  those  yards  where  chaos  rather  than  order 
prevails;  the  careful  attention  within  the  shop  to  the  upkeep 
of  walls  and  ceilings  in  a  light  and  cheerful  color  so  that  they 
may  contribute  to  the  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  employee. 

To  the  foregoing  rather  general  summary  of  a  number  of 
the  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  environment  of  the  shop, 
there  might  also  be  added  certain  other  items  which  constitute 
a  more  or  less  important  aspect  of  the  problem,— thus  the  whole 
question  of  fatigue,  whether  it  be  caused  by  undue  standing 
when  the  employee  could  work  just  as  effectively  seated,  or 
possibly  eye  fatigue  caused  by  an  inadequacy  of  light.  Again 
the  question  of  fatigue  produced  by  excessive  noise  might  be 
classed  as  an  item  of  importance  to  the  question  as  a  whole. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  enumerating  the  large  category  of 
influences  and  factors  which  make  or  mar  the  industrial  environ- 
ment and  which  go  a  long  way  towards  promoting  or  breaking 
down  the  satisfaction  with  which  an  empoyee  regards  his  job. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  these  environment  factors  in  detail 
for  the  double  purpose,  first,  of  showing  that  they  really  consti- 
tute a  field  of  many  sided  characteristics,  and  second,  with  the 
further  idea  of  emphasizing  in  this  manner  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  mentioned  above, 
that  items  of  this  kind  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  employment  manager  during  the  war,  and,  as 
anyone  can  readily  see,  they  do,  in  much  the  same  manner, 
possess  an  influence  of  very  widespread  importance  to  the 
present  industrial  situation.  In  fact,  as  I  look  at  it,  the  acute 
attention  which  was  given  to  these  environment  factors  by  one 
of  the  divisons  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  a  well  directed 
effort  to  aid  the  war  industries  under  pressure  of  the  war  emer- 
gency, merely  emphasizes  their  fundamental  importance  to 
the  successful  management  of  any  industry  in  times  of  peace, 
and  points  forcibly  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  adherence  to 
these  factors  in  times  of  war  was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable 
contribution 'to  the  management  of  an  industry  under  adverse 
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conditions,  in  much  the  same  manner  those  industries  which 
voluntarily  adhere  to  the  practice  of  excelling  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  their  environment,  under  normal  times, 
may  well  expect  to  reap  rewards  of  no  small  consequence  in 
the  form  of  more  satisfied  employees,  larger  returns  in  the 
rates  of  production,  reduced  spoilage  of  material  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  fewer  accidents  to  employees  in  the 
routine  of  a  day's  work,  and  so  on. 

These  relations  of  the  environment,  as  just  stated,  while 
they  may  appeal  in  a  general  way,  must  necessarily  appeal  to 
the  average  mind  as  a  qualitative  statement  of  facts  in  the 
form  just  given.  The  advantages  of  good  surroundings  are  in 
themselves  perhaps  self  evident,  but  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered by  the  too  hasty  critic  of  industrial  management  that 
these  items  associated  with  a  high  standard  of  environment, 
such  as  proper  heating  and  ventilation  facilities,  plenty  of 
artificial  and  natural  lighting,  a  well  organized  sanitary  routine 
and  janitor  service,  white  walls  and  ceilings,  where,  perchance, 
the  nature  of  the  operations  is  such  as  rapidly  to  blacken  the 
wall  and  ceiling  surfaces,  and  attractive  yards,  all  represent 
cost  values,  and  hence  it  is  only  natural  that  the  factory- 
manager  should  pause  to  see  if  his  outlay  for  these  things  brings 
with  it  a  return  worthy  of  the  price  paid. 

To  attempt  to  answer  this  aspect  of  the  case  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  look  somewhat  more  closely  at  one  or  two  typical 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  involved  in  this  somewhat 
general  term  environment.  Possibly  such  a  brief  study  into 
several  of  these  items  will  be  more  convincing  than  statements 
such  as  the  foregoing,  which  have  been  rather  general.  From 
among  the  typical  environment  factors  mentioned  above,  we 
might  select  any  one  or  several,  and  in  showing  some  of  their 
relations  to  industrial  management,  demonstrate  not  only  their 
importance  to  industry  as  a  whole,  but  by  giving  tangible 
data,  prove  in  a  most  convincing  manner  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  best  is  well  worth  while  in  terms  of  the  returns  to  the 
plant,  either  through  indirect  advantages  or  possibly  through 
direct  financial  gains  promoted  by  the  improved  environment. 
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I  shall  select  for  this  brief  demonstration  the  item  of  light 
for  the  factory,  first,  because  natural  and  artificial  lighting 
were  two  of  the  three  items  assigned  me  by  the  Employment 
Management  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  last  summer 
in  the  development  of  their  courses  for  use  in  the  various 
instruction  centres  throughout  the  country  for  the  training 
of  employment  managers,  and  second,  because  the  particular 
field  of  industrial  lighting  happens  to  be  one  of  my  special 
interests  as  an  engineer. 

Practically  any  one  can  see  without  difficulty  that  there  are 
tangible  advantages  in  having  a  shop  or  a  factory  bright  and 
cheerful  instead  of  gloomy  and  forbidding  in  appearance. 
Adequate  natural  lighting  by  day  and  a  good  system  of  artificial 
light  for  use  in  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours  of 
the  winter,  on  excessively  cloudy  or  foggy  days,  and  at  night, 
are  essential  to  this  end.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  advantages  of  such  facilities  to  every  shop,  there  is  a 
woeful  neglect  in  this  respect  on  every  hand,  and  many  shops 
are  to  be  found  where  the  most  elementary  principles  of  good 
lighting  are  violated. 

The  point  which  it  is  the  intention  to  emphasize  here,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  the  side  of  neglect  in  this  respect,  bad  as 
it  is,  but  rather  the  tangible  relations  of  this  environment  factor 
to  the  industries,  where  the  best  form  of  lighting  is  made  a 
part  of  the  factory  equipment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war  a  report  was  issued  in  one  of  the 
engineering  societies  of  tests  which  have  been  conducted  recently 
in  Chicago*  under  the  pressure  of  the  war  emergency,  in  which 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fundamental  value  of  using  marked 
increases  in  the  quantity  of  illumination  in  given  shops  over 
what  has  been  considered  good  practice  in  the  past.  One  of 
these  tests,  for  example,  conducted  over  several  months,  showed 
that  by  increasing  the  illumination  in  a  shop  to  four  times  the 
value  previously  used,  the  production  of  the  shop  was  increased 
from  8  to  27  per  cent,  in  various  parts  of  the  plant.  Another 

•Reported  by  Wm.  A.  Durgin,  Trans.  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  Vol. 
XIII,  No.  8. 
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test  gave  evidence  that  a  marked  improvement  in  the  lighting 
resulted  in  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  increases  in  production. 
General  conclusions  based  on  these  tests  are  that  a  15  per  cent, 
increase  in  production  can  on  the  average  be  realized  through 
an  increase  in  lighting  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  payroll  in  the  plant. 

Here,  then,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  expenditure  by  the 
management  of  a  shop  for  the  best  form  of  lighting,  is  capable 
of  a  financial  return  in  improved  rates  of  production.  Put  into 
simple  language,  it  was  found  possible  during  the  war  to  speed 
up  the  work  of  a  shop  by  improving  the  lighting,  not  by  forcing 
the  men  to  greater  speed,  but  apparently,  from  the  reported 
tests,  merely  by  the  stimulating  effect  which  the  more  cheerful 
surroundings  had  upon  the  workmen.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
a  man  who  works  under  conditions  of  poor  light,  is  delayed  in 
his  work  often  in  the  days  routine  by  the  inability  to  see  clearly. 
Highly  adequate  illumination  which  eliminates  the  dark  spots 
throughout  the  shop  and  which  enables  each  employee  to  see 
clearly,  should  apparently  reduce  these  time  losses  which  are 
experienced  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  shop  spaces,  and  as  a 
natural  result  permit  the  performance  of  a  given  amount  of 
work  in  less  time  than  before.  During  the  war,  this  was  of 
course  a  most  important  point  when  speed  in  getting  out  work 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

However,  this  lesson,  which  was  learned  during  the  war, 
contains  the  essence  of  a  most  fundamental  principle  in  the 
management  of  industry  in  times  of  peace.  If  plenty  of  light 
in  a  shop  during  the  war  was  found  to  stimulate  the  worker  in 
the  sense  of  placing  him  in  a  favorable  frame  of  mind  with 
regard  to  his  work,  not  to  speak  of  its  effect  in  aiding  vision, 
then  it  follows  that  the  same  procedure  in  times  of  peace,  in 
addition  to  its  humane  features  in  giving  the  workmen  a  bene- 
ficial condition  for  their  work,  is  also  capable  of  giving  a  return 
to  the  shop  management  through  the  increased  production  of 
the  plant.  In  other  words,  if  an  expenditure  of  5  per  cent,  of 
the  payroll  for  better  lighting  yields  a  return  of  15  per  cent,  in 
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the  production  of  the  shop,  the  tremendous  intrinsic  value  of 
the  good  light  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  foregoing  example  thus  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  shop  environment  in  its  relation  to  the 
shop  management.  Those  of  us  who  have  advocated  better 
lighted  shops  for  years  past  and  who  have  called  attention  to 
the  effects  of  better  light  as  including  such  things  as  improved 
accuracy  in  workmanship,  reduced  eye  strain,  more  cheerful 
shop  surroundings,  greater  comfort  for  the  employees,  andas 
promoting  neatness  and  order  with  all  that  these  items  imply 
in  the  shop  through  the  elimination  of  dark  corners,  have  neces- 
sarily been  forced  to  appeal,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  employer  for  his  workmen.  It  is  true,  that  the 
economic  advantage  of  good  light  has  long  been  realized  because 
of  the  very  obvious  reductions  of  time  losses  in  the  shop  where 
there  are  no  dark  spaces  and  where  a  good  system  of  artificial 
lighting  was  always  available  on  cloudy  days  or  in  the  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon  hours  of  winter  months,  but  with 
such  definite  data  as  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the 
recent  Chicago  tests,  an  additional  factor  of  appeal  to  the 
employer  has  been  developed  which  will  doubtless  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  future  advances  in  this  particular  branch 
of  the  shop  environment. 

Turning  now  to  one  other  phase  of  the  lighting  problem  in 
the  shop,  we  may  profitably  consider  the  effect  of  good  lighting 
upon  the  important  question  of  accident  prevention.  This, 
you  will  realize  at  once,  is  a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  management  of  the  industries.  I  shall  quote  to  some 
extent  in  what  follows  from  an  important  contribution  to  one 
of  the  engineering  societies*  in  which  it  has  been  shown  by  R.  E. 
Simpson  of  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  that  approxi- 
mately 1,525,000  workmen  are  injured  per  annum  in  the 
industries  of  this  country.  Of  this  total  about  25,000  are 
killed,  about  500,000  are  seriously  injured  and  about  1,000,000 
are  slightly  injured  per  annum.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 

•  Paper  presented  before  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  by  R.  E.  Simpson, 
October  10,  1918. 
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the  equivalent  of  about  180,000,000  days  of  lost  time  per 
annum  or  it  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  services  of 
some  600,000  employees  for  one  entire  year  per  year. 

This  enormous  loss  is  perhaps  not  felt  so  keenly  in  this 
country  because  of  its  general  distribution  over  such  a  large 
territory,  but  Mr.  Simpson  aptly  shows  that  if  such  a  loss  had 
been  felt  in  any  one  of  the  industries  during  the  war  such,  for 
example,  as  in  the  ship  building,  the  coal  mining,  the  munition 
or  the  steel  making  industries,  the  result  would  have  been  little 
short  of  a  national  disaster. 

For  our  present  purposes,  however,  we  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  gross  loss  by  accident  as  with  the  relation  of 
this  accident  rate  to  environment  factors.  Mr.  Simpson,  in 
his  paper,  brings  out  the  important  estimate  that  of  the  equiva- 
lent 600,000  employees  whose  services  may  be  considered  as 
being  lost  for  an  entire  year  per  annum  by  accidents  from  all 
causes,  roughly,  the  time  of  about  100,000  employees  for  an 
entire  year  is  lost  each  year  in  this  country  due  directly  or 
indirectly  to  poor  lighting.  This  is  a  most  startling  conclusion 
and  points  with  significance  to  another  important  reason  why 
lighting,  as  one  of  the  items  in  shop  environment,  should  receive 
far  greater  attention  and  should  even  become  an  item  of 
legislation,  if  necessary. 

Many  interesting  cases  might  be  cited  where  bad  lighting 
has  been  the  cause  of  accidents.  One  or  two  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  fact.  One  case  which  has  been  cited  recently 
by  R.  E.  Simpson  was  that  of  a  dark  passageway  in  a  shop 
which  happened  to  be  little  used  by  the  employees.  On  account 
of  its  infrequent  use,  a  revolving  shaft  was  installed  through 
this  passage  near  the  floor  and  an  electric  lamp  so  placed  as  to 
illuminate  the  space  in  case  workmen  should  be  called  upon 
now  and  then  to  use  the  passageway  in  going  from  one  part 
of  the  shop  to  another.  Last  winter  when  the  coal  question 
was  receiving  so  much  attention  and  every  possible  economy 
was  urged  for  the  conservation  of  coal  as  a  war  measure,  lamps 
thought  to  be  unnecessary  were  turned  off  in  some  establish- 
ments, and  the  lamp  in  this  particular  passage  was  eliminated. 
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An  employee  who  happened  to  be  called  upon  to  use  this  passage 
occasionally,  when  passing  through  it  last  winter  after  the 
removal  of  the  lamp,  was  caught  in  the  revolving  shaft  and 
killed.  The  assertion  has  been  made  that  if  the  light  had  been 
available,  the  accident  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
occurred. 

The  statistics  of  the  large  casualty  insurance  companies 
furnish  an  interesting  commentary  on  this  point  and  force 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  where  other  advantages  of  good 
light  such  as  those  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this  discussion, 
have  been  proved  so  conclusively,  there  is  little  or  no  excuse 
for  a  neglect  of  so  fundamental  an  item  as  good  shop  lighting, 
which  from  this  different  point  of  view  of  accident  prevention 
has  been  shown  to  be  such  a  contributory  cause  to  the  accident 
rate  in  the  industrial  plants  of  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  line  of  argument 
further.  Good  shop  lighting  as  typical  of  one  of  the  items 
which  constitute  the  shop  environment  has  been  shown  to  have 
a  many  sided  relation  to  the  management  of  our  industrial 
plants,  through  the  financial  return  in  increased  production 
for  the  same  labor  cost  which  it  may  promote  at  an  almost 
negligible  expenditure  for  the  improved  lighting,  through  the 
improved  working  conditions  which  tend  to  greater  accuracy  in 
workmanship,  in  less  eye  strain,  in  more  cheerful  surroundings, 
in  greater  comfort  to  the  workmen,  and  in  the  natural  result 
that  the  well  lighted  shop  tends  to  greater  neatness  and  to  better 
order,  with  the  final  advantage  which  has  just  been  emphasized 
that  the  accident  rate  may  be  reduced  through  this  means. 
It  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  management  of  any 
plant  would  take  a  vital  interest  in  these  problems  of  industrial 
environment  for  selfish  motives  if  for  no  other.  Why  then  is 
there  so  much  neglect  of  these  items  on  every  hand,  in  spite 
of  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  more 
progressive  plants  here  and  there  throughout  the  country, 
where  the  most  painstaking  care  has  been  given  to  just  such 
points  as  we  have  enumerated  above. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  must  be  looked  for  partly  in  the 
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fact  that  every  industry  is  committed  to  the  great  problem  of 
conducting  a  successful  manufacture  and  carrying  out  its  work 
from  month  to  month  so  as  to  yield  the  return  rightfully 
expected  by  the  stockholders  who  have  made  the  plant  possible 
by  their  capital.  In  the  complex  problem  of  manufacture  there 
are,  of  course,  a  host  of  items  besides  those  which  have  been 
classed  above  as  falling  under  the  head  of  physical  environment. 
In  other  words,  the  environment  of  the  employees  is  only  one  of 
many  problems  and  sometimes  the  one  last  to  be  given  attention. 

This  is  perhaps  especially  true  in  the  older  plants  which  were 
constructed  before  the  more  progressive  ideas  of  the  value  of 
good  surroundings  were  fully  recognized,  and  where  manufac- 
ture has  been  carried  on  for  years  under  rather  poor  physical 
conditions.  Such  a  plant,  if  it  has  been  successful  in  a  monetary 
way  during  a  long  period  of  years,  naturally  tends  to  view  these 
more  or  less  new  ideas  with  doubt  if  not  with  scorn,  taking 
the  stand  perhaps  that  if  the  past  has  been  successful  why  not 
leave  well  enough  alone.  Such  a  plant  perhaps  forgets  the  fact 
that  the  past  years  have  possibly  resulted  in  failing  eyesight 
for  employees,  who  have  been  forced  to  work  under  conditions 
of  inadequate  light,  or  in  an  excessive  accident  rate,  which  has 
possibly  been  overlooked  in  the  past  due  to  an  absence  of  records. 

In  many  of  the  plants  more  recently  constructed,  the  whole 
attitude  will  be  found  to  be  different.  The  original  plans  of 
the  factory  structure  have  been  given  the  most  detailed  study 
from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  lighting,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion facilities,  and  the  inspection  of  such  plants,  in  contrast 
to  the  older  gloomy  and  poorly  planned  structures,  gives  one 
the  distinct  feeling  that  developments  in  the  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  a  proper  environment  for  American  industries  are 
not  at  a  standstill.  And  what  is  more,  the  management  of  such 
modern  plants  are  themselves  usually  the  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  results.  They  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  kinds  of 
things  mentioned  above  concerning  the  relations  of  this  same 
environment  to  industrial  economy  and  their  belief  in  these 
things  is  verified  and  rendered  tangible  by  the  daily  experiences 
under  the  more  favorable  surroundings. 
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However,  lest  there  be  a  tendency  to  undue  optimism,  we 
may  quote  from  a  letter  received  recently  from  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  leading  Casualty  Insurance  Companies  in  this 
country,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  the  present  lighting 
conditions  in  the  industries  of  America,  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  effect  on  accident  rates,  are  probably  no  better  than 
they  were  in  1910,  eight  years  ago.  This  statement  is  dis- 
couraging in  the  extreme,  although  it  is  offset  in  a  degree  by 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  same  authority  that  from  the  purely 
illumination  standpoint,  without  regard  to  phases  of  accident 
prevention,  conditions  are  probably  better  now  than  in  1 9 1 0,  thus 
indicating  some  improvement  in  one  direction  if  not  in  the  other. 

We  have  now  discussed  the  problem  of  industrial  environ- 
ment from  several  points  of  view  and  it  remains  to  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  whole  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  available 
facilities  in  this  country  today  for  making  the  national  industries 
individually  more  suitable  for  the  working  man  who  spends 
such  a  large  part  of  the  daylight  hours  within  the  four  walls  of 
his  plant.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  refer  once  again,  in  passing 
to  this  other  side  of  the  question,  to  what  has  already  been 
discussed  concerning  the  effects  of  these  elements  upon  the 
employee  in  his  whole  attitude  towards  his  work  and  to  life  in 
general,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  pass  from  this  side  of  the 
problem  to  the  other,  without  emphasizing  once  more  the  tre- 
mendous impress  which  is  undoubtedly  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  average  workmen  by  the  kind  of  place  in  which  he  lives  dur- 
ing his  working  hours.  To  me  it  has  always  seemed  important 
to  consider  the  factory  as  a  place  where  the  employee  lives  while 
he  works;  and  while  the  man  is  working  and  living  under  the 
atmosphere  of  the  shop  and  while  impressions  and  various 
shades  of  mental  outlook  are  being  developed,  why  not  mould 
them  in  a  helpful  direction  by  giving  him  that  environment 
which  will  make  him  enjoy  the  prospect  of  a  new  day's  work 
when  one  day's  work  is  nearing  its  close,  and  which  will  stimu- 
late him  to  cheerful  and  hopeful  conditions  of  thought  as  he 
goes  about  his  tasks  from  hour  to  hour. 

To  my  mind,  there  should  certainly  be  an  appeal  in  this 
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whole  problem  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  not  to 
speak  of  the  other  reasons  which  have  been  developed  for 
showing  the  employer  that  he  is  gaining  by  the  expenditure 
for  such  features  in  his  plant.  With  the  passing  years  of 
industrial  experience,  it  is  possible  that  this  attitude  will 
gradually  become  an  accepted  basis  of  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  industries  generally,  but  for  the  present  and 
probably  for  quite  a  time  to  come,  it  will  be  essential  to  urge 
and  to  appeal  continuously  to  the  average  employer  and  even 
to  resort  to  the  force  of  legislative  enactments  in  some  cases,  as 
has  been  done  recently  in  the  matter  of  industrial  lighting  in 
such  states  as  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  where  codes  of  lighting  for  governing  the  industrial 
plants  in  these  states  have  been  adopted. 

But  this  leaves  unanswered  the  question  concerning  how  well 
we  are  prepared  with  appliances  and  principles  to  handle  this 
whole  problem  of  environment,  where  all  other  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  high  standards  in  this  respect. 
If  we  take  lighting,  as  before,  as  a  typical  subdivision  of  the 
problem,  by  way  of  illustration,  then  we  find  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  lighting  appliances  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
industrial  field  and  that  the  equipment  now  on  the  market  is 
well  able,  when  properly  applied,  to  furnish  excellent  illumina- 
tion to  the  working  surfaces  in  the  various  kinds  of  establish- 
ment throughout  the  country  at  a  moderate  cost. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  the  construction  of  factory 
buildings  has  gone  through  a  marked  development  in  recent 
years,  and  we  find  the  modern  structure  with  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  its  side  walls  and  often  of  its  roof  areas  devoted 
to  window  space  than  in  older  similar  buildings.  Thus,  the 
ideas  of  better  lighted  buildings  have  been  recognized  and 
acted  upon  by  the  construction  firms  concerned  with  factory 
building  design  and  also  by  the  window  sash  manufacturers, 
who  have  developed,  and  made  available  on  the  market,  lines 
of  sash,  steel  for  the  most  part,  which  can  be  utilized  in  the 
walls  of  factory  buildings  for  a  cost  initially  which  is  no  greater 
than  the  equivalent  wall  space  itself. 
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Moreover,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  better  daylight  facilities, 
through  the  medium  of  larger  windows,  mean  also  better 
hygienic  conditions,  better  health  and  an  improved  physical 
tone  for  those  occupying  the  building.  Employers,  further- 
more, have,  in  some  cases,  favored  the  use  of  clear  window 
glass  for  the  lower  parts  of  window  sash  in  the  large  windows, 
even  where  the  majority  of  the  glass  in  such  windows  is  trans- 
lucent and  not  transparent,  so  that  the  employees  are  able  to 
look  out  of  the  windows  from  their  working  positions,  and  are 
thus  not  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  as  is  the  case 
where  all  window  spaces  are  equipped  with  the  cloudy  and 
non-transparent  types  of  factory  glass.  Such  conditions  tend 
to  better  influences  for  the  eyesight,  to  improved  health  and 
to  a  better  and  more  contented  working  force,  and  hence  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention  by  those  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rests  for  the  plans  for  all  such  new  structures. 

The  whole  problem  of  industrial  environment  is  thus  one  not 
only  of  many  component  parts  and  one  which  touches  the 
industrial  worker  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  one  which  concerns 
the  employer  and  the  manager  to  almost,  if  not  an  equal 
extent.  It  is  the  hope  that  the  foregoing  notes  have  given  the 
general  idea,  at  least,  that  those  factors  of  environment  which 
were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  very  careful 
attention  during  the  war  as  a  part  of  the  war  program,  are  also 
of  very  deep  and  real  consequence  to  the  industrial  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  now,  and  that  they  also  will  be  during 
the  immediate  future.  To  realize  all  the  advantages  of  which  a 
high  standard  of  industrial  environment  is  capable,  means,  of 
course,  much  further  work  of  education  among  the  industrial 
owners  and  managers,  the  country  over;  but  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  the  future  looks  bright,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  developments  in  this  field  will  be  both  rapid  and  continuous 
with  the  passing  years,  to  the  credit  of  the  management  of  the 
industries  through  the  country  and  for  the  benefit  of  that  vast 
army  of  the  employed  which  constitute  their  working  forces. 
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BY  JOHN  BACH  MCMASTER 
Professor  of  American  History 

In  the  month  of  September,  1774,  the  conduct  of  the  Mother 
country  having  become  unendurable,  five  and  forty  delegates 
from  eleven  colonies  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall  in  this  city.  They 
were  to  consult  on  the  unhappy  state  of  the  colonies  and  adopt 
a  plan  for  redress  of  grievances  too  long  borne  by  an  oppressed 
people.  Thus  instructed  they  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec, 
the  association  of  1 774,  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  before  adjourn- 
ing recommended  the  colonies  to  choose  new  delegates  to 
another  congress  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1775. 

When  that  day  came  the  appeal  to  arms  had  been  made. 
Concord  and  Lexington  had  been  fought,  the  British  were 
beseiged  in  Boston,  and  on  this  little  body  of  delegates  was 
thrust  the  duty  of  beginning  the  conduct  of  what  proved  to  be  a 
seven  years1  war. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Congress,  therefore,  was  a 
resolution  to  put  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  defense.  This  meant 
the  expenditure  of  money,  and  on  June  3rd  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  bring  in  an  estimate  of  the  money  necessary 
to  be  raised.  The  committee  reported  on  the  7th,  and  on  the 
9th  Congress  resolved  that  it  would  "tomorrow  take  into 
consideration  the  ways  and  means"  of  raising  money.  Thence- 
forth, day  after  day,  sitting  in  committee  of  the  whole,  it  con- 
tinued to  deliberate  on  this  matter  until  June  22nd  when  it 
reached  a  decision.  To  raise  the  needed  money  by  taxation 
was  impossible,  for  the  Congress  had  no  authority  to  levy  taxes. 
To  borrow  was  impossible,  for  Congress  had  neither  assets  nor 
credit;  to  appeal  to  the  colonies  was  useless  for  they  probably 
would  not  respond.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  manufacture  it 
and  the  Congress  proceeded  to  do  so  by  resolving,  "that  a  sum 
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not  exceeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars  be  emitted 
by  the  Congress  in  Bills  of  Credit  for  the  defense  of  America." 
"Resolved,  That  the  twelve  confederated  colonies  be  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  now  directed  to  be 
emitted."  On  the  following  day  it  was  ordered  that  the  bills 
should  be  in  denominations  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven  and  eight  dollars,  that  over  and  above  this  issue  there 
should  be  another  of  one  million  dollars  in  bills  of  twenty 
dollars  denomination,  and  that  they  should  read : 

"Continental  Money 

No.  Dollar 

This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive. . 


Spanish  milled  dollars  or  the  value  thereof,  in  gold  or  silver 
according  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  10th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1775."  When  or  where  the 
bearer  was  to  receive  his  Spanish  milled  dollars  or  their  value  in 
gold  or  silver  Congress  was  careful  not  to  state. 

Having  decided  on  the  amount,  denominations  and  form  of 
the  bills,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  secure 
engraved  plates,  a  proper  kind  of  paper,  and  arrange  for  the 
printing. 

Long  before  the  engraving  and  printing  were  finished  and  the 
bills  ready  for  signing  Congress  was  forced  to  make  a  further 
issue  of  one  million  dollars  in  denominations  of  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  four  millions  of  dollars  thus  authorized  to  be  issued 
were  represented  by  437,133  bills  or  pieces  of  paper  money  each 
to  be  signed  by  two  men.  That  the  numbering  and  signing  so 
great  an  issue  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  if  assigned  to  them,  was  evident;  so  a 
committee  of  twenty-eight  citizens  of  Philadelphia  was 
appointed  to  do  this  work,  a  signer  to  receive  one  and  one-third 
dollars  for  each  thousand  bills  to  which  he  affixed  his  name. 

To  redeem  the  bills  was  out  of  the  power  of  Congress.  For 
this  purpose,  therefore,  they  were  distributed  among  the  colonies 
on  the  basis  of  population,  men,  women  and  children,  white, 
black  and  mulattoes.  Nobody  knew  the  population  of  each  or 
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any  colony.  It  was  therefore  guessed,  and  to  Virginia,  the 
most  populous,  was  assigned  $496,278,  and  to  Delaware,  the 
least  populous,  $37,219.50  in  the  Bills  of  Credit.  Each  colony 
was  to  sink  its  quota  by  special  taxes  payable  in  the  Continental 
money,  one-quarter  of  its  share  on  or  before  November  1,  1779; 
another  by  November  1,  1780;  the  third  quarter  by  November 
1,  1781,  and  the  last  by  November  1,  1782.  As  the  bills  were 
paid  in  they  were  to  be  sent  to  a  specially  appointed  provincial 
treasurer  who  must  cross  each  bill,  cut  in  it  a  circular  hole  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  from  time  to  time  send  such  mutilated 
bills  to  the  Continental  treasurers.  They,  in  the  presence  of 
a  committee  of  five  members  of  Congress,  were  then  to  examine, 
count  and  burn  the  redeemed  money. 

David  Rittenhouse  having  made  the  cuts,  and  suitable 
paper  having  been  manufactured,  the  gentlemen  appointed  to 
number  and  sign  the  bills  were  requested  to  act  "with  all 
possible  expedition  to  complete  the  business."  They  were 
probably  a  trifle  slow,  for  ten  days  later  Mr.  Robert  Morris 
was  sent  to  them  with  the  request  that  they  act  "with  all 
possible  expedition  to  finish  the  numbering  and  signing  said 
bills  as  the  money  is  much  wanted." 

No  sooner  were  the  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than 
certain  merchants  and  tradesmen  refused  to  take  them.  Com- 
plaint was  at  once  made  to  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of 
Information  and  Observation,  which  at  once  informed  Congress 
which  promptly  appointed  Jay,  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams, 
Johnson,  Wythe,  Rutledge  and  Jefferson  a  committee  to 
examine  and  report. 

How  true  it  was  that  money  was  "much  wanted"  was  shown 
by  a  resolution  of  November  29th,  providing  for  a  further  issue 
of  $3,000,000  in  Bills  of  Credit  in  denominations  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  dollars,  to  be  numbered 
"in  ink  of  a  different  color  from  the  last  emitted  bills,"  and 
printed  from  the  old  plates.  This,  like  its  predecessors,  was 
apportioned  among  the  states  by  a  resolution  of  December 
26th,  which  reads:  "Whereas  an  estimate  hath  lately  been 
formed  of  the  public  expense  already  arisen  and  which  may 
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accrue  in  the  defence  of  America  to  the  10th  day  of  June  next, 
in  pursuance  whereof  this  Congress,  on  the  29th  day  of 
November,  resolved  that  the  further  emission  of  three  million 
of  dollars  be  emitted  in  Bills  of  Credit. 

"Resolved,  Therefore,  That  the  thirteen  united  colonies  be 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  so  directed  to 
be  emitted,"  and  that  the  respective  quota  of  each  colony  be 
paid  in  four  annual  payments  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
November,  1783,  1784,  1785,  1786. 

When  the  new  year,  1776,  opened  Congress  took  up  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  appointed  to  consider  the  refusal  of 
certain  evilly  disposed  persons  to  receive  its  bills  and  resolved 
that, 

"Whereas,  It  appears  to  this  Congress,  that  several  evil 
disposed  persons,  in  order  to  obstruct  and  defeat  the  efforts  of 
the  united  colonies,  in  the  defense  of  their  just  rights,  have 
attempted  to  depreciate  the  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  the 
authority  of  this  Congress, 

"Resolved,  Therefore,  That  if  any  person  hereafter  be  so  lost 
to  all  virtue  and  regard  for  his  country,  as  to  'refuse  to  receive 
said  bills  in  payment,1  or  obstruct  or  discourage  the  currency 
or  circulation  thereof,  and  shall  be  duly  convicted  by  the 
committee  of  the  city,  county,  or  district,  or  in  case  of  appeal 
from  their  decision,  by  the  assembly,  convention,  council  or 
committee  of  safety  of  the  colony  where  he  shall  reside,  said 
person  shall  be  deemed,  published,  and  treated  as  an  enemy 
of  his  country  and  precluded  from  all  trade  or  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies." 

This  resolution  was  published  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  and,  so  empowered,  the  committees  at 
once  began  to  act.  That  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
"  alarmed  at  the  attempts  of  the  enemies  of  America  in  different 
parts  of  this  province  to  depreciate  the  Continental  currency, 
and  having  received  information  that  Gaius  Dickinson  had  been 
one  of  the  instruments  in  propogating  so  fatal  a  measure,"  sent 
for  him  one  day  in  January,  1776.  He  admitted  the  offense 
with  which  he  was  charged,  but  "satisfied  such  conduct  was 
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unbecoming  the  duty  of  an  American,"  did  most  "sincerely 
acknowledge  the  heinousness"  of  his  offense,  begged  pardon  of 
his  "offended  countrymen,"  and  did  "solemnly  engage  and 
promise  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  offense  in  future."  William 
Gilliland  was  more  stubborn  and  was  put  in  jail  by  the  Bucks 
County  Committee  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Congress, 
and  attempting  to  depreciate  their  currency.  He  soon  repented, 
apologized  for  his  "detestable  conduct,"  and  begged  pardon 
of  his  "offended  countrymen." 

In  Philadelphia  the  Committee  on  Information  and  Observa- 
tion had  to  deal  with  another  class  of  offenders,  the  conscientious 
objectors,  quite  as  numerous  in  those  days  as  in  ours.  Having 
sent  for  three  of  them  and  charged  them  with  a  breach  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress  in  that  they  had  refused  to  receive 
Continental  Bills  of  Credit,  they  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  and  "alleged  scruples  of  conscience  as  being  money 
issued  for  purposes  of  war."  Even  if  this  be  true,  said  the 
committee,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  for  they  had  received 
and  continued  to  receive  Bills  of  Credit  emitted  by  this  and 
neighboring  colonies,  though  frequently  issued  for  war  purposes. 
Therefore  such  objection  was  not  well  founded,  and  they  were 
held  up  to  the  world  as  enemies  of  their  country.  William  Jarret 
had  refused  Continental  currency,  but  after  "mature  considera- 
tion," and  having  been  shown  the  resolution  of  Congress,  was 
"fully  of  opinion  that  such  money  is  both  legal  and  of  equivalent 
value  with  any  other  money  now  passing  among  us,"  and  would 
in  future  receive  such  money  and  "was  heartily  sorry  for  his 
past  refusal  to  receive  it." 

Two  others  who  refused  to  take  the  bills  because  they  were 
emitted  for  war  purposes  were,  a  few  days  later,  held  up  by  the 
committee  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  precluded  from  all 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies. 
Such  punishment  had  small  effect  on  the  conscientious  objectors, 
and  during  several  months  the  committee  continued  to  hold 
them  up  to  their  offended  countrymen. 

Meantime,  on  February  17,  1776,  the  Congress  ordered  an 
emission  of  $4,000,000  in  Bills  of  Credit  "on  the  same  security 
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as  the  sums  of  money  heretofore  emitted,"  and  provided  that 
$1,000,000  should  be  in  denominations  of  one-sixth,  one-third, 
one-half  and  two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
old  denominations  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  and 
eight  dollars.  All  told,  5,500,000  bills  or  pieces  of  paper  were 
to  be  numbered  and  signed.  That  this  enormous  labor  might 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  the  2,400,000  bills  in  fractions 
of  a  dollar  were  to  have  but  one  signature,  but  the  3,400,000 
other  bills  were  to  bear  as  usual  the  names  of  two  signers. 

Ten  million  dollars  in  Bills  of  Credit  had  thus  been  set  afloat 
within  the  short  space  of  eight  months,  and  three  results  were 
now  clearly  discernible.  Prices  were  rising  rapidly;  foodstuffs 
were  being  forestalled,  and  engrossed,  and  counterfeiters  were 
busy.  Rising  prices  were  quickly  dealt  with  by  the  various 
committees.  That  in  Philadelphia,  the  Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Observation,  in  March  resolved  that  as  certain  persons 
in  this  city  whose  affluence  ought  to  set  them  above  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
had  within  a  few  days  engrossed  great  quantities  of  salt,  rum, 
cocoa,  coffee,  pepper,  sugar  and  molasses,  in  order  to  sell 
again  at  exorbitant  prices,  therefore  they  would  most  steadily 
oppose  such  base  and  cruel  practices  and  expose  the  authors  of 
them  of  whatever  rank  and  degree  in  life.  District  committees 
were  instructed  to  make  immediate  inquiries  into  this  complaint, 
and  report  on  the  following  day  the  name  of  every  person  they 
found  guilty  of  engrossing.  In  New  York  City  the  Committee 
of  Secrecy  and  Inspection  made  a  like  announcement  in  regard 
to  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  prices  of  West  Indian  produce 
and  threatened  exposure.  Threats  were  futile;  engrossing 
went  on,  and  at  the  end  of  March  the  Philadelphia  committee 
announced  that,  as  representations  had  been  made  to  it  that 
certain  avaricious  and  designing  persons  were  endeavoring  to 
elude  the  late  resolution  of  the  committee  touching  the  prices 
of  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  molasses,  pepper  and  salt,  the  committee, 
in  order  that  suitable  measures  might  be  taken  with  such 
persons,  would  meet  at  Philosophical  Hall  to  hear  the  complaint 
of  aggrieved  citizens. 
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At  this  stage  Congress  decreed  free  trade  with  all  countries 
save  those  under  the  British  Crown,  and  the  committee  applied 
to  Congress  for  advice  as  to  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
should  continue  to  regulate  prices  of  any  goods  other  than 
green  tea,  the  importation  of  which  was  forbidden.  The  answer 
was,  no ;  but  Congress  was  forced  to  modify  this  resolution  and 
a  few  days  later  resolved  that,  "Whereas,  It  hath  been  repre- 
sented to  Congress  that  certain  avaricious,  ill  designing  men, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  resolve  of  Congress,  passed  the 
30th  day  of  April,  for  withdrawing  from  the  committees  of 
inspection,  the  power  of  regulating  the  price  of  goods,  to  extort 
from  the  people  a  most  exorbitant  price  for  salt. 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  committee  of  obser- 
vation and  inspection  in  the  united  colonies,  so  to  regulate  the 
price  of  salt,  as  to  prevent  unreasonable  extortion  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,  having  due  regard  to  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  impor- 
tation." On  the  first  of  each  month  thereafter  the  Philadelphia 
committee  announced  the  prices  of  coarse  salt,  fine  salt,  Bohea 
tea  and  green  tea. 

Counterfeiting  the  Continental  currency  was  well  under  way 
by  April  of  1776,  when  the  Congress  of  New  York,  hearing  that 
a  band  of  counterfeiters  was  at  work  on  Long  Island,  sent  a 
party  of  militia  to  seize  the  men  and  their  tools.  In  New 
Jersey  the  legislature  having  obtained  some  counterfeit  bills 
sent  them  to  Congress  and  warned  the  people  not  to  receive 
Continental  bills  if  altered.  One  dollar  bills  had  been  raised 
to  six  by  the  simple  process  of  pasting  the  word  "six"  over  the 
word  "one,"  but  they  could  be  "readily  detected  by  observing 
the  devices  on  the  backs  of  the  bills  which  were  different." 

Congress  having  thus  been  presented  with  tangible  evidence 
of  counterfeiting  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
were  in  time  informed  that  a  certain  woman  in  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  had  with  the  knowledge  of  her  husband  counter- 
feited, or  probably  raised,  certain  Continental  bills;  that  some 
had  been  passed  by  her  husband  and  that  both  were  in  jail. 
It  was  thereupon  resolved  to  request  the  legislatures  of  the 
colonies  "to  pass  laws  for  punishing,  in  such  manner  as  they 
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shall  think  fit,  persons  who  shall  counterfeit,  or  aid  or  abet, 
in  counterfeiting,  the  Continental  Bills  of  Credit,  or  who  shall 
pass  any  such  bills  in  payment,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counter- 
feit." In  Pennsylvania  the  penalty  was  made  death.  Anyone 
convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  bills  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
pillory,  have  his  ears  cut  off  and  nailed  to  the  pillory,  receive 
thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  be  fined 
$1,000  and  in  default  of  payment  be  sold  into  service  for  seven 
years. 

Meantime,  such  had  become  the  needs  of  Congress  that  in 
May  a  further  issue  of  $5,000,000  in  Bills  of  Credit,  of  the 
old  denominations,  was  ordered.  There  were  to  be  138,889 
bills  of  each  denomination,  or  1,111,111  bits  of  paper  to  be 
signed  and  numbered.  They  were  to  "pass  current  in  all 
payments,  trade  and  dealings  in  these  colonies,  and  be  deemed 
equal  in  value  to  gold  and  silver,"  and  the  rates  at  which  gold 
and  silver  coins  passing  in  the  colonies,  the  English  guinea,  the 
French  guinea,  the  Johannes,  half  Johannes,  Spanish  pistole, 
French  pistole,  doubloon,  maidore,  English  crown,  French 
crown,  English  shilling,  Spanish  milled  dollar,  should  "be 
paid  out  in  exchange  for  bills  emitted  by  the  authority  of 
Congress"  was  duly  fixed.  This  was  done  because  "the  credit 
of  such  bills,  as  current  money  ought  to  be  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  issued 
at  the  full  value  therein  expressed,  and  who  stand  bound  to 
redeem  the  same  according  to  the  like  value;"  and  because  "  the 
pernicious  artifices  of  the  enemies  of  American  liberty  to  impair 
the  credit  of  the  said  bills  by  raising  the  nominal  value  of  gold 
and  silver  ought  to  be  guarded  against  and  prevented." 

To  make  its  fiat  money  pass  on  a  parity  with  gold  and  silver 
was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  Depreciation  continued, 
and  increased  when,  in  August,  Congress  ordered  the  printing  of 
another  $5,000,000  in  bills  of  two-,  three-,  four-,  five-,  six-, 
seven-,  eight-  and  thirty-dollar  denominations,  and  counter- 
feits became  more  common  than  ever.  Twenty  millions  had 
now  been  authorized.  To  go  on  issuing  more  seemed  so 
inexpedient  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  sought 
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for  other  ways  of  raising  money,  and  in  October  reported  that 
some  of  the  Continental  currency  should  be  borrowed  from 
the  people  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  Congress  adopted  the 
plan  and  ordered  that  $5,000,000  Continental  dollars  be 
borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  United  States;  that  the  rate  of 
interest  be  4  per  cent,  per  annum;  that  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest,  and  that  the  certificates  of  this  liberty  loan  should 
read: 

"The  United  States  of  America  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 

dollars  from which  they  promise  to  pay  to 

the  said ,  or  bearer,  on  the day  of , 

with  interest  annually,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States,  passed  the  3rd 
day  of  October,  1776."  No  certificate  was  to  be  issued  for  less 
than  $300,  and  each  was  redeemable  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
A  loan  office  was  to  be  opened  in  each  state,  a  commissioner  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  state  to  sell  the  certificates  on  a  com- 
mission of  one-eighth  per  cent.,  and  once  a  month  he  was  to 
send  to  the  Continental  treasurer  a  statement  of  cash  in  hand. 

A  far  more  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  and  one  long  in  use  in 
the  colonies  and  popular  with  the  people,  was  the  lottery. 
To  this  Congress,  in  November,  1776,  turned  for  help.  The 
scheme  consisted  of  100,000  tickets,  each  divided  into  four 
billets,  to  be  drawn  in  four  classes.  Were  all  the  100,000  billets 
for  the  first  class  sold  at  $  10  apiece  the  yield  would  be  $1 ,000,000. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  sum,  or  $150,000  went  to  the  Treasury 
outright,  leaving  $850,000,  of  which  $650,000  were  allotted  for 
prizes  and  $200,000  carried  to  the  fourth  class.  Were  all  the 
100,000  billets  in  the  second  class  sold  at  $20  each,  the  return 
would  be  $2,000,000,  the  fifteen  per  cent,  deduction,  $300,000, 
the  sum  available,  $1,700,000,  of  which  $500,000  was  carried  to 
the  fourth  class  and  $  1 ,200,000  used  for  prizes.  Should  all  of  the 
100,000  billets  in  class  three  be  sold  at  $30  each  the  sum  obtained 
would  be  $3,000,000;  the  deduction  $450,000  and  the  remainder 
$2,550,000,  of  which  $900,000  was  to  be  carried  to  the  fourth 
class  and  $1,650,000  used  for  prizes.  Money  for  the  fourth 
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class  was  thus  provided  by  the  deductions  carried  over  from 
the  one,  two  and  three  classes,  and  the  sale  of  100,000  billets 
at  $40  each.  % 

The  sum  to  be  raised  was  ten  million  dollars.  Fifteen  per 
cent.,  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  went  into  the 
Continental  Treasury  directly,  as  was  customary  in  all  lottery 
schemes.  The  rest  was  allotted  to  prizes;  but  only  prizes  of 
$20  in  the  first  class;  $30  in  the  second  class;  $40  in  the  third, 
and  $50  in  the  fourth  were  paid  in  cash.  All  others  were  paid 
in  lottery  certificates,  a  new  form  of  liberty  loan  payable  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  drawing,  and  bearing  an  annual 
interest  of  four  per  cent.,  "the  lottery  being  intended,"  so  reads 
the  resolution,  "to  raise  a  sum  of  money  on  loan,  bearing  an 
annual  interest  of  four  per  cent.,  which  with  the  sums  arising 
from  the  deductions,  is  to  be  applied  for  carrying  on  the  present 
most  just  and  necessary  war,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States."  The 
drawing  of  the  first  class  was  to  begin  in  this  city  on  the  first 
of  March,  1779,  or  sooner,  if  sooner  full. 

To  establish  the  loan  offices  and  start  the  lottery  would  thus 
take  some  months.  But  Congress  as  usual  could  not  wait 
until  the  funds  from  these  loans  were  received.  More  money 
was  needed  at  once.  Of  the  twenty  millions  already  emitted 
$16,817,737  had  been  expended  by  the  end  of  November,  and 
but  $3,182,263  was  in  the  Treasury.  Day  by  day  this  balance 
grew  less,  and  soon  became  so  low  that  Congress  on  December 
28,  1776,  was  forced  to  order  another  issue  of  five  million  dollars 
in  Bills  of  Credit. 

As  million  after  million  came  from  the  press,  the  conscientious 
objector  gave  place  to  the  economic  objector,  who  stoutly 
refused  to  sell  his  meat  and  potatoes,  or  accept  payment  for 
rent,  due  in  Continental  currency.  The  seriousness  of  the 
military  situation  brought  about  by  the  retreat  of  Washington's 
army  across  New  Jersey  made  men  still  more  loath  to  take 
the  money  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  tottering  government.  Some 
remedy  far  more  stringent  than  holding  up  the  refusers  to  the 
contempt  of  their  patriotic  countrymen  must  be  applied.  In 
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that  extraordinary  grant  of  powers  bestowed  on  Washington 
by  the  famous  resolution  of  December  27,  1776,  powers  which 
made  him  for  six  months  a  military  dictator,  he  was  authorized 
"to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may  want  for  the 
needs  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  same,"  and  "to  arrest  and  confine 
persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  Continental  currency,  or  are 
otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause;"  and  the  Council 
of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania  was  requested  "to  take  the  most 
vigorous  and  speedy  measures  for  punishing  all  such  as  shall 
refuse  Continental  currency,  and  that  the  general  be  directed 
to  give  all  necessary  aid  to  the  Council  of  Safety,  for  carrying 
their  measures  on  this  subject  into  effectual  execution." 

Refusal  to  take  the  Continental  currency,  "  Congress  Money," 
was  not  the  only  ill  for  which  Congress  sought  a  remedy. 
Depreciation  was  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  in  hopes  of 
curing  it  Congress,  early  in  1777,  took  up  consideration  of 
"the  means  of  supporting  the  credit  of  the  Continental  cur- 
rency." All  Bills  of  Credit  issued  by  its  authority,  it  decided, 
ought  to  pass  current  in  all  payments  and  be  deemed  in  value 
equal  to  the  same  nominal  sum  in  Spanish  milled  dollars. 
Whoever,  therefore,  should  "offer,  ask,  or  receive"  more  in 
bills  of  credit  for  gold  or  silver  coins  or  bullion  than  the  nominal 
sum  or  amount  thereof  in  Spanish  milled  dollars;  or  more  in 
bills  of  credit  for  lands,  houses,  goods  or  commodities  than  they 
could  be  purchased  for  from  the  same  persons  in  gold  or  silver; 
whoever  should  offer  to  sell  any  goods  or  commodities  for 
specie,  and  refuse  to  sell  the  same  for  Continental  bills,  ought 
to  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  United  States  and 
forfeit  the  value  of  the  money  so  exchanged,  or  house,  land  or 
commodity  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  the  state  legislatures 
were  requested  to  enact  laws  inflicting  such  forfeitures  as  would 
"prevent  such  pernicious  practices."  A  request  was  also  made 
to  the  states  to  declare  Continental  Bills  of  Credit  legal  tender; 
to  make  a  refusal  of  them  an  extinguishment  of  the  debts  in 
payment  of  which  they  were  offered,  to  provide  that  debts 
payable  in  sterling  money  might  be  discharged  with  Continental 
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bills  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6d.  sterling  per  dollar;  and  that  in  pay- 
ment of  all  other  debts  and  contracts  they  pass  "at  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  respective  states  for  the  value  of  Spanish  milled 
dollars." 

Pennsylvania  in  due  time  responded  and  made  the  bills  legal 
tender;  but  nothing  was  said  in  the  act  concerning  bodies 
corporate  and  politic.  They  accordingly  claimed  exemption. 
They  were  not  mentioned;  other  classes  of  persons  and  creditors 
were;  therefore  it  was  held  they  were  exempt.  To  meet  this 
construction  of  the  act  another  law  provided  that  "all  bills  of 
credit  declared  to  be  legal  tender  by  the  said  act  shall  be  legal 
tender  not  only  to  those  persons  and  creditors  therein  men- 
tioned, but  also  to  all  bodies  politic  and  corporate." 

At  the  same  time  the  appeal  for  legal  tender  acts  was  made  to 
the  states,  another  liberty  loan  of  $2,000,000  in  loan  office 
certificates  of  not  less  than  $200  in  denomination  was  offered 
to  the  patriotic.  Neither  this  loan  nor  its  predecessor  seemed 
attractive.  The  interest,  four  per  cent . ,  was  too  low ;  rising  prices 
made  speculation  more  profitable,  the  sales  lagged  and  in  hopes 
of  hastening  them  a  motion  was  made  in  Congress  to  raise  the 
rate  to  six  per  cent,  as  well  for  certificates  already  issued  as  for 
those  yet  to  come.  Those  in  favor  argued  that  money  must 
be  had  to  carry  on  the  war;  that  four  per  cent,  interest  would  not 
procure  it;  that  the  rate  must  therefore  be  raised,  and  that 
this  mode  of  obtaining  money  was  far  better  than  emission  of 
bills  because  it  would  take  out  of  circulation  that  superfluous 
quantity  which  caused  the  rise  of  all  prices.  Those  opposed 
argued  that  it  was  not  likely  that  six  per  cent,  would  secure  more 
money  than  four  per  cent. ;  that  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  at 
the  lower  rate  it  was  because  persons  who  had  it  to  lend  were 
withholding  in  hope  that  necessity  would  force  Congress  to 
offer  a  higher;  that  the  states  would  be  unequally  burdened 
because  such  as  had  the  greater  part  of  the  money  would 
lay  the  others  under  a  heavy  tax  called  by  the  name  of  interest. 
When  taken,  the  vote  was  five  states  to  five. 

As  money  must  be  had  by  some  means  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  suggested  a  plan  for  raising  $16,300,000  by 
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borrowing  $9,000,000  on  loan  office  certificates;  issuing 
$5,000,000  in  Bills  of  Credit,  and  by  appealing  to  the  states  to 
raise  by  taxation  $2,300,000.  In  order  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  country  it  was  recommended  that  the  states  provide 
by  taxation  for  the  annual  interest  on  money  borrowed  by 
Congress,  and  that  the  commissioners  of  the  loan  office  collect 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  Continental  bills  of  the  first  and 
second  issue,  and  that  they  be  brought  into  the  Treasury  and 
burnt.  In  order  to  improve  the  currency  it  was  proposed  that 
a  mint  be  established;  that  as  much  gold  and  silver  bullion 
as  could  be  procured  be  purchased  and  paid  for  in  Continental 
currency  or  loan  office  certificates  payable  in  specie  three  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war;  that  the  bullion  be  coined  into 
money;  and  that  a  quantity  of  copper  be  purchased  and  coined 
into  pence  and  half  pence,  each  penny  to  be  rated  as  one- 
seventy-second  part  of  a  dollar. 

Congress  decided  to  borrow  $13,000,000  on  loan  office  certifi- 
cates; made  the  rate  of  interest  six  per  cent.,  and  ordered  an 
issue  of  $5,000,000  in  Bills  of  Credit. 

Sales  of  lottery  tickets  also  had  been  poor.  No  drawing  took 
place  in  March,  and  May  came  before  Congress  decided  on  the 
form  of  certificate  of  prize,  or  as  it  was  called,  "treasury  bank 
note."  As  finally  approved  it  reads:  "The  United  States  of 

America  acknowledges  themselves  to  be  indebted  to 

in dollars,  being  for  a  prize  of  that  value,  drawn  in  the 

United  States  lottery,  which  they  promise  to  pay  to  the  said 

or  bearer,  on  the day  of with  interest 

annually,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  agreeable  to  a  resolution 
of  the  United  States,  passed  the  18th  day  of  November,  1776." 
August  came,  and  so  few  were  the  adventurers  that  the  Board 
of  Treasury  reported  "that  they  had  conferred  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  states'  lottery,  and  find  that  a  considerable  number 
of  tickets  remain  unsold,  in  the  hands  of  the  managers,  as  well 
as  their  agents  in  the  several  states,  that  from  the  present  state 
of  the  lottery  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  enemies'  intentions, 
the  committee  recommend  the  drawing  to  be  postponed  till 
the  6th  day  of  November  next.  Before  that  day  came  the 
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battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought,  Congress  fled  first  to  Lancas- 
ter, and  then  to  York,  and  October  6th  the  drawing  was  again 
postponed,  "on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy,"  until  January  6,  1778.  Financially  all  was  chaos. 
Loan  office  certificates  were  selling  slowly.  The  lottery  was 
not  popular;  the  Bills  of  Credit  were  rapidly  depreciating. 
Nevertheless  money  must  be  had,  and  before  the  year  closed 
three  issues  of  Bills  of  Credit  of  $1,000,000  each  were  put 
afloat,  and  our  agents  in  Paris  were  instructed  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  France  and  Spain  for  loans  of  money. 

"  The  quantity  of  paper  money  issued  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  war,"  the  resolution  said,  "  having  at  length 
become  so  considerable  as  to  endanger  its  credit,  and  Congress 
apprehending  that  the  slow  operation  of  taxes  may  not  be 
adequate  to  the  prevention  of  an  evil  so  pernicious  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  as  experience  proves  that  the  method  of  paying 
the  interest  by  bills  on  France  does  not  fill  the  loan  offices  so  fast 
as  the  urgent  calls  of  war  demand,"  the  commissioners  at  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Spain  were  to  "exert  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  obtain  by  means  most  effectual  to  the  end,  a  loan 
of  two  millions  sterling,"  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  for 
not  less  than  ten  years.  In  September,  when  the  first  year  of 
existence  of  the  loan  office  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  first 
payment  of  annual  interest  was  at  hand,  Congress,  having  no 
money,  resolved  that  the  interest  which  should  arise,  after  that 
September  day,  on  loan  office  certificates,  then  out,  or  which 
should  be  issued  before  March,  1778,  should  be  paid  in  bills 
of  exchange  on  the  American  commissioners  in  Paris  at  the 
rate  of  five  livres  of  France  for  every  Spanish  milled  dollar  due 
for  interest,  or  in  Continental  bills  at  the  option  of  the  lender. 
These  were  the  bills  which  Congress  complained  had  not  "filled 
the  loan  offices  so  fast  as  the  exigencies  of  war  demanded." 

January  6th,  1778,  was  the  day  whereon  the  first-class  billets 
in  the  lottery  were  to  be  drawn,  but  no  drawing  took  place 
and  Congress  resolved — whereas  "the  invasion  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  has  obstructed  this  business,  and  produced 
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considerable  delays  in  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  insomuch  that  the 
number  remaining  on  hand,  renders  it  necessary  to  once  more 
postpone  the  drawing;  and  whereas  Congress  being  desirous 
as  far  as  possible  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  adventurers, 
think  it  proper  to  give  them  the  fullest  assurance,  that  at  the 
time  herein  proposed,  the  managers  are  to  proceed  on  this 
business  without  further  delay:"  therefore  the  drawing  of 
the  first  class  of  the  lottery  was  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  May 
next  no  matter  how  many  tickets  were  unsold.  On  that  day 
the  drawing  did  begin  and  May  2nd  Congress  ordered  that  the 
drawing  of  the  second  class  should  begin  January  1st,  1779, 
and  that  loan  office  certificates  issued  in  payment  of  prizes  in 
this  class  should  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  During 
1778  no  period  of  forty  days  passed  without  at  least  one  issue 
of  Bills  of  Credit.  In  all  there  were  fourteen  amounting  to 
$63,500,000  to  which  must  be  added  an  issue  of  $10,000,000 
in  loan  office  certificates. 

Dire  necessity  made  these  issues  necessary,  for  Congress,  from 
October  to  the  close  of  the  year,  had  under  consideration  a 
report  of  a  committee  recommending  a  "  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  the  currency."  "To  support  the  war,"  said  the  committee, 
"it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  restore  the  value  of  the  money 
by  reducing  the  quantity."  In  order  to  do  this  "and  to  pre- 
vent the  further  currency  of  counterfeit  bills  it  is  necessary  to 
take  out  of  circulation  and  destroy  $46,500,000  dollars,  being 
the  whole  sum  emitted  by  Congress  in  Bills  of  Credit  before  the 
1 1th  of  April  last,"  except  bills  of  one  and  two  dollars,  and  that 
the  states  should  repeal  their  laws  making  these  bills  legal 
tender  on  or  before  December  15th.  They  were  to  be  recalled 
by  exchanging  them  for  loan  office  certificates,  or  receiving 
them  in  payment  of  taxes  the  states  were  to  levy  for  the  benefit 
of  Congress.  Six  million  dollars  it  was  proposed  should  thus 
be  collected  by  the  states  from  special  taxes  each  year  for 
eighteen  years,  and  used  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  that  the  states 
raise  in  addition  by  taxation  $3,000,000  for  six  years,  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  $13,000,000  of  loan  office  cer- 
tificates then  out,  and  on  the  $46,500,000  to  be  issued  to  redeem 
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that  amount  of  old  Bills  of  Credit.  Congress  was  not  ready 
to  go  so  far;  but  January  2,  1779,  it  did  resolve  that  the  states 
should  be  called  on  to  pay  during  the  year  $15,000,000  in 
Continental  bills  and  $6,000,000  annually  for  eighteen  years, 
beginning  with  1780;  that  any  bills  issued  prior  to  1780  and 
no  others  should  be  received  in  payment  of  the  state  quotas; 
that  bills  so  received,  save  for  the  year  1779,  should  be  used 
to  pay,  first,  the  interest  and,  second,  the  principal  of  loans  made 
prior  to  1780,  and  that  what  was  left,  including  those  for  1779, 
be  not  reissued  but  burned  and  destroyed.  Because  of  the  wide- 
spread counterfeiting  of  the  issues  of  May  20,  1777,  and  April 
11,  1778,  and  because  "  counterfeits  of  those  emissions  have 
lately  been  issued  by  our  enemies  at  New  York,  and  are  found 
to  be  spreading  and  increasing  fast  in  various  parts  of  these 
United  States,  whereby  individuals  are  defrauded,  prices  en- 
hanced, and  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency  greatly  injured," 
these  two  issues  were  recalled.  They  were  to  be  presented  for 
redemption  in  other  bills  or  loan  office  certificates  before 
June  1,  1779,  were  to  be  irredeemable  after  that  day,  and  on 
receipt  were  to  be  struck  through  with  a  circular  punch  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  crossed  and  burned  or  destroyed,  as 
Congress  should  direct.  Later  in  the  month,  in  order  to  replace 
the  $10,000,000  thus  recalled  and  to  support  the  war  a  new 
issue  of  $50,000,400  was  authorized.  It  was  to  be  struck  from 
new  plates,  and  was  to  be  redeemable  in  specie  before  January 
1,  1797.  Even  this  was  not  enough  and  during  February  and 
April  three  issues  each  of  $5,000,160  were  ordered.  Another 
in  May  was  for  $10,000,100. 

Bills  of  Credit  were  then  passing,  when  they  passed  at  all, 
at  twenty-four  in  paper  for  one  in  specie;  prices  of  food  and 
goods  were  mounting  daily,  and  forced  still  higher  by  the 
demands  of  profiteers.  Unable  to  bear  the  burden  any  longer, 
some  public  spirited  citizens  called  a  town  meeting  in  the 
State  House  yard  at  Philadelphia,  secured  the  adoption  of 
spirited  resolutions  and  had  a  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  their  purpose  and  report  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  later. 
Prices  of  goods  and  provisions,  the  resolution  set  forth,  had  risen, 
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within  the  space  of  five  or  six  months,  to  an  enormous  height, 
far  beyond  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  money.  Prices  of  dry  goods  had  increased  when  they 
ought  to  have  declined,  and  every  new  cargo,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, had  added  to  the  prices.  Therefore  it  was  resolved  that  the 
public  had  a  right  and  ought  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such 
extraordinary  abuses  and  prevent  them.  Prices  of  rum,  sugar, 
coffee,  tea  had  greatly  increased  within  the  past  week,  without 
any  real  or  apparent  cause,  and  as  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  people  not  to  be  eaten  up  by  monopolizers  and  forestallers 
it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  meeting  did  unconditionally 
insist  and  demand  that  the  advanced  or  monopolized  prices 
of  the  month  of  May  be  instantly  taken  off  and  prices  brought 
down  to  what  they  were  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  committee 
found  that  on  that  day  West  Indian  rum  was  selling  at  £6, 
15s.,  or  $18  per  gallon;  tea  in  chests  at  £4,  10s.  or  $12  a  pound; 
molasses  by  the  hogshead,  £4,  12s.,  or  $12  per  gallon;  coffee, 
£0,  17s.  or  $2.40  per  pound;  sugar,  wholesale,  £2,  12s.,  6d., 
or  $7  per  pound;  salt,  £10  or  $26.60  per  bushel;  and  flour, 
£20  or  $53.20  per  hundredweight. 

A  circular  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  counties  reads: 
"The  late  rapid  depreciation  of  the  currency,  occasioned  by 
the  enormous  prices  of  every  article  necessary  to  the  comfort 
or  convenience  of  life,  not  only  threatens  the  whole  community 
with  universal  and  undistinguishable  poverty,  but  at  the  same 
time  exposes  us  to  the  ravages  of  a  merciless  and  treacherous 
enemy,  by  lessening  and  weakening  our  abilities  to  support 
the  unavoidable  expenses  of  war.  To  be  rich  or  to  be  poor 
depends  now  on  our  own  consent.  By  reducing  the  present  high 
prices  we  give  value  to  our  money,  and  riches  to  ourselves. 
By  raising  our  prices  we  reduce  the  value  of  our  money,  and 
being  obliged  to  lay  it  out  as  fast  as  we  get  it,  have  at  any 
time  but  little  to  spare  and  that  little  worthless.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  money,  according  to  the  quantity  emitted  is  many 
times  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
committee  to  bring  it  back  to  its  proportionate  value." 

Driven  by  necessity  Congress  still  continued  to  order  the 
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manufacture  of  paper  money,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
$25,000,000  more  had  been  authorized.  Pennsylvania  by  that 
time  had  called  on  Congress  to  stop  further  emissions.  It  was 
impossible,  she  said,  to  keep  the  currency  at  any  fixed  standard. 
Those  who  sold  and  those  who  bought  found  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  value  of  their  property,  or  carrying  on  trade 
with  any  certainty.  There  was  no  fixed  rule  whereby  to 
determine  their  profits  or  losses.  Fear  of  further  emissions  had 
anticipated  further  depreciation  and  contracts  were  made  to 
suit  what  the  depreciation  would  be  rather  than  what  it  was. 
Congress,  therefore,  was  asked  to  decide  how  many  emissions 
it  intended  to  make  and  "when  and  where"  they  should  stop. 
Congress  had  already  answered  and  on  September  1st  resolved 
that  it  would  "on  no  account  whatever  emit  more  Bills  of 
Credit  than  to  make  the  whole  amount  of  such  bills  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars."  The  sum  in  such  bills  emitted 
and  then  in  circulation  was  $159,948,880,  leaving  $40,051,120 
to  be  issued.  But  September  3rd  Congress  resolved  that  it 
would  "emit  such  part  only  of  the  said  sum  of  $40,051,120  as 
shasll  be  absolutely  necessary  for  public  exigencies  before  ade- 
quate supplies  can  be  otherwise  obtained,  relying  for  such 
supplies  on  the  exertions  of  the  several  states." 

Absolute  necessity  arose  almost  at  once;  $15,000,000  was 
issued  within  the  next  fortnight  and  by  the  close  of  November 
the  limit  was  reached  and  the  last  of  the  two  hundred  millions 
was  issued.  Bills  of  Credit  had  then  depreciated  to  38>£  in 
paper  for  one  in  specie.  In  December,  1779,  they  touched 
41^,  in  February,  1780,  they  had  fallen  to  47>£,  and  in  March 
one  Spanish  milled  dollar  would  purchase  as  much  food  or 
clothing,  or  pay  as  much  rent  as  61>£  dollars  in  Continental 
currency.  Matters  having  come  to  this  pass,  Pennsylvania 
instructed  her  delegates.  With  inexpressible  regret  she  had 
seen  public  credit  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  times  even  to 
threaten  its  total  extinction;  but  had  rejoiced  to  see  in  Congress 
many  efforts  for  its  restitution.  The  virtuous  indignation 
expressed  by  Congress  on  the  supposition  of  a  breach  of  public 
faith  in  this  respect  gave  great  and  general  satisfaction  to  the 
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good  people  of  Pennsylvania  who  abhorred  every  idea  of  this 
kind.  Therefore  her  delegates  were  instructed  to  propose 
"that  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  legislatures  of  the 
United  States  by  special  acts  of  assembly  to  recognize  their 
several  quotas  of  the  public  debt  specifically,  if  they  can  be 
ascertained,  or  generally,  if  they  cannot,  as  debts  for  which  the 
faith  of  the  state  is  solemnly  and  irrevocably  pledged;  and  that 
each  by  such  ways  and  means  and  upon  such  principles,  as  its 
particular  circumstances"  will  permit,  provide  for  sinking  its 
share  within  a  limited  period. 

Congress  had  then  before  it  reports  from  two  committees. 
One  came  from  a  committee  to  recommend  to  the  states  a  plan 
for  sinking  their  quotas  of  the  Bills  of  Credit,  the  other  was  pre- 
sented by  a  committee  on  finance.  By  the  first  it  was  proposed 
that  the  states  according  to  the  assigned  quotas,  varying  from 
$2,400,000  for  Georgia  to  $33,600,000  for  Virginia,  provide 
by  taxes  or  otherwise  for  collecting  and  paying  into  the  treasury 
all  of  the  $200,000,000  in  Bills  of  Credit;  that  new  bills  be 
emitted  in  exchange  for  the  old;  that  they  be  redeemable  in 
specie  within  seven  years  and  bear  five  per  cent,  interest;  and 
that  no  greater  sum  than  $12,000,000  in  new  bills  ever  be  in 
circulation.  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  new  bills  was  to 
be  deposited  with  the  states,  in  proportion  to  their  quotas,  to 
be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in  the  new  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  the  old. 

The  second  report  suggested  that  the  states  provide  by  taxes 
or  otherwise  for  sinking  their  quotas;  that  their  quotas  be 
charged  against  them  in  Spanish  milled  dollars  at  the  exchange 
of  forty  for  one,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  that  they  be 
credited  at  the  same  rate  in  Spanish  milled  dollars  as  they 
bring  in  the  bills  to  be  destroyed.  As  the  Continental  bills 
were  drawn  out  of  circulation  the  states  were  to  emit  bills  on 
their  own  credit  redeemable  in  specie  in  seven  years,  and  "not 
exceeding  on  any  account  their  respective  quotas  of  $10,000,000, 
nor  be  issued  more  than  one-twentieth  part  so  fast  as  the  other 
bills  shall  be  brought  in  to  be  destoyed." 

After  due  consideration  and  debate,  Congress  on  March  18, 
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1780,  adopted  resolutions  known  as  the  "40  for  1  Act."  The 
states  were  to  continue  to  pay  their  full  quotas  of  $15,000,000 
monthly,  as  required  by  the  resolution  of  October  7,  1779; 
and  do  so  until  April  1,  1781.  Gold  and  silver  receivable  for 
such  quotas  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  Spanish  milled  dollar 
for  forty  in  bills  of  credit.  Bills  so  received  were  not  to  be 
reissued,  but  destroyed  and  replaced  by  others  to  be  issued, 
bearing  five  per  cent,  interest  and  payable  in  six  years,  and  not 
to  exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  the  nominal  sum  of  the  bills 
brought  in  to  be  destroyed.  The  new  bills  were  to  be  issued  on 
the  faith  of  individual  states  and  signed  by  persons  appointed  by 
them  and  on  the  face  were  to  read:  "The  possessor  of  this  bill 

shall  be  paid Spanish  milled  dollars,  by  the  31st  day  of 

December,  1786,  with  interest,  in  like  money,  at  the  rate  of  five 

per  cent,  per  annum,  by  the  state  of according  to 

an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  said  state  of  the day  of 

,  1780." 

On  the  back  was  to  be  the  endorsement : 

"The  United  States  ensure  the  payment  of  the  within  bill 
and  will  draw  bills  of  exchange  for  the  interest  annually,  if 
demanded,  according  to  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  18th 
day  of  March,  1780." 

The  entire  debt  would  thus  be  reduced  to  $10,000,000.  Some 
of  the  states  complied,  and  levied  taxes  for  collecting  the  bills, 
and  issued  the  new  money.  Some  did  not,  for  the  burden  was 
too  heavy.  The  old  bills  continued  in  circulation,  and  by 
December,  1 780,  had  depreciated  to  seventy-five  for  one.  When 
depreciation  had  reached  this  stage  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
abandoned  all  hope  of  supporting  the  currency  and  addressed 
Congress.  At  all  times  ready,  it  said,  to  accede  to  any  measure 
thought  to  be  of  general  utility,  the  legislature  "did  pass  a 
law  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  18th 
of  March  last  by  which  the  treasurer  of  this  state  was  directed 
to  exchange  one  dollar  of  the  money  ordered  to  be  issued  on 
the  credit  of  this  state  for  forty  dollars  of  the  Continental 
currency.  .  .  .  Had  the  relative  value  of  the  Continental 
currency  to  gold  and  silver  remained  the  same,  which  we  sup- 
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pose  to  have  been  the  expectation  of  Congress,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  this  state, 
but  the  Continental  currency  being  now  depreciated  as  low  as 
eighty  or  ninety  for  one,  the  legislature,  sensible  of  the  great 
loss  the  public  must  sustain  by  having  the  new  money  sent 
out  under  such  disadvantage,  have  thought  proper  to  have  that 
part  of  the  law  which  fixes  a  proportionate  value  between  the 
new  money  aforesaid  and  the  Continental  currency  altered,  in 
order  thereby  to  establish  the  value  of  the  said  new  money, 
equal  to  that  of  specie,"  and  begged  leave  to  suggest  to  Congress 
that  it  recommend  ''this  measure  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  states  in  the  union." 

From  the  committee  to  which  this  letter  was  sent  came,  it 
would  seem,  several  reports.  That  which  came  from  the  major- 
ity, Mr.  Duane  and  Mr.  Madison,  sets  forth  that  "although 
Congress  highly  approves  of  the  zeal  and  attention  to  the 
public  interests  manifested  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey" 
.  .  .  "yet  as  the  measures  they  have  adopted  for  the 
purpose  are  fundamentally  repugnant  to  the  general  tenor  of 
those  resolutions  on  the  vigorous  execution  of  which  Congress 
place  their  chief  reliance  for  carrying  on  the  war,"  they  could 
not  comply  with  the  desire  of  New  Jersey  and  recommend  the 
other  states  to  do  likewise.  Another  report  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Houston,  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  sets  forth 
that  Congress  highly  approved  of  the  action  of  New  Jersey  and 
recommended  the  States  "who  have  passed  laws  for  issuing 
the  said  new  bills,  to  so  alter  and  amend  them,  if  found  to 
require  it,  as  that  the  bills  may  pass  at  equal  value  with  specie, 
and  at  the  like  comparative  rate  with  Continental  Bills  of 
Credit  in  lieu  of  which  they  are  emitted  and  that  those  states 
who  have  not  yet  enacted  such  laws,"  frame  them  "with  due 
attention  to  that  object."  No  action  was  taken  by  Congress. 
Attention  was  given  to  a  long  and  elaborate  report  of  the 
committee  for  regulating  the  finances  of  the  United  States. 
To  establish  national  credit,  support  the  credit  of  the  bills 
issued  by  the  states  under  the  act  of  March  18th,  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  must  be  ratified,  and  Maryland  must  be 
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requested  to  accede  to  the  confederation  before  the  first  day 
of  March  next.  The  old  Continental  bills  must  be  taken  out 
of  circulation;  the  states  must  establish  funds  for  redemption 
of  the  new  bills;  Congress  must  have  power  to  levy  duties 
on  certain  imported  articles;  a  new  loan  of  six  million  dollars 
in  specie,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium 
caused  by  some  of  the  states  being  unable  to  call  in  their  quotas 
of  the  old  bills,  must  be  opened  in  the  states,  and  subscriptions 
solicited  in  coined  and  uncoined  gold,  silver  and  copper;  all 
plate  and  copper  so  received  must  be  coined  in  such  pieces  of 
money  as  Congress  may  direct,  and  a  bank  be  established. 

Despairing  of  the  ability  of  Congress,  or  the  state  to  call  in 
the  Continental  Bills  of  Credit,  or  stop  their  sure  and  steady 
depreciation,  a  few  citizens  of  Philadelphia  attempted  to  do  so 
by  popular  action.  At  a  meeting  in  November  it  was  resolved 
that,  in  order  "to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  distresses,  as  well 
public  as  private,  that  are  daily  increasing  from  the  fluctuating 
state  and  rapid  depreciation  of  the  Continental  money,"  the 
value  of  this  money  compared  with  specie  should  be  fixed  at 
seventy-five  for  one,  and  that  a  voluntary  association  should  be 
entered  into  by  the  people  of  the  city  binding  them  to  receive 
and  pay  out  this  kind  of  money  as  freely  as  specie  at  the  fixed 
rate.  All  who  refused  to  receive  it,  or  demanded  a  higher  rate, 
or  refused  to  sell,  should  be  exposed  to  the  public  as  an  enemy 
to  the  independence  of  America,  and  every  associate  would  refrain 
"from  all  friendly  intercourse  and  dealings  with  such  persons." 
A  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  to  meet  once  a  week,  and  two 
persons  appointed  for  each  ward  by  the  committee  were  to 
carry  around  the  written  pledge,  present  it  to  every  householder, 
trader  and  tradesman,  and  make  a  memorandum  of  the  names 
of  all  who  refused  to  sign. 

Letters  written  in  those  days  abound  in  complaints  of  high 
prices  when  paid  in  Continental  bills.  Mrs.  John  Adams 
writing  from  Braintree  in  June,  1779,  says:  "Labor  is  at  $8 
per  day,  and  in  three  weeks  will  be  $12  it  is  possible,  or  it  will 
be  more  stable  than  anything  else.  Goods  of  all  kinds  are  at 
such  a  price  that  I  hardly  dare  mention  it.  Linens  are  sold 
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at  $20  per  yard;  the  most  ordinary  sort  of  calicoes  at 
$30  and  $40;  broadcloths  at  £40  ($133)  per  yard;  West  India 
goods  full  as  high.  Molasses  at  $20  per  gallon;  sugar,  $4  per 
pound,  Bohea  tea  at  $40,  and  our  own  produce  in  proportion; 
butchers'  meat  at  6s.  ($1)  and  8s.  ($1.33)  per  pound;  board 
at  $50  and  $60  per  week."  By  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed 
in  July,  1780,  every  able  bodied  seaman  who  enlisted  for  a 
year  was  to  receive  $800  bounty  and  $320  a  month  wages  in 
Continental  money,  and  every  ordinary  seaman  $400  bounty 
and  $266^  per  month  in  Continental  currency.  Rewards 
offered  for  stolen  horses,  stray  cows,  runaway  slaves  and  lost 
articles  afford  another  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  currency 
in  1780.  For  a  runaway  girl  a  reward  of  $2  is  offered  in  1778; 
for  a  runaway  Irish  woman,  $300  is  offered  in  1780.  In  1777 
a  reward  of  $100  is  offered  for  a  horse  and  the  thief  who  stole 
him;  $8  for  a  mare  if  strayed,  and  $16  if  stolen,  for  the  mare 
and  thief.  In  1780  rewards  have  risen  and  $500  is  offered  for  a 
horse  and  the  thief  who  stole  him;  $600  for  another  horse  and 
thief,  and  $1,000  for  still  another.  The  owner  of  a  runaway 
negro  man  in  1779  offers  $40  for  his  recovery;  but  in  1780  such 
rewards  have  become  $200  for  a  runaway  negro  wench;  $200 
for  an  apprentice  and  $500  for  a  servant  man.  The  loser  of  "a 
gold  watch"  in  1779  offers  $40  for  its  return.  The  loser  of  a 
"common  sized  silver  watch,  china  face,  steel  chain  and  key," 
the  watch  having  "a  print  of  his  Excellency  George  Washington 
in  the  bottom  of  the  outside  case,"  offered  $300.  In  1781  Conti- 
nental currency  was  no  longer  offered  as  rewards;  specie  took 
its  place  and  "two  silver  dollars"  for  a  negro  boy;  "six  hard 
dollars  "  f or  a  stray  mare ;  ' '  eight  hard  dollars  "  f or  a  negro  man ; 
"half  a  crown"  for  a  runaway  apprentice;  a  "guinea"  for 
recovery  of  a  cow,  and  "30  Spanish  milled  dollars"  for  the 
capture  of  a  negro  slave,  are  the  sums  advertised  in  one  day's 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packet. 

Continental  bills  had  then  fallen  to  175  to  1  and  had  ceased 
to  circulate.  Of  the  $200,000,000  issued,  the  states  under  the 
act  of  March  18,  1780,  retired  $119,400,000.  Loan  office  cer- 
tificates, lottery  certificates,  bills  of  credit,  appeals  to  the 
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states  having  failed  to  produce  the  needed  funds,  Congress 
in  February,  1781,  begged  the  states  for  authority  to  levy  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise imported  after  May  1st  of  that  year,  and  a  like  duty 
of  prizes  and  prize  goods  condemned  in  any  of  the  state  Courts 
of  Admiralty,  and  use  the  money  to  pay  the  debts  already 
contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States.  Nine  states 
consented,  one  recalled  its  assent,  two  refused  to  take  any 
action  and,  as  the  consent  of  all  was  necessary,  the  power  was 
not  given. 

After  the  peace  of  1783  Congress  submitted  to  the  states 
three  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  One 
granted  authority  to  lay  specific  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  molasses,  pepper,  and  liquors  imported,  and  levy  five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  other  articles  brought  in  from  abroad, 
the  money  to  be  used  to  pay  the  debts.  Another  pledged  the 
states  to  raise  by  taxation  $1,500,000  each  year  to  meet  the 
cost  of  government.  The  third  granted  power  to  regulate  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  Again  the  states  refused  and  the  debts 
remained  unpaid  until  the  first  Congress  assembled  under  the 
Constitution.  In  that  instrument  are  embodied  many  results 
of  the  disastrous  financial  experience  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  states  are  forbidden  to  issue  Bills  of  Credit,  or 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  for  debt;  the 
Congress  is  forbidden  to  issue  Bills  of  Credit,  and  is  given  power 
to  levy  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 
Then  at  last  provision  was  made.  Loan  office  certificates, 
lottery  prize  certificates,  issued  by  the  loan  offices,  quarter- 
master, commissary,  hospital,  marine  certificates,  final  settle- 
ments with  the  soldiers,  were  funded  at  their  face  value  in 
interest  bearing  stock;  but  the  Continental  currency  then  out 
was  redeemed  at  one  cent  on  the  dollar. 
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THE  MUSICAL  INTERVAL 

By  HAROLD  C.  BARKER 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

I  have  here  a  group  of  eight  small  pieces  of  wood,  alike  in 
length  and  breadth,  different  in  thickness.  Dropping  one  of 
them  upon  the  table,  a  sound  is  produced,  a  noise,  as  all  hearing 
it  would  probably  say,  of  a  character  quite  familiar  and  fully 
anticipated.  Dropping  another,  the  effect  is  similar.  But 
now  I  will  drop  all  of  them  in  succession,  in  the  order  of  their 
thickness.  At  once  you  recognize  the  major  scale  in  the  series 
of  sounds,  which  by  reason  of  their  association  now  seem  quite 
musical. 

The  experiment  shows  to  what  notable  extent  our  ears  will 
tolerate  an  intrinsic  quality  of  sound  that  is  unsatisfactory  or 
even  unpleasant,  if  only  we  detect  among  the  sounds  the  familiar 
and  pleasing  musical  intervals.  I  have  it  in  mind  to  spend  this 
hour  in  briefly  indicating  the  physical  character  of  these  musical 
relationships  among  tones,  and  to  suggest  how  they  may  be 
made  matters  for  definite  measurement. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  intervals  are  familiar  in  literature; 
octaves,  fifths,  major  and  minor  thirds  and  even  less  well 
known  intervals  are  named  in  non-technical  prose  and  in  poetry. 
Browning,  in  one  short  poem,  mentions  four  different  intervals. 

The  dictionary  will  tell  us  that  a  musical  interval  is  the 
difference  in  pitch  between  two  tones,  whether  sounded  suc- 
cessively, or  simultaneously. 

Now  sounds  always  proceed  from  vibrating  bodies,  and  the 
physical  characteristic  of  the  vibration  to  which  the  pitch  of 
the  sound  sensation  corresponds  is  its  frequency.  A  particular 
pitch  means  a  definite  frequency.  This  tuning  fork  for  example 
makes  256  complete  vibrations  in  one  second — we  say,  its 
frequency  is  256  vibrations  per  second — and  its  pitch  may 
be  denoted  by  the  phrase  "scientific  middle  C." 
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Now  here  is  another  whose  frequency  is  512  vibrations  per 
second — just  twice  as  great — and  its  pitch  is  just  one  octave 
higher,  as  we  can  all  recognize  upon  hearing,  unless  unfortun- 
ately tone  deaf,  or  unfamiliar  with  the  elements  of  music. 

The  physicist,  moreover,  has  found  that  any  note  and  its 
octave  correspond  to  frequencies  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two 
regardless  of  the  absolute  magnitude  of  frequency.  In  other 
words  the  musical  interval  called  the  octave — a  certain  differ- 
ence in  pitch — is  represented  physically,  not  by  a  definite 
difference  in  frequency,  but  by  a  definite  ratio  of  frequencies. 

And  so  of  all  other  musical  intervals.  These  four  forks  have 
frequencies  256.  320,  384,  512  vibrations  per  second,  numbers 
in  the  ratios  1:1:1:2,  and,  touching  them  with  the  bow,  we 
have  plainly  the  intervals  of  a  major  chord;  the  major  third, 
the  perfect  fifth  and  the  octave.  Were  we  to  begin  with  any 
other  frequency  than  256,  we  must  still  preserve  the  same 
ratios  if  we  would  build  up  a  major  chord. 

What  I  have  said  implies  that  we  have  means  of  measuring 
frequency.  How  can  we  say  for  instance  that  this  fork  makes 
256  vibrations  per  second? 

For  the  human  ear,  audible  sounds  have  a  range  of  frequency 
from  say  sixteen  vibrations  per  second  to  possibly  40,000 
vibrations  per  second,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
directly  count  vibrations  with  watch  in  hand,  and  thus 
determine  frequency.  Indirect  methods  must  be  used,  some 
of  which  I  shall  now  describe  briefly. 

By  attaching  a  stylus  to  a  vibrating  body,  as  for  example  a 
fork,  and  drawing  it  over  a  glass  surface  coated  with  lamp 
black  or  chalk,  easily  removed  by  the  point  of  the  stylus,  we 
can  oblige  the  fork  to  write,  as  it  were,  its  chronology.  A  wave 
trace  is  obtained,  and  by  simply  counting  the  number  of  waves 
in  the  distance  traversed  in  a  known  time,  the  frequency  will 
be  known,  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  one  complete  wave  for 
each  complete  vibration  of  the  fork. 

To  illustrate  this  method  rather  crudely  I  have  here  a  falling 
fork  apparatus.  The  rate  of  fall  can  be  regulated  by  the  counter- 
weight, and  the  time  corresponding  to  any  given  part  of  the 
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fall  can  be  determined.  Releasing  the  trigger,  the  fork  falls 
with  its  carriage,  and  we  have  a  faithful  wave  trace  upon  the 
chalk  coated  glass. 

A  second  method  makes  use  of  the  toothed  wheel  of  Savart. 
Here  is  a  Savart  wheel,  a  vertical  cylinder  studded  with  hori- 
zontal rings  of  projecting  teeth  placed  at  equal  intervals  around 
the  circumference.  The  cylinder  is  rotated,  and  a  card  so  held 
that  each  tooth  in  turn  engages  and  releases  the  card — that  is, 
snaps  the  card — as  it  passes.  For  each  revolution  the  card 
will  snap  as  many  times  as  there  are  teeth  in  the  particular 
ring,  and  if  this  number  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  second,  the  product  is  the  frequency  of  the  note 
emitted.  For  example,  there  are  forty-eight  teeth  in  the  upper- 
most ring  of  this  instrument,  and  if  it  be  rotated  at  ten  revo- 
lutions per  second,  the  frequency  is  480  vibrations  per  second. 

This  particular  Savart  wheel  has  been  arranged  to  give  the 
successive  tones  of  a  major  scale  through  an  entire  octave, 
when  rotated  at  a  constant  speed. 

Now,  to  determine  an  unknown  frequency,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  produce  a  sound  of  the  same  pitch,  as  determined  by 
the  ear,  with  the  wheel. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  Seebeck's  siren  is  similar. 
A  disk,  perforated  with  holes  placed  at  equal  distances  around  a 
circumference,  is  rotated,  and  a  blast  of  air  directed  against 
the  face  of  the  disk  from  a  nozzle  (or  nozzles) .  As  each  hole  in 
the  series  reaches  the  position  of  the  nozzle,  a  puff  of  air  passes 
through,  and,  at  a  proper  speed,  these  successive  impulses  pro- 
duce an  audible  tone  whose  pitch  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
rotation  and  the  number  of  holes  around  the  circumference. 
As  with  the  Savart  wheel  it  is  necessary  only  to  produce  a  tone 
in  unison  with  that  produced  by  the  vibrating  body  whose 
frequency  is  to  be  determined.  The  number  of  holes  is  known, 
the  rate  of  rotation,  in  revolutions  per  second,  is  noted,  and 
the  product  of  the  two  numbers  is  the  required  frequency. 

These  briefly  described  methods  will  suffice  to  show  that  we 
are  in  position  to  establish  standards  of  pitch  or  frequency. 
Tuning  forks,  such  as  I  have  here,  made  by  the  famous  Koenig, 
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of  Paris,  are  excellent  examples  of  such  standards.  These 
standards  may  be  either  fixed,  that  is,  of  invariable  frequency, 
or  adjustable,  with  a  frequency  variable  at  will  between  certain 
limits.  With  the  help  of  such  standards,  unknown  frequencies 
may  be  determined  by  comparison  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways. 

In  theory,  the  simplest  way  would  consist  in  finding  by 
selection  or  adjustment  a  standard  fork  of  the  same  pitch,  as 
shown  by  the  unison  of  the  two  sounds,  or  by  a  resonance  effect. 
I  happen  to  know  that  these  two  forks  before  me  have  the  same 
pitch;  if  I  did  not,  the  unison  of  their  respective  tones  would 
convince  me,  and  if  in  addition,  the  vibration  of  the  one  will 
set  up  vibration  in  the  other,  as  we  see,  the  resonant  effect 
proves  equal  frequency. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  secure  unison.  Here  are  two  forks, 
one  a  standard  of  512  vibrations  per  second,  the  other  slightly 
different.  When  sounded  together,  we  hear  a  periodic  variation 
of  intensity,  due  to  interference  of  the  two  trains  of  waves, 
called  by  musicians  beating.  If  not  too  frequent,  the  beats 
may  be  counted,  and  it  can  very  simply  be  shown  that  the 
difference  in  frequency  of  the  two  tones  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  beats  per  second.  If  the  ear  does  not  tell  us  which 
of  the  two  frequencies  is  the  greater,  that  is,  which  pitch  is 
higher,  a  physical  test  must  be  made,  by  slightly  loading  the 
unknown  fork,  say  with  a  bit  of  wax,  thus  decreasing  its  fre- 
quency. If  originally  below  the  standard,  it  will  now  be  still 
more  so,  and  the  number  of  beats  per  second  increased.  If 
originally  higher,  a  slight  load  will  bring  it  nearer  to  unison 
with  the  standard,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  beats  per 
second. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  beautiful  optical  method  by  which  certain 
ratios  of  frequency  may  be  recognized,  and  a  comparison  with 
a  standard  of  quite  different  pitch  effected,  but  I  cannot  take 
the  time  to  enter  upon  its  description. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  I  will  show  you  this 
instrument  called  the  Stem  "Ton  Variator."  It  is  essentially 
a  cylinder  of  variable  length,  with  an  arrangement  by  which 
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the  frequency  supposed  to  correspond  to  any  length  may  be 
read  off  upon  the  dial.  A  trial  will  show  how  an  air  blast  is 
used  to  set  the  column  of  air  in  vibration,  and  how  the  pitch 
may  be  varied  by  moving  the  plunger.  At  first  glance  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  convenient  adjustable  standard  of  pitch,  but 
in  practice  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  steady  blast  and 
otherwise  to  meet  the  conditions  requisite  to  constancy  and 
precision. 

I  have  so  far  tried  to  indicate  the  relation  of  pitch  to  fre- 
quency, to  state  the  physical  concept  of  a  musical  interval 
as  a  ratio  of  frequencies,  and  to  show  that  frequency  is  a  defin- 
itely measurable  quantity.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  consider 
certain  intervals  specifically,  let  us  say  those  occurring  in  the 
major  scale. 

All  musicians  know  that  the  three  major  chords  of  any  major 
key,  called  by  them  the  tonic,  subdominant  and  dominant 
chords  contain  all  of  the  seven  tones  of  the  scale,  six  in  the  same 
octave  and  the  remaining  one  in  the  next.  These  are  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  of  the  musical  staff  upon  the  blackboard 
in  the  key  of  C  major. 


C.    I     IV    V 


Now,  as  mentioned  previously,  a  major  chord  consists  of 
four  tones  in  the  ratios  1:5/4:3/2:2  or  in  whole  numbers 
4 : 5 : 6 : 8  so  that  we  have 

1    9/8    5/4   4/3    3/2    5/3    15/8    2    9/4 
CDEFGA       Bcdefg 

Tonic 4      :       5        :       6  :  8 

Subdominant..  4    ;l::;      5        :      6        :      8 

Dominant 4     [J;,$  .<     5:6:8 

Suppose  now  that  the  frequency  of  the  lower  C  were  taken 
as  a  unit,  the  frequencies  of  the  several  tones  of  the  scale  could 
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at  once  be  written.  E  would  be  represented  by  5/4,  G  by 
3/2,  and  the  c  above  by  2.  This  exhausts  the  tonic  chord. 
Passing  to  the  subdominant,  A  must  be  5/6  of  c,  which  is  2, 
making  A  equal  to  5/3 ;  F  must  be  4/6  or  2/3  of  c,  thus  making 
F  equal  to  4/3.  Two  gaps  now  remain  to  be  filled,  and  the 
values  will  be  found  from  the  dominant  chord.  B  must  be 
5/4  of  G,  but  G  is  3/2;  therefore  B  is  equal  to  15/8.  Finally 
d  of  the  second  octave  must  be  6/4  or  3/2  of  G,  namely  3/2 
x  3/2  =  9/4,  and  D  an  octave  below  will  be  consequently  repre- 
sented by  one-half  of  9/4  or  9/8. 

We  have  now  all  of  the  intervals  of  the  major  scale,  measured 
from  the  tonic,  represented  by  the  ratios  of  frequencies. 

Thus 

Unison  or  prime 1/1 

Major  second 9/8 

Major  third 5/4 

Perfect  fourth 4/3 

Perfect  fifth 3/2 

Major  sixth 5/3 

Major  seventh 15/8 

Octave 2/1 

All  of  these  are  intervals  between  the  tonic  or  keynote  and 
the  successive  notes  of  the  major  scale.  If  we  consider  the 
intervals  between  the  adjacent  notes  of  the  scale  we  find  that 
they  are  of  three  kinds. 

9/8    10/9   16/15  9/8    10/9   9/8    16/15 

CDEFGABc 

The  major  second  (9/8)  occurs  three  times,  the  interval  10/9, 
slightly  narrower,  called  the  minor  tone,  occurs  twice,  and  the 
interval  16/15,  much  narrower,  called  the  limma,  occurs  twice. 
The  limma  is  popularly  called  a  half  tone,  and  the  major  second 
and  minor  tone  indifferently  whole  tones. 

We  will  discover  some  further  intervals  in  the  attempt  to 
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derive  the  minor  scale  from  the  major.  The  musician  will  tell 
us  that  the  key  of  C  minor  is  the  relative  minor  of  E  flat  major, 
and  has  a  signature  of  three  flats.  That  is 

C        D        Eb        F        G        Ab        Bb        c 

1        9/8       6/5      4/3      3/2      8/5       9/5        2 

The  musician  might  add  that  the  flat  of  the  B  is  often  remitted 
to  provide  a  leading  tone  for  the  scale. 

Taking  C  equal  to  1  as  before,  we  have  D  equal  to  9/8  just 
as  in  the  major  scale.  But  instead  of  E  equal  to  5/4,  we  now 
have  E  flat  equal  to  6/5,  the  E  having  been  lowered  or  flatted 
in  the  ratio  25:24.  This  interval,  called  a  diesis,  when  taken 
upward  is  called  sharping;  downward,  flatting.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  major  third  and  a  minor  third. 

F  and  G  remain  unaltered;  A  becomes  A  flat  (8/5,  a  minor 
sixth),  and  B  flat  is  24/25  of  15/8  or  9/5,  representing  a  minor 
seventh  from  the  tonic. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  we  can  build  up  the  minor  scale 
upon  the  basis  of  three  minor  chords,  just  as  we  have  built  up 
the  major  scale  upon  three  major  chords,  and  that  in  both 
cases  the  chords  are  the  tonic,  subdominant  and  dominant. 
The  ratios  characteristic  of  the  minor  chord  are  1:6/5:3/2:2 
or  in  whole  numbers  10:12:15:20.  Thus  the  minor  scale  in  C  is 

C  D  Eb    F  G  Ab     Bb  c    d    eb     f    g 

Tonic 10  :  12     :  15          :  20 

Subdominant..  :  10  :  12       :  15        :        20 

Dominant 10  :       12  :     15         :       20 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  flat  of  the  B  is  often 
remitted,  thus  making  the  dominant  chord  a  major  chord, 
and  providing  a  leading  tone  for  progression  upwards  to  the 
tonic. 

The  appended  table  gives  a  condensed  view  of  some  of  the 
intervals,  beginning  with  C,  including  those  already  mentioned, 
and  others,  obtained  from  these  by  sharping  and  flatting.  An 
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exception  is  the  comma,  81/80,  the  smallest  commonly  recog- 
nized musical  interval,  much  narrower  than  the  diesis,  25/24; 
in  fact,  three  commas  will  not  quite  equal  one  diesis.  The 
comma  is  the  difference  between  a  major  second  or  tone  (9/8) 
and  a  minor  tone  (10/9) 

C     Unison  or  prime. . .     1/1  F#  Augm.  fourth .'....  25/18 

Comma 81/80  Gb  Dimin.  fifth 36/25 

C#    Diesis 25/24  G  Perfect  fifth 3/2 

Limma /?.  :.'.  16/15  G#  Augm.  fifth 25/16 

Db   Minor  second 27/25  Ab  Minor  sixth 8/5 

Minor  tone 10/9  A  Major  sixth 5/3 

D     Major  second 9/8  Aft  Augm.  sixth 125/72 

D#  Augm.  second 75/64  Bb  Minor  seventh 9/5 

Eb    Minor  third 6/5  B  Major  seventh 15/8 

E     Major  third 5/4  cb  Dimin.  octave 48/25 

Fb    Dimin.  fourth 32/25  B#  Augm.  seventh 125/64 

E#  Augm.  third 125/96  c  Octave 2/1 

F     Perfect  fourth 4/3 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  width  only  of  some  of  the 
musical  intervals.  We  might  next  inquire  into  the  matter  of 
consonance  and  dissonance,  to  use  the  musician's  terms.  If 
music  consisted  solely  of  a  succession  of  simple  tones,  that  is, 
of  melody  alone,  the  intervals  might  be  understood  to  refer 
always  to  differences  in  pitch  of  successive  tones.  But  with 
any  attempt  to  combine  two  or  more  tones  sounded  simultane- 
ously, anything  of  counterpoint  or  harmonization,  the  idea  of 
the  interval  becomes  broadened  to  include  the  difference  in 
pitch  of  two  tones,  whether  sounded  successively  or  simul- 
taneously. 

In  this  latter  sense,  for  example,  octaves,  perfect  fifths, 
perfect  fourths,  major  and  minor  thirds  and  major  and  minor 
sixths  are  consonant  intervals,  for  the  simultaneous  effect  of 
two  tones  differing  by  any  of  these  intervals  is  pleasant.  On 
the  other  hand,  seconds,  sevenths  and  all  augmented  and  dim- 
inished intervals  are  dissonant. 
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A  complete  account  of  the  physical  basis  of  consonance  would 
be  a  long  story,  of  which  I  can  here  outline  only  a  few  chapters. 
Briefly,  consonance  is  due  to  the  absence  of  beats  of  disagreeable 
frequency;  in  other  words,  dissonance  and  discord  are  due  to 
such  beats.  To  illustrate,  I  can  set  in  vibration  these  two  forks. 
One  is  fixed  in  frequency,  while  the  other  is  variable.  Beginning 
with  the  variable  fork  adjusted  to  unison,  there  are  of  course 
no  beats  and  there  is  a  perfect  concord.  Now  by  making  slight 
changes,  beats  will  be  developed,  increasing  in  frequency  as  the 
difference  in  frequencies  of  the  two  tones  increases,  and  now  a 
highly  discordant  combination  has  been  reached. 

But  beats  result  not  only  from  the  interference  of  the  funda- 
mental or  basic  tones  of  sounding  bodies,  but  also  from  the  inter- 
ference of  overtones  with  the  fundamentals,  and  with  other 
overtones.  And  overtones  are  almost  invariably  present.  I 
can  arrange  here  a  series  of  eight  forks,  which,  all  sounded 
together  yield  a  combination  that  may  be  said  to  fairly  represent 
the  complex  tone  produced  by  an  open  organ  pipe  giving  the 
same  fundamental.  It  is  a  very  full  tone,  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
But  now  imagine  what  woud  be  the  effect  if  we  had  vibrating 
simultaneously  eight  other  forks,  representing  when  taken 
together  the  next  tone  in  the  scale,  let  us  say,  and  it  is  easy  to 
realize  that  there  is  ample  occasion  for  beats,  some  of  which 
would  have  disagreeable  frequencies,  causing  dissonance  as 
judged  by  the  present  day  cultivated  ear. 

And  here  is  an  element  not  to  be  overlooked.  Historically, 
the  classification  of  intervals  as  consonant  or  dissonant  has 
undergone  change.  The  ear  of  today  finds  it  possible  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  a  combination  that  would  have  been  rejected 
as  discordant  a  century  ago,  and  thus  modern  consonances  are 
in  some  instances  old  time  dissonances.  A  well  known  example 
of  such  a  change  in  classification  is  given  by  the  major  third 
and  sixth,  and  their  inversions,  the  minor  sixth  and  third, 
which  passed  finally  from  the  class  of  dissonant  intervals  to 
that  of  consonant  intervals  in  the  fifteenth  century,  roughly 
speaking. 

Another  complication  enters  the  problem  of  consonance  and 
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dissonance  in  the  case  of  tones,  produced  by  instruments  with 
fixed  notes,  such  as  the  piano.  To  execute  music  in  all  recog- 
nized keys  on  the  same  instrument  with  a  given  tuning  would 
require  an  impracticably  great  number  of  tones  in  each  octave, 
if  all  the  intervals  were  to  be  produced  with  exactness.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  system  of  equal  temperament  divides 
the  octave  into  twelve  equal  intervals,  each  therefore  represented 
by  the  ratio  of  frequencies  expressed  by  2^  (1-05946  approxi- 
mately) which  is  the  number  which  taken  as  a  factor  twelve 
times  gives  two,  the  ratio  denoting  the  octave.  The  result  is 
to  confuse  approximately  equal  intervals,  making  no  distinction 
for  example  between  C — D#,  an  augmented  second,  and 
C — E|>,  a  minor  third;  also,  to  slightly  falsify  all  of  the  intervals 
of  the  scale  except  the  octave,  but  fortunately  by  less  than  one 
per  cent,  in  every  case.  Plainly,  however,  this  inaccuracy 
affects  the  frequency  of  beats,  and  therefore  modifies  the  degree 
of  consonance  in  the  approximated  intervals. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  tempered  scale  to  speak  of  it  merely 
as  an  expedient  to  meet  an  instrumental  difficulty,  and  as 
involving  tonal  disadvantages,  without  giving  it  due  credit  for 
introducing  a  certain  freedom  in  modulation.  Thus,  to  mention 
one  illustration  only,  the  musician  knows  that  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  in  a  given  minor  key  will  enharmonically 
do  duty  in  three  others,  thus  closely  relating  the  four  keys 
and  their  related  keys. 

Musically,  the  effect  of  a  given  dissonant  combination  of 
tones  depends  vitally  upon  the  chords  that  precede  and  follow 
it,  upon  the  preparation  and  resolution.  But  this,  of  the  first 
importance  artistically  and  esthetically,  is  a  matter  hardly 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion. 

Having  now  spoken  briefly  of  intervals  that  are  recognized 
and  used  in  music,  it  will  perhaps  be  appropriate  to  close  with 
a  word  concerning  some  possible  but  unused  intervals.  If  we 
arrange  a  table  as  follows,  showing  all  ratios  between  1  and  2 
represented  by  whole  numbers  with  denominators  from  1  to  8 
we  have 
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1/1  2/1 

2/2  3/2  4/2 

3/3  4/3  5/3  6/3 

4/4  5/4  6/4  (7/4)   8/4 

5/5  6/5  (7/5)  8/5    9/5   10/5 

6/6  (7/6)  8/6  9/6   10/6  (11/6)  12/6 

7/7  (8/7)  (9/7)  (10/7)  (11/7)  (12/7)  (13/7)  14/7 

8/8     9/8  10/8  (11/8)     12/8     (13/8)   (14/8)     15/8     16/8 

With  the  exception  of  those  bracketed,  the  intervals  repre- 
sented by  these  simple  numbers  are  all  found  in  the  major  and 
minor  scales,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  consonant 
intervals  are  represented  by  the  simpler  numbers,  though  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ear  has  a  direct  apprecia- 
tion of  this  numerical  simplicity. 

The  bracketed  ratios  are  the  unused  intervals,  unused  in  the 
sense  that  the  musical  scales,  including  the  chromatic,  do  not 
contain  them.  But  examination  will  show  that  they  differ  by 
almost  or  quite  inappreciable  amounts  from  well  known  inter- 
vals, and  are  undoubtedly  often  produced  unintentionally,  and 
thus  actually  used  in  practice  though  not  in  theory.  They 
occur,  moreover,  among  the  overtones  in  complex  sounds. 

I  can  produce  for  you  the  interval  7/4  which  lies  between  the 
augmented  sixth  and  the  minor  seventh;  the  interval  7/5 
which  is  slightly  greater  than  an  augmented  fourth,  and  the 
interval  7/6  which  is  a  little  narrower  than  an  augmented 
second.  A  trial  will  show  that  to  the  modern  ear  these  examples 
of  unused  intervals  are  not  unendurably  dissonant. 
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BY  PERCY  V.  D.  SHELLY 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

The  war  is  barely  ended,  and  yet,  though  at  present  we  are 
greatly  taken  up  with  the  problems  of  peace,  we  are  already 
to  some  extent  beginning  to  see  the  gigantic  struggle  for  what 
it  was.  In  a  measure  we  are  coming  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole,  to 
understand  better  the  number  and  nature  of  the  forces  that 
were  in  conflict,  and  to  identify  more  clearly  the  factors  that 
determined  the  outcome.  Especially,  as  we  look  back  upon  it 
in  a  somewhat  truer  perspective,  we  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  its  enormous  complexity.  In  the  earlier  days  we  indulged 
in  a  good  many  loose  generalizations,  and  made  facile  formulas 
that  disposed  of  the  whole  thing  in  a  single  antithesis  or  summed 
it  up  in  a  slogan  for  billboard  or  poster.  At  one  time  we  were 
told  that  it  was  a  war  of  machinery,  and  that  that  side  would 
win  which  had  the  greatest  and  best  machines.  For  a  while 
we  were  in  danger  of  accepting  this  view  of  the  matter.  Poli- 
ticians saw  in  the  struggle  only  a  conflict  between  two  political 
systems — autocracy  and  democracy.  Economists  reduced  it 
to  a  simple  contest  for  colonies  and  world-trade.  To  the  food 
experts,  winning  the  war  was  a  problem  in  proteins  and  fats. 
System-mongers  thought  of  it  as  a  race  in  efficiency,  and  saw 
the  fate  of  the  world  hanging  upon  the  Allies'  genius  for  card 
filing.  Each  of  these  partial  truths  had  its  day  and  no  doubt 
served  its  purpose.  But  now  that  we  have  had  time  to  examine 
them,  we  perceive  their  inadequacy.  We  are  less  sure  of  explan- 
ations so  simple,  and  today  we  are  impressed  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, by  the  vast  number  and  often  the  extreme  subtlety  of  the 
forces  that  have  been  at  work. 

In  particular  we  are  coming  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
powerful  spiritual  influences  which  played  so  great  a  part  in 
winning  the  war.  Our  interest  in  the  more  obvious  physical 
forces  at  work  often  obscured  the  fact  that  these  were  largely 
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dependent  upon  purely  spiritual  conditions.  True,  we  always 
kept  in  mind  the  men  behind  the  machines  and  realized  that 
the  machine  without  the  man  is  useless.  But  often  we  have 
thought  of  the  strength  of  our  men  in  terms  only  of  bone  and 
muscle,  and  have  ascribed  their  excellent  morale  to  good  food 
and  warm  clothing.  We  have  sometimes  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  man  is  but  as  strong  as  the  spirit  within  him.  Morale 
is  essentially  a  condition  of  mind, — of  the  mind  of  men  in 
action  and  of  the  nation  at  home.  If  the  Allies  in  part  won 
through  the  possession  of  superior  material  resources,  even 
more  did  they  win  through  the  superiority  of  their  ideas,  of 
their  will  and  faith,  through  all  those  things  that  sustain  and 
quicken  the  spirit  and  keep  the  mind  cheerful  and  healthy  even 
in  the  most  desperate  passes.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  war  was  the  unprecedented  number  and  variety  of  the 
influences  that  helped  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  nations 
through  four  years  of  the  worst  suffering  known  to  humanity. 
Many  of  these  influences  were  obvious,  some  exalted.  The 
church,  the  press,  the  school  and  university — these  we  all 
think  of  as  having  helped  greatly. 

But  there  were  other  less  obvious  and  less  hallowed  institu- 
tions that  did  their  share  too.  For  example,  the  theatres  and 
moving  pictures.  Must  we  not  recognize  in  them — in  their 
recreational  even  more  than  their  publicity  and  advertising 
features — a  force  that  did  much  to  lighten  our  minds  and  keep 
bright  the  spirit  within  us?  Charlie  Chaplin,  I  imagine,  did 
more  toward  winning  the  war  by  playing  the  fool  on  the  screen 
than  he  did  going  about  in  right-sized  shoes  and  proper  hat 
campaigning  for  liberty  loans.  Study  the  files  of  the  British 
comic  papers  from  1914  to  1918.  The  student  of  national 
psychology  is  bound  to  see  in  them  not  only  a  phase  of  British 
strength  but  a  support  to  British  morale.  A  nation  that  could 
joke  so  much  and  so  well  in  such  times  of  stress  was  a  long  way 
from  going  under  and  must  still  have  had  an  enormous  moral 
reserve  to  draw  upon.  Again,  take  the  mere  presence  of  a 
venerable  figure  or  the  mere  power  of  a  name.  Clemenceau! 
Can  you  doubt  that  in  France  the  sight  of  the  "Old  Tiger" 
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caused  a  tightening  of  the  moral  fibre,  or  that  the  mention  of 
his  name  was  a  renewal  of  faith  ?  In  England  who  can  calculate 
what  it  meant,  in  the  dark  days,  to  have  a  fine  piece  of  peri- 
patetic sentiment  like  King  George,  going  about  reviewing  and 
inspecting  ?  Like  the  sun  he  had  only  to  appear  and  clouds  were 
dispelled,  dank  and  unhealthy  vapors  dissolved,  and  the 
atmosphere  made  generally  clear  and  wholesome. 

There  are  many  influences  such  as  these  that  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  in  recounting  the  forces  that  kept  the  nations  going 
and  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  wish  to  speak 
of  one  of  them  this  afternoon — the  influence  of  literature.  The 
role  played  by  literature  in  cheering  and  sustaining  the  spirit 
of  men  in  service  and  at  home  in  these  years  of  war  has,  I 
believe,  been  a  very  great  one,  and  certainly  it  has  been  sur- 
prising— surprising  to  those  who  had  had  most  experience  with 
armies  and  to  those  with  most  experience  with  books ;  to  military 
and  naval  officers,  to  publishers  and  librarians,  and  to  special 
students  and  enthusiasts. 

When  the  American  Library  Association  was  starting  its 
work  of  establishing  libraries  at  the  various  war  camps  in  this 
country,  a  veteran  army  officer  of  high  rank  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  men  in  the  training  camps  would  not  read. 
He  remarked  that  if  he  and  other  officers  knew  their  business  the 
men  would  not  have  time  to  read.  A  high  naval  officer  held  a 
similar  view.  This  only  goes  to  show  that  even  military  minds 
are  fallible.  Not  very  long  after  General  Pershing  arrived  in 
France  he  cabled  a  request  for  fifty  tons  of  books  a  month,  for 
the  use  of  the  men  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  A 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  reports  that  "soldiers  fail  to  read  only 
when  there  is  nothing  they  can  read." 

The  extent  to  which  libraries  and  books  were  used  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  is  suggested  by  the  statistics  sum- 
marizing the  work  of  the  American  Library  Association  here 
and  abroad.  By  the  end  of  last  summer  there  were 

41  library  buildings  in  operation, 
43  large  camp  libraries  established, 
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143  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  houses  supplied, 
243  libraries  maintaind  in  the  service, 
315  small  military  camps  and  posts  equipped  with  books, 
350  points  overseas  supplied  with  books, 
406  naval  and  marine  stations  supplied  with  libraries, 
1,547  branches  and  stations  located  in  recreation  huts, 

barracks  and  mess  halls, 
600,000  books  purchased,  largely  technical, 
1,030,458  books  shipped  overseas, 
3,011,510  gift-books  placed  in  service, 
5,000,000  gift-magazines  distributed. 

The  value  of  the  service  and  the  extent  of  its  organization  is 
not  fully  understood  until  we  realize  that  in  each  of  the  forty- 
one  large  camps  and  stations  the  books  were  distributed  to  all 
points  in  the  camps,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  huts,  to 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  barracks,  mess-halls,  fire  and  military 
police  stations.  One  camp  had  eighteen  branch  libraries  and 
ninety-seven  library  stations.  Even  remote  and  isolated  points 
where  a  few  men  were  on  guard  duty  were  visited  weekly  by  the 
library  truck  and  supplied  with  books  and  magazines.  Before 
the  armistice  was  signed  every  war  vessel  and  naval  base,  every 
naval  aviation  camp,  mine-sweeping  base  and  proving  ground 
had  its  stock  of  reading  matter. 

These  statistics  are  no  doubt  impressive  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  even  more  significant  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of 
men  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing 
libraries  and  distributing  reading  matter.  The  testimony  of 
these  is  eloquent  of  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  A  single  copy  of  O.  Henry's  "The 
Four  Million,"  which  one  boy,  in  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  had  carried  over  in  his  bag,  was 
divided  into  as  many  volumes  as  there  were  stories,  and  these 
were  passed  around  and  read  and  reread  until  the  print  was 
fairly  rubbed  off  the  pages.  Such  was  the  demand  and  such  the 
inadequate  supply.  In  contrast  with  this,  let  me  read  a  passage 
from  a  letter  written  on  August  1,  1919,  just  after  his  return 
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from  France,  by  Mr.  Fosdick,  Chairman  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  to  Dr.  Putnam,  General  Director  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

"I  found  your  books  everywhere,  from  the  seaport  bases  to 
the  front  line  trenches.  I  found  them  in  dugouts  thirty  to 
forty  feet  below  ground,  in  cow  barns  where  the  shrapnel  had 
blown  parts  of  the  roof  away,  as  well  as  in  substantial  huts  and 
tents  far  back  from  the  firing  line.  I  found  them  in  hospitals 
and  dressing  stations,  in  scattered  villages,  in  the  training  areas 
where  our  men  are  billeted,  and  even  in  remote  parts  of  France 
where  our  forestry  units  are  carrying  on  their  lonely  but 
essential  work. 

"And  they  were  well-worn  books  that  I  saw,  showing  signs 
of  constant  usage.  Indeed,  the  books  are  in  continual  demand, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a  reading  army  that  we  shall 
welcome  home  from  France  when  the  war  is  done." 

Similar  stories  of  the  great  use  of  books  came  from  the  camps 
in  this  country.  From  the  Pensacola  Air  Station  it  was  reported 
that  "one  man  out  of  every  four  reads  and  returns  a  book  a 
week."  The  librarian  at  Camp  Jackson  wrote,  "  The  work  goes 
splendidly  on,  one  continual  rush  from  5.45  A.  M.  to  11.30  or 
12.30  at  night."  One  evening's  record  is  reported  by  the 
librarian  at  Camp  Greene  as  follows:  "Last  Thursday  there 
were  320  men  in  here  looking  for  books  at  7  o'clock.  I  guess  we 
handled  a  thousand  men  that  night.  There  were  53  sitting 
on  the  floor  at  one  time."  A  story  is  told  of  a  reading  match 
between  two  men  in  the  Engineers'  Camp  at  Camp  Funston. 
They  had  between  them  Hall's,  "Kitchener's  Mob,"  and 
1 '  Victor  Chapman's  Letters. ' '  Each  man  read  his  book  through, 
then  exchanged  with  his  friend.  They  read  in  the  barracks  till 
lights  were  out,  then  went  to  the  bath  house  where  lights 
burned  all  night  and  read  till  11.30  P.  M.  and  1  A.M.  respectively. 
Each  man  finished  the  second  book. 

One  soldier  wrote:  "Just  between  you  and  me  (don't  tell 
my  lieutenant)  I  very  much  prefer  to  sit  down  to  a  little  Cym- 
beline,  Hamlet  or  Lear  any  day  than  grind  over  the  stupid 
I.  D.  R.  My  beloved  books,  over  which  I  was  crazy  before  I 
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came  here,  seem  now  more  precious  than  before.  Truly  I 
think  it  has  enabled  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits  and  health,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  have  a  couple  of  hours  free  occasionally 
to  sit  in  a  comfortable  library  and  read.  And  I  have  discovered 
that,  in  proportion  as  this  camp  experience  is  vital,  all  the  great 
works  of  literature  have  a  different — a  larger,  deeper,  finer — 
meaning  than  ever  before." 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  with  soldiers'  need  of 
books  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  experiences  of  England, 
France  and  Germany.  From  Europe  came  report  after  report 
of  the  demand  for  books  at  the  front  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
soldiers  read — in  the  trenches,  at  the  rest  camps  to  the  rear, 
in  hospitals  and  training  camps.  Great  campaigns  were 
conducted,  especially  in  England,  to  collect  books  and  funds  for 
books.  Libraries  were  organized  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers  and 
hospitals,  at  home  and  in  the  field.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
great  efforts  made  to  furnish  an  adequate  number  of  books,  the 
demand  seemed  ever  to  exceed  the  supply.  One  picture  from 
the  front  described  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  a  crowded  hut 
reading  aloud  to  the  men  clustered  about  him, — reading  with 
the  aid  of  a  candle  or  an  electric  torch,  out  of  a  solitary  well- 
worn  book,  which  he  was  to  pass  on  to  the  next  secretary  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  it.  One  writer  reported  in  1915  that 
"a  call  for  reading  matter  has  come  from  the  front  which  is 
almost  as  insistent  as  the  demand  for  shells." 

Such  facts  as  these  enable  us  to  say  without  exaggeration  that 
the  amount  of  reading  which  soldiers  did  in  this  war  was  one  of 
its  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  phenomena. 

But  the  question  of  chief  interest  is,  what  did  they  read. 
The  answer  is,  pretty  much  everything.  Our  own  troops,  true 
to  American  faith  in  the  practical  and  with  the  characteristic 
American  passion  for  getting  on,  made  great  demand  for  inform- 
ative works — engineering  and  technical  books  that  would  help 
them  to  commissions  or  to  higher  rank.  It  is  estimated  that 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  books  called  for  were  war  books  and 
technical  and  reference  works.  The  other  fifty  per  cent  included 
history,  biography,  general  literature,  essays,  travel,  drama,  social 
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and  political  science,  religion  and  philosophy.  There  were  calls 
for  books  or  pamphlets  on  junk,  for  something  new  on  boot  and 
shoe  repairing,  and  for  the  "Discourses  of  Epictetus."  Some  men 
seem  to  have  continued  their  school  and  college  studies.  A 
former  student  of  mine  wrote  that  he  was  carrying  on  his  work 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Norse.  There  was  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  study  of  French.  The  librarian  of  Camp  Johnston 
testified  to  the  great  popularity  of  Jack  London,  Shakespeare, 
O.  Henry,  Service,  Kipling,  Churchill,  Stewart  Edward  White, 
Zane  Grey,  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Irvin  Cobb.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  in  charge  of  the  library  work  at  Camp  Sherman, 
reported  that  he  had  requests  for  every  sort  of  book,  from 
books  on  conservation  and  sewage  disposal  to  Boswell's  "Life 
of  Johnson,"  Bergson's  "Creative  Evolution,"  and  Ibsen's 
plays.  He  found  that  most  of  the  men  read  fiction — fiction 
red-blooded  and  full  of  adventure.  "But,"  he  added,  "there  is 
also  a  steady  demand  for  Conrad,  Wells,  Hardy  and  Meredith." 

Naturally  the  choice  of  authors  varied  with  the  age  and 
geographical  origin  of  the  men.  Henty  was  much  sought  after 
by  very  young  soldiers,  and  by  some  majors  and  colonels  of 
mature  years.  The  latter  said  that  Henty  rested  their  minds. 
The  librarian  at  Fort  Totten,  Long  Island,  found  that  the 
departure  of  a  batch  of  Westerners  and  the  arrival  of  a  lot  of 
New  Englanders  made  a  great  difference  in  the  books  called  for. 
"The  roughnecks  from  the  West,"  he  wrote,  "have  left;  the 
highbrows  from  Boston  have  taken  possession.  Jack  London, 
Rex  Beach,  and  Service  have  gone  back  to  the  shelves.  Long- 
fellow, Tennyson,  and  Swinburne  are  now  coming  in  for  their 
share  of  the  finger-marks." 

The  popularity  of  detective  stories  and  exciting  tales  of 
adventure  was  great  among  soldiers  both  here  and  abroad. 
Dumas'  "Monte  Cristo,"  which  was  generally  asked  for  as 
Monte  Carlo,  and  the  "Three  Musketeers"  are  the  kind  of 
thing  that  went  well.  The  French  poilu  loved  above  all  others 
melodramatic  tales  and  detective  stories.  The  British  Tommy 
had  a  passion  for  detective  and  sporting  stories.  He  would 
read  any  amount  of  Nat  Gould.  Nat  Gould  is  not  very  well 
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known  in  America,  but  he  is  the  English  writer  who  has  the 
unique  distinction,  I  believe,  of  seeing  his  books  sold  by  the 
millions  of  copies.  He  writes  sporting  stories,  and  especially 
horse-racing  stories.  I  suppose  he  might  be  described  as  a 
"horsey  writer."  Conceivably  such  productions  are  not  the 
highest  type  of  literature.  But  who  shall  say  that  Nat  Gould's 
influence  is  not  profound  and  his  value  great?  Listen  to  the 
words  of  a  librarian  in  a  military  hospital  in  England.  Speaking 
of  a  certain  type  of  man  who  would  read  nothing  but  Nat 
Gould,  she  says,  "However  ill  he  was,  however  suffering  and 
broken,  the  name  of  Nat  Gould  would  always  bring  a  smile  to  his 
face."  Many  a  classic  can  boast  a  power  no  greater  than  that. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  demand  for  what  we 
ordinarily  call  the  more  popular  writers  the  great  names  were 
neglected.  The  same  hospital  librarian  wrote,  "It  was  quite 
possible  that  one  man  in  a  ward  would  be  reading,  say,  Nat 
Gould's  'Jockey  Jack' — a  great  favorite — and  the  man  in  the 
next  bed  would  be  reading  '  Shakespeare '  or  the  '  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, '  or  '  Shelley, '  or  '  Meredith, '  or  '  Conrad. '  '  Shakespeare, ' ' ' 
she  added,  "holds  his  own  surprisingly  and  encouragingly  well." 
A  subaltern  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  innumerable  cheap 
editions  and  reprints  of  the  classics  have  been  a  perfect  godsend 
to  the  armies  in  the  field  in  this  war."  The  standard  English 
novels,  especially  in  the  six-penny  editions  proved  to  be  great 
favorites  at  the  front.  Many  soldiers  carried  a  "Bible"  or  a 
"Prayer  Book,"  and  although  the  interest  in  these  was  no  doubt 
chiefly  religious,  it  was  probably  also  partly  literary,  for  with 
such  books  as  the  "Bible,"  the  "Prayer  Book,"  and  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  no  man  can  tell  where  the  religious  interest  ends 
and  the  literary  begins. 

The  importance  of  the  great  writers  to  the  men  engaged  in 
this  war  is  vividly  illustrated,  I  think,  in  a  letter  from  a  friend 
and  colleague  of  mine,  which  he  wrote  while  he  was  an  artillery 
officer  in  training  at  one  of  our  camps.  He  and  his  brother 
officers  were  busy  men.  In  addition  to  drills,  gun  practice, 
aerial  observation,  etc.,  they  had  to  study  gunnery,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  telegraphy,  telephony,  wireless,  and  other  subjects 
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of  their  profession.  Yet  they  found  time  for  much  pleasurable 
reading.  Five  of  them  lived  together  in  a  regular  officer's 
shack.  "All,"  he  wrote,  "are  fond  of  books,  though  Captain 

L is  just  a  little  ashamed  to  admit  it<     Our  living-room 

table  contains  some  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Hugo, 
a  complete  'Shakespeare'  in  one  heavy  volume,  Macaulay's 
essays,  Alfred  Noyes,  and  some  Kipling — all  of  which  we  read 
nightly,  and  quote  aloud  every  now  and  then — especially  the 
Dickens.  One  of  the  lawyers,  a  youngster  whose  father  was  a 
confederate  cavalry  colonel  is  reading  'Bleak  House,'  and 
once  more  delights  in  'Mr.  Tulkinghorn'  and  'Miss  Flite;' 
another  insists  on  making  us  share  with  him  his  ecstasy  over 
'Miss  Betsy  Trotwood  and  Her  Donkeys.'  Just  after  lunch 
today,  while  I  was  shaving,  I  heard  one  of  the  lieutenants  say 
to  another,  'Well,  my  reading  list  for  this  Saturday  and  Sunday 
is  going  to  be  'As  You  Like  It,'  'Macaulay's  Clive,'  'Pendennis' 
and  the  'Fotheringay,'  and,  worse  luck,  the  'Manual  of  Courts 
Martial*  .  .  .  and  so  it  goes  with  us  in  our  leisure.  We 
are  really  very  contented.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  week 
that  we  shake  off  our  monstrous  taskmaster,  war,  and  turn  to 
our  old  friends,  the  poets  and  novelists." 

That  is  an  idyllic  picture,  you  will  say;  and  yet,  it  would 
seem,  a  sober  record  of  fact. 

One  of  the  most  telling  bits  of  evidence  of  the  popularity  of 
the  best  literature  among  the  men  of  the  British  armies  is  to 
be  found  in  the  broad  sheets  printed  by  the  London  Times.  They 
were  sold  in  sets  of  six  for  a  penny,  each  set  being  a  little  miscel- 
lany of  selections  in  prose  and  poetry.  These  could  easily  be  sent 
abroad  in  a  letter  by  a  friend  or  relation.  Let  me  read  the  titles 
of  the  selections  included  in  two  sets.  The  eighth  contained 

"A  Selection  from  Abraham  Lincoln," 

"Ode  to  the  West  Wind"  (Shelley), 

"Tony  Weller  on  Literature"  (Dickens), 

"A  Night  Attack"  (Michael  Scott's  "Tom  Cringle's  Log"), 

"The  Queensferry  Diligence"  (Scott), 

"L'Allegro"  (Milton). 
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The  ninth  set  contained 

"The  City  of  God"  (St.  Augustine), 

"Five  poems  by  Herrick," 

"Admiralty  Instructions  on  Riding  and  Dogs," 

"A  German  Lady  in  Waiting"  (Miss  Burney), 

"The  Upper  Thames"  (William  Morris), 

' '  John  Gilpin ' '  (Cowper) . 

Of  the  twelve  selections,  eleven  are  from  English  classics.  And 
the  sets  were  issued  in  editions  of  a  million. 

German  soldiers  likewise  did  much  reading,  and  of  the  best 
literature — especially  English  literature.  In  the  German 
trenches  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  is  said  to  have  been 
Mark  Twain.  Dickens  and  Shakespeare  also  were  favorites. 
These  things  are  encouraging.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  Ger- 
man is  destined  to  be  civilized  through  his  fondness  for  English 
letters.  At  least  it  would  seem  that  neither  the  hymns  of  hate 
against  England  nor  German  professorial  blackguarding  of  the 
English  tongue  sufficed  to  suppress  the  German  love  of  English 
masterpieces.  Goethe,  of  course,  was  much  used.  One  traveler 
in  Germany  wrote,  "Every  bookseller  to  whom  I  have  put  the 
question  of  what  he  sends  to  the  front,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  say,  'And,  of  course,  there's  Goethe."1  Kant  was  found  in 
the  knapsack  of  many  men  who  as  civilians  had  been  teachers 
or  lawyers.  And  the  German  soldier,  like  the  British,  the 
French,  and  the  American,  read  all  the  novels  and  short  stories 
he  could  get  hold  of. 

However,  it  was  not  only  men  in  uniform  who  did  an  unusual 
amount  of  reading  in  these  years  of  war,  but,  at  least  in  England, 
civilians  as  well.  In  America,  there  was  unquestionably  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  those  who  stayed  at 
home,  but  it  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  war  books  and 
periodicals.  American  addiction  to  newspapers  and  magazines 
was  aggravated,  and  our  experience  of  the  war,  it  seems,  was 
not  long  enough  or  severe  enough  to  drive  us,  in  any  unwonted 
degree,  to  the  eternal  springs  of  joy  and  inspiration.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  increased  use  of  newspapers  was  accompanied 
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by  increased  use  of  good  books.  In  1 9 1 6  the  English  Association 
held  a  conference  or  symposium  on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  books 
and  reading.  Representative  men  in  close  touch  with  the  book 
trade,  with  education  and  the  church,  gave  their  testimony  as 
to  the  demand  for  books,  and  they  made  it  clear  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  more  books  of  the  best  sort  were  being  read  in 
England.  Mr.  Wilson,  representing  the  booksellers,  said  that 
the  demand  for  many  kinds  of  the  best  books  was  "simply 
marvellous."  Mr.  Buchan,  representing  the  publishers,  was  of 
opinion  that  "more  and  better  books  are  being  read  today 
than  ever  before."  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  it  was  shown, 
were  in  very  great  demand.  But  most  striking  of  all  was  the 
general  increase  in  the  demand  for  poetry,  both  for  civilians  and 
troops. 

In  fact  there  was  in  England,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  very 
definite  revival  of  interest  in  the  poets.  In  her  time  of  trial 
England  turned  with  new  zest  to  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  Kipling,  Newbolt,  and  others.  She  found 
in  them  words  of  strength  and  of  solace,  words  to  echo  her 
heroic  mood,  and  the  voicing  of  that  great  love  for  England 
which  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a  Briton  making  the  last 
sacrifice.  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
writes  of  seeing  on  a  poster  in  Oxford  Shakespeare's  famous 
passage  about  England — "This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this 
realm,  this  England,"  and  underneath,  these  lines  of  Kipling's: 

"No  easy  hopes  or  lies 

Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal, 
But  iron  sacrifice 

Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 
There  is  but  one  task  for  all; 

For  each  one  life  to  give; 
Who  stands,  if  Freedom  fall; 

Who  dies,  if  England  live?" 

In  those  two  quotations  alone  there  is  strength  to  make  a 
thousand  heroes,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  the  splendid 
heroism  of  British  soldiers  was  in  no  small  degree  inspired  by 
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the  great  English  poets.  Certainly  there  are  no  poets  who 
have  voiced  so  true  and  deep  a  love  of  country  or  sung  more 
often  or  effectively  of  freedom. 

Wordsworth  was  rediscovered — as  a  great  poet  of  patriotism 
and  of  freedom,  as  one  who  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  watched  the  struggle  with  anxious  mind  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  noble  love  of  country  that  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
as  well  as  praise.  In  the  sonnets  of  1802,  1803,  and  1816  we 
find  the  most  memorable  of  Wordsworth's  patriotic  verse. 
Practically  the  whole  series  is  charged  with  significance  for  this 
present  time,  and  many  a  passage  is  a  trumpet  note  of  no 
uncertain  power: 

"  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held." 

And  again, 

"Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 


No  parleying  now!    In  Britain  is  one  breath; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore: — 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death." 

Likewise  in  the  "Lines  on  the  Expected  Invasion,"  1803: 

"Come  ye— whate'er  your  creed — 0  waken  all, 
Whate'er  your  temper,  at  your  Country's  call; 
Resolving  (this  a  free-born  Nation  can) 
To  have  one  soul,  and  perish  to  a  man, 
Or  save  this  honoured  land  from  every  lord 
But  British  reason  and  the  British  sword." 

In  the  sonnet  composed  in  the  valley  near  Dover  on  the  day 
Wordsworth  landed  in  England  after  his  1802  visit  to  dis- 
tracted and  desolated  France,  there  is  the  same  love  of  the 
English  land  as  has  inspired  so  much  of  the  recent  poetry  of 
the  trenches : 

'Here,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once  more. 
The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls,  that  sound 
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Of  bells;  those  boys  who  in  yon  meadow-ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing;  and  the  roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore;— 
All,  aU  are  English    .    .    .    Thou  art  free, 
My  country!  and  'tis  joy  enough  and  pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the  grass 
Of  England  once  again,  and  hear  and  see.    .    .    ." 

Here  we  have  Wordworth's  passionate  love  of  freedom  combined 
with  his  intense  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  the  English  country- 
side. It  is  perhaps  for  the  many  scenes  of  rural  England  to  be 
found  in  his  poetry  and  for  Wordsworth's  spiritual  calm  and 
what  Matthew  Arnold  called  his  healing  power,  much  more 
even  than  for  his  patriotic  verse,  that  men  have  turned  to  his 
poetry  with  renewed  interest  in  these  times.  Such  things  as 
the  above  sonnet  and  the  lines  written  in  Germany  in  1799 
beginning  "I  traveled  among  unknown  men,"  and  Browning's, 
"Oh,  to  be  in  England  Now  that  April's  there,"  and  Rupert 
Brooke's,  "The  Soldier,"  are  poems  in  which  Englishmen  today 
have  found  expressed  in  imperishable  form  much  of  their  own 
vague  and  inarticulate  feeling  for  their  native  land. 

"I  traveled  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
Nor,  England!  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee." 

How  many  soldiers,  I  wonder,  found  in  those  lines  a  record  of 
their  own  experience,  an  echo  of  their  own  emotion? 

Keats  is  neither  a  poet  of  patriotism  nor  particularly  a  poet 
of  England,  and  yet  there  was  an  undoubted  revival  of  interest 
in  his  poetry.  Perhaps  men  found  in  it  a  beauty  that  formed 
an  ideal  antithesis  to  the  ugliness  and  horror  of  war.  Perhaps 
they  saw  in  Keats  the  ardent  spirit  of  youth,  thirsting  for  life, 
yet  living  under  the  shadow  of  imminent  death. 

In  Shelley  they  found  the  passionate  poet  of  liberty,  and  also 
the  exquisite  lyrist  who  sings  of  the  English  skylark,  and  whose 
poetry,  above  all  other,  is  the  embodiment  of  idealism  and  pure 
spirit. 
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The  appeal  of  Kipling  and  Newbolt  in  time  of  war  is  obvious. 

From  what  I  have  said  I  think  it  is  clear  that  during  the  years 
of  war  a  very  great  and  surprising  amount  of  reading  was  done, 
that  many  men  learned  of  the  joy  of  books  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  the  role  played  by  literature  in  the  life  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  was  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  What,  you  may 
ask,  was  this  wholesale  turning  to  literature  due  to?  Leaving 
aside  the  many  books  of  technical  or  other  special  knowledge, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  this  great  use  of  literature,  in  the 
narrower  sense, — especially  at  a  time  when,  one  might  think, 
the  world  was  too  much  absorbed  with  grim  realities  to  have 
the  leisure  or  the  heart  for  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama? 

There  are  many  things  that  will  explain  it,  at  least  in  part. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  armies  of  this  war  there  were  more 
college  and  university  graduates,  teachers  and  professional  men 
— men  with  a  definite  interest  in  books — than  in  any  previous 
armies  in  history.  To  many  men  of  this  stamp  the  daily  use 
of  books  is  almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  tobacco  to  the  smoker. 

In  the  second  place,  trench  warfare  was  tedious  business, 
and  books  helped  to  fill  up  the  long  days  of  waiting.  Many  a 
man  found  more  time  to  read  after  going  to  the  front  than  he 
ever  had  before.  The  same  is  true  of  the  navy.  A  British  naval 
officer  on  duty  in  the  North  Sea  during  the  first  winter  of  the 
war,  reported  that  at  last  he  had  read  "Paradise  Lost"  clear 
through.  A  young  American  reserve  officer  one  day  came  into 
a  war-camp  library  to  return  a  book.  He  had  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  he  said,  and  remarked  that  it  was  the  first  book  he  had 
read  in  four  years.  The  astonished  librarian  asked  what  he 
had  been  doing  for  the  past  four  years.  "Oh,"  replied  the 
officer,  "going  to  the  University  of  M ." 

Who  shall  say  that  war  is  without  its  compensations? 

The  fact  that  many  men  were  in  hospitals,  often  convalescing 
for  weeks,  was  also  responsible  for  increased  reading.  And  the 
periodic  rests  behind  the  lines  afforded  excellent  opportunity 
to  men  of  all  ranks  to  read  whenever  books  were  to  be  had. 

We  must  remember  too  that  the  men  were  away  from  home, 
from  relations  and  friends.  Books  satisfied  their  need  of  com- 
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panionship.  Perhaps  you  will  suggest  that  soldiers  read 
because  they  were  deprived  of  all  female  society  and  sought  thus 
to  fill  up  as  best  they  might  so  awful  a  void  in  their  life.  There 
may  be  a  great  deal  in  that  suggestion.  Frequently,  also, 
books  took  the  men  back  to  familiar  scenes.  Part  of  the  great 
popularity  of  Zane  Grey,  we  are  told,  lay  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  Western  soldiers  knew  the  country  he  describes. 

One  of  the  strangest  motives  for  reading  is  illustrated  in  an 
experience  of  Mrs.  Burton  Stevenson's.  One  young  soldier, 
one  of  a  group  of  signal  men  in  charge  of  important  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  leading  to  the  front  trenches,  came  to  her 
one  day  with  a  plea  for  books  that  might  help  them  to  keep 
awake.  Their  post  was  a  lonely  one  and  their  work  of  great 
importance.  Mrs.  Stevenson  filled  a  case  with  thrillers- 
Kipling,  O.  Henry,  Zane  Grey,  Conan  Doyle,  Oppenheim — and 
the  signal  man  went  away  happy.  Presumably  he  and  his  fellows 
kept  awake  with  pleasure. 

Among  civilians,  the  conditions  of  life  were  so  changed  by 
the  war  that,  although  men  and  women  were  never  before  so 
busy,  and  more  work  was  done  in  the  world  than  ever,  there 
was  often  more  time  for  reading  than  in  peace  times.  Amuse- 
ments were  greatly  curtailed.  Dances,  parties,  and  dinners 
scarcely  existed  in  England.  Traveling  was  discouraged. 
Week-end  and  holiday  excursions  were  abandoned,  and  at  night 
the  streets  were  dark.  Staying  at  home,  people  turned  more  to 
books. 

But  however  much  these  circumstances  contributed  to  the 
increased  use  of  literature,  I  do  not  think  they  explain  the 
phenomenon  entirely.  It  was  not  only  the  officer  or  the  college 
or  professional  man  who  read,  but  the  common  soldier.  More- 
over, the  time  of  leisure  was  for  the  most  part  short.  Officers 
and  men  had  manifold  duties  beside  fighting;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
the  world  was  busier  than  it  had  ever  been.  No,  the  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  nature  of  literature  itself, 
in  its  many  functions  and  varied  powers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  found  in  books  a  solace  and  a 
relief  from  pain.  There  are  those,  as  Laurence  Binyon  reminds 
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us,  "who  like  to  sorrow  vicariously  through  their  favorite 
poets."  And  there  is  evidence  that  men  in  the  service  often 
found  in  the  books  they  read  lotus  leaves  and  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  war's  horrors  and  pains.  In  this  use  of  litera- 
ture as  an  anodyne  there  are  those  who  see  only  harm,  who 
think  of  it  as  a  vice  but  a  step  higher  than  the  drug  habit. 
But  I  believe  it  is  a  use  as  legitimate  as  it  is  beneficent.  Who 
can  say  how  much  suffering  in  this  war  has  been  lessened  by 
books?  Men  ill  in  hospital,  families  bereaved,  mothers  made 
sonless  and  wives  husbandless — who  shall  calculate  the  amount 
of  solace  that  books  have  brought  to  these?  When  the  bottom 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  dropping  out,  perhaps  a  man  need  not 
entirely  despair  so  long  as  he  has  a  good  book.  I  mean  a  book 
good  to  him,  not  good  to  some  established  critic  or  college 
professor  of  English.  Who  but  the  meddling  moralist  would 
deprive  the  poilu  of  his  endless  detective  stories  and  marvelous 
tales  of  adventure,  or  the  Tommy  of  his  Nat  Gould?  Detective 
stories  and  tales  of  adventure  are  in  some  cases  excellent  litera- 
ture, and  the  worst  of  them  are  no  doubt  interesting  to  those 
who  read  them,  perhaps  in  the  same  degree  as  the  "Three 
Musketeers"  or  the  "Morte  d'  Arthur  "is  to  us.  And  if  they 
are  interesting,  they  will  take  the  poilu's  or  the  Tommy's  mind 
off  his  hardships.  Moreover,  even  in  the  best  literature — in  the 
production  of  it  and  in  the  reading  of  it — there  is  something  of 
an  anaesthetic  influence.  Tennyson  wrote  "In  Memoriam" 
as  much  perhaps  in  mitigation  of  his  grief  as  in  honor  of  Arthur 
Hallam.  Burns  must  have  written  some  of  his  poignant  lyrics 
as  a  relief  to  an  overburdened  spirit.  To  push  the  idea  to  an 
extreme,  one  might  speculate  whether  any  truly  great  literature 
is  produced  except  from  a  certain  necessity  of  utterance,  a  kind 
of  exquisite  distress  which  is  relieved  only  through  the  utterance 
itself.  Certainly,  for  the  reader,  good  literature,  and  especially 
good  poetry,  has  many  "comfortable  words."  This  is  one  of 
its  great  virtues — an  anodyne  virtue,  if  you  will,  but  still  a 
virtue. 

Moreover,  the  solace  one  finds  in  literature,  the  relief  from 
pain,  is  wrought  oftener  through  the  diversion  or  distraction  of 
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the  mind  than  through  the  deadening  of  its  sensibilities.  Early 
in  the  war  British  and  French  soldiers  tired  of  books  on  the  war; 
they  were  fed  up  on  that  sort  of  thing  and  sought  to  drive  the 
war  temporarily  from  their  minds  by  some  book  of  travel  or 
romance,  some  poem  or  novel,  that  would  transport  them  to 
another  world.  They  turned  to  literature  for  its  power  to  take 
them  out  of  themselves  by  putting  them,  imaginatively  and 
sympathetically,  into  something  else.  Many  wanted  only 
books  of  happy  ending — no  doubt  on  the  principle  of  contrast. 
Living  in  a  world  in  which  all  things  seemed  to  be  going  wrong — 
more  so  even  than  usual — they  found  relief  in  turning  to  a 
world  in  which  most  things  go  right.  But  others  read  books 
unhappy  or  tragic,  and  these,  I  imagine,  found  much  the  same 
relief.  For  unhappy  books,  too,  have  power  to  ease  our  spirits, 
though  they  may  do  no  more  than  substitute  another's  sorrow 
for  our  own,  or  a  fictitious  grief  for  a  very  real  one. 

But  in  this  turning  to  literature  in  time  of  war  I  find  more 
than  the  discovery  of  literature's  negative  powers  of  mitigating 
pain.  The  extensive  use  of  books  by  soldiers  and  civilians  is  to 
be  explained  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the  pleasures  of  literature — by 
its  crowd  of  interesting  people,  its  overflowing  measure  of  life, 
its  beauty,  its  quality  of  other  worldliness,  its  record  of  truths 
that  are  always  true.  And  if  I  were  asked  which  of  the  many 
aspects  of  great  literature  were  those  that  probably  attracted 
men  most  in  the  midst  of  war,  I  should  say,  its  fulness  of  life 
and  its  beauty.  Men  have  had  incomparably  vivid  experiences 
in  these  four  years — experiences  that  have  bared  the  depths 
of  elemental  human  nature.  They  have  touched  life  at  more 
points,  known  it  for  a  thing  very  different  from  what  they  often 
supposed  it  to  be,  and  been  thrown  back  violently  upon  its 
ultimate  problems  and  mysteries.  The  war  forced  them  to 
weigh  life  anew,  to  reconsider  values,  to  examine  in  a  new 
light  the  old  institutions  and  philosophies.  It  compelled  men 
to  think  who  had  never  thought  before.  Looking  death  in 
the  face  month  after  month,  the  world  sought  to  probe  a  little 
more  deeply  into  the  question  of  what  after  all  life  is.  And 
men  turned  to  the  great  writers — the  wisest  and  most  human 
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of  mortals;  to  great  books — the  records  of  life  that  are  truest 
and  most  full;  to  literature— because  literature  is  a  transcript 
of  life,  and  offers  us  a  reading  of  life  that  is  afforded  by  nothing 
else.  And  the  more  varied  and  vital  was  their  experience,  the 
more  keen  was  their  enjoyment  of  the  books  they  read.  The 
more  they  lived,  the  more  they  perceived  what  voyages  of 
exploration  and  discovery  the  masters  had  made  before  them, 
and  what  treasure  had  been  gathered.  Men  saw  with  new 
vividness  literature's  contact  with  life  and  its  profound  truth 
to  life;  now  in  Kipling's  great  knowledge  of  the  British  soldier, 
again  in  Masefield's  or  Conrad's  studies  of  the  sea.  Often  a 
single  line  or  a  phrase — as  is  the  case  always  with  the  greatest 
writers — disclosed  its  eternal  truth  in  the  flash  of  a  new  experi- 
ence. Let  me  give  an  instance. 

Captain  Norman  Hall  in  one  of  his  charming  papers  on 
"High  Adventure,"  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  tells 
of  his  making  the  two  cross-country  triangular  flights  of  200 
kilometers  each,  which  were  part  of  the  test  every  pilote  had 
to  pass  before  he  became  a  military  aviator.  He  and  his  friend 
Drew  started  off,  one  close  behind  the  other,  and  after  flying 
over  an  old  cathedral  town  and  for  the  first  time  seeing  villages 
and  chateaux,  stretches  of  forest  and  miles  of  open  country 
from  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  they  met  at  the  rendezvous.  It  was 
a  new  experience,  and  both  were  full  of  fresh  sensations.  Drew 
was  the  first  to  break  forth  in  exclamation.  "It  was  lonely! 
Yes,  by  Jove!  that  was  it.  ' Lonely  as  a  cloud.'  Happy  choice 
of  simile.  Wordsworth  had  imagination.  He  must  have 
known." 

Thus  have  men  tested  the  truth  of  great  poetry,  and  found  in 
literature  a  running  comment  on  life.  It  took  a  hundred  years 
and  the  power  to  fly,  before  we  got  the  full  measure  of  the 
imaginative  truth  of  that  line.  Wordsworth  "must  have 
known!"  Yes,  they  all  seem  to  have  known — the  great  writers 
—and  it  takes  us  years  of  living,  of  living  often  of  the  most 
intense  kind,  to  gather,  through  experience,  what  they  knew 
in  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

And  then  the  element  of  beauty  in  literature.    The  need  of 
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beauty  is  with  most  of  us  an  ever-present  need,  one  that  we 
satisfy  in  one  way  or  another — through  pictures,  sculpture 
music,  architecture,  or  simply  by  taking  a  walk  in  the  country 
or  raising  a  few  flowers  in  the  back  yard.  But  during  the  war, 
such  enjoyments  were  greatly  limited,  and  at  the  front,  life  was 
almost  devoid  of  beauty.  What  little  there  was,  was  as  a  foun- 
tain in  a  great  desert.  A  soldier  wrote  from  the  trenches,  "I 
saw  a  few  wind-flowers  the  other  day,  and  a  vast  meadow  full 
of  kingcups,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  me  happy  for  weeks." 
Such  a  remark,  I  think,  helps  us  to  understand  why  so  many 
turned  to  the  poets,  to  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  In  them  they  found,  among  other  things,  the  beauty 
of  perfect  art.  On  the  day  after  a  great  advance  a  doughboy 
wrote,  "On  such  a  day  as  this,  one  wishes  to  read  well-expressed 
words  which  deal  with  eternal  things."  The  phrase  takes  us 
back  to  Keats's  line  about  beauty  and  truth,  and  we  perceive 
that  many  of  the  fighters  in  this  war  have  found  in  literature  a 
kind  of  pleasure  not  greatly  different  from  that  felt  by  poets 
exalted  on  high. 

To  students  of  literature  such  reflections  must  be  gratifying. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  all  this  war-time  use 
of  books  is  that  it  has  demonstrated,  as  nothing  ever  before 
demonstrated,  the  truth  that  literature  is  a  vital  power  in  man's 
life.  The  relatively  few  who  have  really  loved  great  writings 
have  known  this  all  along.  But  those  who  see  in  literature  only 
an  idle  pastime  or  an  escape  from  ennui  have  been  many. 
These  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  luxury,  an  ornament  for  a 
wealthy  society,  a  drawing-room  sort  of  thing  that  men  and 
women  have  time  for  only  when  they  are  comfortable  in  mind, 
body  and  estate;  very  good  perhaps  in  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  but  a  mere  vanity  to  a  nation  going  through  a 
great  crisis  or  suffering  the  agonies  of  war.  They  have  thought 
of  writers  as  dreamers  and  visionaries,  and  of  their  works  as 
being  fit  for  him  whom  the  low-brow  calls  the  high-brow,  but 
not  for  hard-headed  men  who  have  work  to  do  in  the  world. 
But  now,  it  seems  to  me,  the  war  has  made  it  clear,  even  to  the 
most  insufferably  practical  of  practical  men,  that  literature  is 
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not  a  thing  above  and  apart,  but  a  power  that  touches  life  very 
nearly;  and  that  it  is  for  the  red-blooded  man  of  action  as 
well  as  the  student,  for  the  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
recluse.  At  least,  we  may  say  truly  that  in  these  four  years  it 
has  served  well  some  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  time  has  seen, 
and  has  been  a  solace  and  a  joy  to  those  who  have  now  finished 
successfully  the  greatest  task  that  man  was  ever  called  on  to 
perform. 
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BY  CLARENCE  E.  McCuiNG 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  microscope  may  be 
regarded.  There  is  mystery  and  romance  in  its  invention — the 
high  light  of  intellectual  renaissance  and  the  black  shadow  of 
the  inquisition  mark  its  birth.  While  the  modern  telescope  of 
massive  proportion  is  turned  to  the  sky  in  study  of  far  distant 
worlds,  and  while  the  more  modestly  proportioned  miscroscope 
searches  out  the  intimate  nature  of  our  own  globe,  in  the 
beginning  these  two  instruments  were  one.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  that  both  the  Dutch  and  Keplerian  telescopes  were  early 
made  use  of  for  the  magnification  of  near  objects  and  that,  in 
the  hands  of  such  masters  as  Galileo,  they  almost  simultaneously 
played  their  double  role. 

The  enquiring  mind  with  a  new  tool  at  once  sought  scope  for 
its  action,  and  so  we  may  not  with  certainty  say  whether 
Galileo  or  Drebbel  or  Jansen  invented  the  microscope  by 
utilizing  a  telescope  for  the  observation  of  nearby  objects.  Since, 
however,  there  were  the  two  kinds  of  telescopes  in  the  hands  of 
these  men,  it  is  very  probable  that  each  came  independently  to 
the  application  of  an  optical  instrument  to  the  same  purpose. 
If  so,  it  would  appear  that  Zacharias  Jansen  in  1590,  or  Galileo 
in  1610,  first  saw  an  enlarged  image  of  a  near  object  by  the  use 
of  a  Dutch  telescope,  while  Drebbel,  in  1621,  witnessed  the 
same  effect  through  a  Keplerian  telescope. 

Here,  as  so  often  is  the  case  with  human  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries, a  common  impulse  led  several  men  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  same  end.  Given  convex  lenses,  there  must  eventu- 
ally come  the  discovery  of  their  magnifying  power,  and,  with 
that,  their  application  to  the  observation  of  both  near  and 
remote  objects.  Yet  it  is  most  surprising  that  for  centuries 
men  should,  as  they  must,  have  noted  and  recorded  the  enlarged 
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appearance  of  objects  seen  through  bowls  of  water  and  have 
failed  to  discover  that  it  was  the  presence  of  curved  surfaces, 
and  not  the  contained  water,  which  produced  the  effect.  Once 
lenses  were  invented  the  production  of  microscope  and  telescope 
inevitably  followed.  And  how  nearly  simultaneously  these 
instruments  came  to  the  thought  of  several  men  after  all  the 
centuries  of  waiting!  Glass  and  metal  and  the  obvious  action 
of  curved  surfaces  upon  light  rays  were  the  daily  contact  and 
experience  of  sages,  philosophers  and  plain  men  through  many, 
many  years  of  intellectual  activity — and  yet  no  synthesis  of 
these  into  an  instrument  of  enlarged  vision  followed.  The 
stars  passed  on  their  courses,  some  seen,  others  invisible; 
the  mysteries  of  growth  and  development  in  the  bodies  of  living 
things  unfolded  in  ever  recurring  cycles  without  note — all 
because  no  one  thought  of  the  simple  size  relation  revealed  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  curved  surface  of  the  fish  bowl  and  the 
tiled  figure  beneath  it. 

Almost  at  once  an  end  came  to  this  ignorance.  A  solid, 
transparent  body  with  convex  surfaces  displayed  to  some  one 
the  same  phenomenon  as  the  fish  bowl — it  could  not  be  the 
water  therefore,  but  must  be  the  surface  effect  upon  the  light — 
and  the  idea  of  a  lens  was  born.  Doubtless  the  more  exact 
image  in  a  polished  mirror,  as  compared  with  an  irregular 
reflecting  surface,  suggested  the  grinding  and  polishing  process 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  action  of  the  glass  body  transmitting 
light.  But  when  lenses  were  devised  and  by  whom  we  have  no 
knowledge.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  action  of  transparent 
media  of  different  density  upon  transmitted  light  was  expressed 
by  Ptolemaeus  who  wrote  upon  the  subject  early  in  the  second 
century  of  the  present  era,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
recognized  the  power  of  curved  surfaces  to  change  the  image  of 
objects.  Not  until  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth 
century  do  we  find  mention  of  this  property  of  lenses.  To  most 
thoughtful  men  in  all  preceding  time  the  idea  of  enlarged  images 
was  in  some  way  involved  with  the  action  of  water.  As  Seneca 
says,  "  anything,  in  fact,  that  is  seen  through  moisture  appears 
far  larger  than  it  really  is."  Bacon's  Opus  Majus  contains  full 
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and  explicit  explanations  of  the  production  of  enlarged  images 
with  lenses,  and  he  points  out  their  use  for  the  correction  of 
visual  defects— he  himself  in  later  years  depending  entirely 
upon  them  for  the  correction  of  the  eye  deficiencies  due  to  age. 
The  simple  microscope  thus  came  directly  into  being,  for  a 
convex  spectacle  lens  is  nothing  but  a  simple  microscope  of 
low  power.  What  was  done  with  only  this  slight  aid  is  another, 
and  glorious,  story. 

With  even  this  start  toward  a  new  vision  of  nature  it  is  again 
surprising  that  all  the  time  between  the  thirteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries  had  to  elapse  before  the  use  of  two  lenses, 
instead  of  one,  revealed  the  vastly  increased  power  of  the 
compound  microscope  over  the  simple.  Three  and  a  half 
centuries  of  more  or  less  active  use  of  a  single  lens  as  a  magnifier 
passed  before  the  discovery  was  made  that  two  lenses,  acting 
individually,  could  increase  the  power  of  the  instrument  many 
hundred  fold.  How  much  the  advancement  of  civilization  was 
retarded  by  this  lack  of  inventiveness  it  would  be  hard  to 
estimate. 

The  term  microscope  designates  any  optical  instrument  used 
to  produce  enlarged  images  of  near  objects,  commonly  however, 
if  not  qualified  by  the  term  "simple,"  it  refers  to  the  compound 
microscope.  In  this  sense  I  shall  use  it.  While  any  improve- 
ment in  lenses  affects  the  development  of  both  forms,  it  is  by 
far  more  significant  for  the  compound  microscope,  because  no 
other  optical  instrument  makes  such  severe  demands  upon  the 
skill  and  accuracy  of  the  craftsman.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  through  the  better  part  of  three  hundred  years  there 
was  only  a  slow  development  toward  perfection.  Early  in  the 
last  century  lenses  were  produced  which  eliminated  to  some 
extent  the  colored  fringes  around  images,  but  it  was  not  until 
near  its  end  that  success  was  finally  attained  in  the  production 
of  pictures  free  from  color  and  distortion. 

We  now  possess  an  instrument  capable  of  forming  almost 
perfect  images  of  objects  until,  they  are  so  small  that  they  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  the  wave  length  of  light  and  are  no  longer 
able  to  change  its  course  by  refraction.  Upon  this  property 
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of  refraction  the  action  of  the  ordinary  microscope  is  dependent 
and  this  statement  means  that  our  practical  efforts  have  carried 
us  to  the  theoretical  limits  of  lenses.  Not  content  with  this 
achievement  our  inventors  went  further  and  created  the  ultra 
microscope— which  is  something  of  a  misnomer,  for  the  instru- 
ment is  really  a  microscope  used  to  view  objects  by  light 
reflected  from  their  surfaces  instead  of  by  that  which  passes 
through  them,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  property  that  very  minute  objects  have  of 
reflecting  light  at  a  high  angle  it  is  possible  to  observe  their 
presence  in  this  way  when  they  would  be  entirely  invisible 
by  transmitted  light.  Also,  by  using  quartz  lenses  and  ultra 
violet  light  of  short  wave  length,  objects  may  be  photographed 
which  are  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  direct  visual  detection. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  from 
that  time  when  the  telescope  was  made  to  serve  as  a  microscope. 
No  more  perfect  instrument  has  come  from  the  hand  of  man 
than  a  modern  compound  microscope,  and  it  is  most  remarkable 
that  methods  for  their  production  in  large  numbers  have  been 
so  refined  that  they  may  be  turned  out  in  perfect  form  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  The  skill  of  the  manufacturer  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  designer  until  this  wonder  working  tool — 
far  more  potent  than  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  Arabian 
Nights — is  so  common  as  not  even  to  attract  attention. 

The  microscope  is  now,  indeed,  a  tool  of  science  and  is 
apparently  becoming  more  and  more  remote  from  common 
every  day  experience,  after  the  manner  of  all  highly  specialized 
things.  It  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  perfection  that  experi- 
ence with  its  manifestations  becomes  uncommon.  When  our 
artistic  taste  is  not  too  highly  developed,  we  receive  pleasure 
from  many  pictures  that  defy  the  laws  of  composition  as 
strongly  in  one  way  as  do  the  productions  of  the  overdeveloped 
futurist  in  another.  If  our  musical  education  has  not  progressed 
too  far  the  tyro  acquires  merit  in  our  eyes  by  performances 
which  are  anathema  to  the  professional.  And  so  with  the  micro- 
scope—in its  early  day  the  simple  plaything  of  notables  and 
the  chosen  gift  with  which  to  win  favor  with  the  patron — it  is 
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now  the  perfected  tool  of  standardized  and  unromantic  con- 
struction in  the  service  of  the  budding  student  or  of  the  master 
in  science. 

The  "human  interest"  of  our  friends  the  classicists,  to  whom 
age  in  itself  apparently  is  a  virtue,  lies  strongly  over  the  youthful 
period  of  the  microscope.  All  the  artistry  of  the  fine  workman 
was  put  into  the  production  of  the  "optic  glasses "  which  showed 
such  wonderful  new  powers.  Their  polished  surfaces  were  lov- 
ingly wrought  and  artfully  designed.  They  were  mounted  in 
tubes  of  elaborate  construction  and  manipulated  by  mountings 
cunningly  contrived  and  skilfully  executed.  In  the  case  of 
the  simpler  instruments  many  were  made  by  the  observer 
himself.  It  is  related  of  Leeuwenhoek  that  he  ground  lenses 
of  over  four  hundred  microscopes  which  he  used  in  his  studies. 
These  were  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  artist  who  paints  his 
pictures  for  the  joy  of  creating  and  to  give  expression  to  his 
feelings  of  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  nature.  Not  infrequently 
each  microscope  bore  attached  to  it  the  one  object  which  it 
was  constructed  to  exhibit. 

As  the  lover  of  nature  walks  forth  to  enjoy  such  pleasure  as 
unhurried  and  undirected  effort  may  bring  him,  so  did  these 
early  microscopists  adventure  into  the  unknown  and  hereto- 
fore invisible  world  which  they  now  perceived  through  these 
new  glasses;  true  prototypes,  in  their  way,  of  that  mythical 
reflector  which  revealed  so  many  strange  things  to  our  little 
friend  Alice.  For  many  of  these  early  experimenters  there  was 
no  rigid  program  of  study  with  strict  tests  of  accuracy  for  each 
new  fact  apprehended.  With  all  the  simple  joy  of  children  they 
set  down  in  friendly  letters  the  casual  observations  they  had 
made  and  passed  on  to  new  delights.  It  mattered  not  the  source 
of  the  material  or  the  character  of  the  revelation,  so  long  as  it 
was  new  or  interesting  in  itself.  So  did  the  Dutchman  Leeuwen- 
hoek pursue  his  investigative  way,  and  discovered  in  passing  the 
capillary  blood  circulation  connecting  the  outward  and  inward 
flow  of  the  blood;  he  saw  in  plants  those  structures  which  two 
hundred  years  later  made  possible  the  formulation  of  that 
basic  doctrine  of  the  cellular  organization  of  plants  and  animals, 
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and  then  went  on  to  the  next  novelty  which  might  well  have  been 
of  no  significance  at  all;  the  minute  life  of  quiet  waters  unfolded 
itself  beneath  his  lenses  revealing  the  organisms  whose  kind 
afflict  the  human  body  with  most  of  its  diseases,  and  these  he 
described  in  such  terms  of  human  interest  as  to  delight  the  most 
unscientific  humanists — and  the  world  continued  to  suffer  its 
plagues  with  all  their  picturesque  miseries  and  Decameron 
producing  literature  for  full  two  centuries  longer. 

In  what  manner  the  newly  discovered  organisms  were 
regarded  may  be  judged  from  Leeuwenhoek's  description  of 
them  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1676. 
"Observations  communicated  to  the  publisher  by  Mr  Antony 
van  Leeuwenhoek,  in  a  Dutch  letter  of  the  9th  of  October, 
1676,  here  Englished,  concerning  little  animals  observed  in 
rain,  well,  sea,  and  snow  water,  as  also  in  water  wherein  pepper 
had  lain  infused." 

OBSERVATION  I 

"In  the  year  1675  I  discovered  living  creatures  in  rain  water 
which  had  stood  but  four  days  in  a  new  earthen  pot,  glased  blew 
within.  This  invited  me  to  view  this  water  with  great  attention, 
especially  those  little  animals  appearing  to  me  ten  thousand 
times  less  than  those  represented  by  Mons.  Swammerdam,  and 
by  him  called  water  fleas  or  water  lice,  which  may  be  perceived 
in  the  water  with  the  naked  eye.  The  first  sort  by  me  dis- 
covered in  the  said  water,  I  divers  times  observed  to  consist  of 
5,  6,  7  or  8  clear  globuls,  without  being  able  to  discover  any 
film  that  held  them  together,  or  contained  them.  When  these 
animalcula  or  living  atoms  did  move,  they  put  forth  two  little 
horns,  continually  moving  themselves;  the  place  between 
these  two  horns  was  flat,  though  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
roundish,  sharpening  a  little  towards  the  end,  where  they  had  a 
tayle,  near  four  times  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  of  the  thick- 
ness (by  my  microscope)  of  a  spider's  web;  at  the  end  of  which 
appeared  a  globul,  of  the  bigness  of  one  of  those  which  made 
up  the  body;  which  tayle  I  could  not  perceive,  even  in  very 
clear  water,  to  be  moved  by  them.  These  little  creatures,  if 
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they  chanced  to  light  upon  the  least  filament  or  sting,  or  other 
such  particle,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  water,  especially 
after  it  hath  stood  some  days,  they  stook  entangled  therein 
extending  their  body  in  a  long  round,  and  striving  to  dis- 
entangle their  tail;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  their  whole 
body  lept  back  towards  the  globul  of  the  tayle,  which  then  rolled 
together  serpent-like,  and  after  the  manner  of  copper  or  iron- 
wire  that  having  been  wound  about  a  stick,  and  unwound 
again,  retains  those  windings  and  turnings.  This  motion  of 
extension  and  contraction  continued  a  while;  and  I  have  seen 
several  hundreds  of  these  poor  little  creatures,  within  the 
space  of  a  grain  of  gross  sand,  lie  clustered  together  in  a  few 
filaments.  .  .  . 

"I  having  several  times  endeavored  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  pungency  of  pepper  upon  our  tongue,  and  that  rather 
because  it  hath  been  found,  that  though  pepper  had  layn  a 
whole  year  in  vinegar,  yet  it  retained  its  full  pungency;  I  did 
put  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper  in  water,  placing 
it  in  my  study,  with  this  design,  that  the  pepper  being  thereby 
rendered  soft,  I  might  be  enabled  the  better  to  observe  what 
I  proposed  to  myself.  The  pepper  having  lain  about  three 
weeks  in  the  water,  to  which  I  had  twice  added  some  snow 
water,  the  other  water  being  in  great  part  exhaled,  I  looked 
upon  it  the  24th  of  April,  1676,  and  discovered  in  it,  to  my 
great  wonder,  an  incredible  number  of  little  animals  of  divers 
kinds,  and  among  the  rest  some  that  were  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  broad;  but  their  whole  thickness  did,  in  my  estima- 
tion, not  much  exceed  that  of  the  hair  of  a  louse.  They  had 
a  very  pretty  motion,  often  tumbling  about  and  sideways ;  and 
when  I  let  the  water  run  off  from  them,  they  turned  as  round 
as  a  top,  and  at  first  their  body  changed  into  an  oval,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  circular  motion  ceased,  they  returned  to 
their  former  length.  .  .  ,-..: 

"The  24th  of  May,  observing  this  water  again,  I  found  in 
it  the  oval  little  animals  in  a  much  greater  abundance.  And 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  perceived  so  great  a  plenty  of 
the  same  oval  ones,  that  it  is  not  only  one  thousand  which  I  saw 
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in  one  drop,  and  of  the  very  small  ones,  several  thousands  in 
one  drop. 

"The  25th  I  saw  yet  more  oval  creatures;  and  the  26th  I 
found  so  vast  a  plenty  of  these  oval  creatures,  that  I  believe 
there  were  more  than  6  or  8,000  in  one  drop,  besides  the  abun- 
dance of  those  very  little  animals  whose  number  was  yet  far 
greater.  This  water  I  took  from  the  very  surface,  but  when 
I  took  up  any  from  beneath,  I  found  that  not  so  full  of  them 
by  far.  Observing  that  these  creatures  did  augment  into  vast 
numbers,  but  not  being  able  to  observe  them  increase  in  big- 
ness, I  began  to  think  whether  they  might  not  in  a  moment, 
as  'twere,  be  composed  or  put  together.  But  this  speculation 
I  leave  to  others.  The  26th  of  May  at  night,  I  discovered 
almost  none  of  the  little  creatures,  but  saw  some  with  tayles, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  heretofore,  to  have  seen  them  in  rain 
water.  But  there  drove  in  the  water  throughout  an  infinity 
of  little  particles,  like  very  thin  hairs,  only  with  this  difference 
that  some  of  them  were  bent." 

That  child-like  interest  in  what  is  new  to  thought  and  experi- 
ence, and  which  gives  charm  to  the  early  records  of  human 
experiences  by  land  or  sea,  finds  expression  in  the  words  of 
even  so  great  a  master  as  Galileo  when  he  views  for  the  first 
time  the  unexpected  details  of  familiar  objects.  Thus  he  writes 
to  a  friend,  "I  have  contemplated  very  many  animals  with 
infinite  admiration,  among  which  the  flea  is  most  horrible; 
the  gnat  and  the  moth  are  most  beautiful."  But  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  excess  of  enthusiasm  at  new  experiences  may  carry 
the  narrator  beyond  the  bounds  of  accuracy  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  case  of  an  account  of  the  action  of  Galileo's  telescope- 
microscope  by  one  of  his  students,  for  he  says,  "I  will  not  now 
attempt  to  explain  all  the  perfections  of  this  wonderful  occiale 
for  sense  alone  is  a  safe  judge  of  the  things  which  concern  us. 
But  what  more  can  I  say  of  it  than  that  by  pointing  a  glass  at 
an  object  more  than  a  thousand  paces  off,  which  does  not  even 
seem  alive,  you  immediately  recognize  to  be  Socrates,  son  of 
Sophronicus,  who  is  approaching."  No  less  remarkable  are  the 
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appearances  presented  by  minute  objects  when  this  wonder 
working  glass  is  directed  toward  them,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  same  neophyte:  "...  he  perfectly  distin- 
guishes with  his  telescope  the  organs  of  motion  and  of  the  senses 
in  the  smaller  animals;  and  especially  in  a  certain  insect  which 
has  each  eye  covered  by  a  rather  thick  membrane,  which, 
however,  perforated  with  seven  holes,  like  the  visor  of  a  warrior, 
allows  it  sight." 

Even  in  recent  years,  however,  the  microscope  has  retained 
that  general  interest  which  attaches  to  instruments  which  bring 
pleasure  in  leisure  hours,  and  there  still  exist  societies  whose 
primary  interest  is  in  the  tool  rather  than  in  its  works.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  England,  and  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society,  founded  in  1839  still  flourishes  and  brings  forth  good 
works.  Indeed  much  of  the  progress  in  the  development  of 
microscopes  is  due  to  the  vital  and  compelling  interest  of  the 
amateur  who  loves  his  instrument  for  its  perfection  and  beauty. 
To  such  a  person  no  detail  of  construction  is  too  trivial  for 
consideration,  no  refinement  too  great  for  adoption  if  by  such 
means  a  more  exact  or  convenient  instrument  can  be  made. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  group  of  more  devoted,  resourceful 
and  class-loving  people  than  the  microscopists,  as  such.  Their 
journals  are  full  of  discussions  upon  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  every  part  of  the  instrument  and  the  length 
of  .these  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the  importance  of  the 
part  considered.  The  value  of  a  microscope  is  primarily  depen- 
dent upon  the  optical  portion,  and  yet  there  is  found  in  this 
literature  little  discussion  upon  this  subject  compared  with 
the  space  devoted  to  the  mechanical  construction.  This  is 
very  natural,  of  course,  because  there  are  relatively  few  capable 
of  comprehending  the  optical  principles  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  microscopical  lenses  while  there  are  many  who  can 
understand  and  even  design  mechanical  features. 

But  the  true  microscopist,  be  he  expert  or  tyro,  entertains 
for  his  instrument  that  same  devotion  and  affectionate  regard 
which  animates  the  bibliophile  in  his  care  of  rare  first  editions 
or  the  artist  as  he  treasures  the  originals  of  the  masters. 
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But  with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  consequent 
specialization,  the  interest  of  workers  in  their  common  tool 
gives  way  to  a  class  consciousness  based  upon  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  applied,  and  so  we  hear  less  and  less  of  microscopical 
societies  and  more  of  histological,  cytological,  embryological, 
bacteriological  and  other  organizations. 

This  retrospect  upon  the  history  of  the  microscope  is  most 
pleasing,  especially  to  Philadelphians,  because  in  this  city  and 
in  this  country,  notable  contributions  were  made  toward  the 
development  of  the  instrument.  I  should  like,  if  time  per- 
mitted, to  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  because,  as  a 
by-product  of  the  Germanization  of  our  science,  our  own  most 
worthy  and  devoted  manufacturers  suffered  a  humiliating  lack  of 
appreciation  and  support,  from  which  they  are  only  now  recov- 
ering. 

It  is  more  to  my  present  purpose  however,  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  large  significance  which  attaches  to  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  such  tools  of  our  mind  and  hands  as  the  micro- 
scope is. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  multitudinous  adventitious  aids  to 
thinking  and  doing  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  much  we  are 
dependent  upon  them.  This  reliance  upon  things  outside  our- 
selves is,  however,  not  of  such  a  sort  as  to  concern  mere  exist- 
ence, although  that  might  be  seriously  threatened.  There  are 
existing  savage  tribes  which  maintain  themselves  under  condi- 
tions as  primitive  almost  as  those  which  confronted  our  most 
remote  ancestors.  A  man  taken  from  a  civilization  of  highest 
development  might  also  survive  if  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Mere  existence  may  indeed  be  maintained  by  the  use 
of  our  unaided  powers. 

There  may  also  be  present  under  these  simple  social  conditions 
a  full  measure  of  happiness,  contentment  and  virtue.  That 
ideal  of  society  where  each  man  respects  the  right  of  his  fellows 
and  contributes  generously  to  the  common  good  has  many 
times  been  realized,  to  a  degree,  under  conditions  of  life  where 
the  inherent  capacity  of  the  individual  was  almost  his  sole 
resource. 
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It  is  not  that  the  native  capacity  of  the  man  of  the  highly 
complex  civilization  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  simple 
savage,  either.  There  are  in  our  own  midst  many  men,  only 
a  few  generations  removed  from  savagery,  who  make  good  use 
of  our  common  aids  to  thought  and  work.  In  Japan  we  have 
an  example  of  a  whole  nation,  changed  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  from  a  people,  not  largely  dependent  upon  artificial 
aids  of  living,  to  one  employing  all  the  manifold  machines  with 
which  we  carry  on  our  western  life.  An  anatomical  study  of 
the  brains  of  modern  savage  and  civilized  man  does  not  betray 
any  pronounced  structural  difference  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  great  difference  in  their  modes  of  life.  Clearly  their 
divergence  is  due  in  large  part  to  extrinsic  and  not  to  intrinsic 
conditions. 

But  these  extrinsic  differences  are  the  works  men  have 
wrought  and  these  are  the  result  of  their  mental  operations- 
how  then  can  races  be  structurally  so  much  alike?  This  is  due, 
not  to  great  differences  between  individuals  of  the  two  types, 
but  to  accumulated  racial  or  group  divergence,  the  outcome  of 
a  habit  of  conserving  the  attainments  of  the  past  upon  which 
are  developed  extension  of  old  methods  or  the  invention  of 
new  ones.  A  person  born  into  a  highly  civilized  state  inherits 
little  in  his  own  body  to  distinguish  him  from  early  ancestors, 
but  he  does  come  upon  a  field  of  effort  cleared  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  natural  environment  and  provided  with  means 
for  quickly  bringing  the  accumulated  experiences  of  the  ages 
to  bear  upon  his  daily  problems.  In  a  sense  each  generation 
begins  where  the  former  left  off,  and  the  problem  of  great  insist- 
ence is  that  which  comes  in  the  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  this 
swelling  stream  of  knowledge  and  purposeful  circumstance. 
Our  own  time,  above  all  others,  plunges  ahead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  means  to  lessen  the  restraints  of  time  and  space.  We 
hand  to  our  descendants  exact  records  not  only  of  large  events, 
but  of  the  voice,  features  and  movements  of  individuals.  Where 
we  grope  through  shards,  fragments  and  ashes  for  an  insight 
into  the  past,  those  who  follow  us  may  enact  the  familiar 
daily  life  of  our  times  as  they  will  not  lack  feature,  tone  or 
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color  to  compare  with  their  own.  We  draw  ever  nearer  to  a 
comprehension  of  that  great  plan  of  which  we  are  a  part  and 
into  which  we  seem  destined  to  project  a  conscious  participa- 
tion. Each  step  we  take  in  this  direction  we  record  with  increas- 
ing accuracy  of  means,  and  each  future  step  becomes  progres- 
sively easier  because  of  this  accumulated  experience.  Less  and 
less  are  we  the  creatures  of  blind  circumstance  and  more  and 
more  do  we  control  and  shape  our  destiny.  Within  rigid  limita- 
tions prescribed  by  the  nature  of  our  own  material  substance, 
we  may  hope  to  enlarge  our  control  over  external  circumstance, 
even  the  configuration  of  continents  and  the  change  of  seasons. 

All  these  things  come  to  us  by  a  comprehension  of  our  own 
selves  and  of  our  material  surroundings,  and  this  comprehension 
results  from  the  extension  of  our  powers  of  perception.  We 
seem  not  to  exceed  men  of  ancient  civilizations  in  the  power  of 
abstract  throught.  So  far  as  it  was  conceivable  for  the  human 
mind  to  go  in  an  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  existence  the 
Greeks  and  others  before  them  went.  In  feeling  and  in  expres- 
sion they  traveled  far  and  left  records  of  their  journeys  in  great 
arts,  literatures  and  philosophies.  They  reached  out  with 
the  unaided  senses  of  the  human  understanding  and  gathered 
largely  of  the  common  experiences  of  lif e. 

But  in  many  ways  the  walls  of  their  world  pressed  narrowly 
upon  them.  They  might  conceive  of  all  the  possibilities  of 
existence  but  they  could  not  decide  among  them.  Great 
dieletic  skill  was  theirs,  and  the  solution  of  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  life  turned  upon  the  ability  of  the  protagonist  to  outwit 
his  opponents  in  argument.  Typical  of  this  method,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  dialogue  of  Plato  between  Protagoras  and  Socrates 
upon  the  virtues.  Socrates  professes  himself  a  disinterested 
lover  of  truth,  but  his  method  of  arriving  at  it  seems  very 
peculiar  to  a  modern  seeker  after  this  virtue.  By  cunning  he 
entraps  his  opponent  into  the  admission  that  everything  has 
but  one  opposite  and  then  forces  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
but  one  virtue.  There  is  no  effort  to  exhaust  all  the  possibilities 
of  arriving  at  an  exact  determination  of  the  facts,  but  after  the 
choice  of  one  line  of  investigation  is  made  the  rule  is  to  hold 
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rigidly  to  this  regardless  of  where  it  leads.  It  may  indeed  be 
true  that  Plato  was  not  endeavoring  to  settle  this  question,  but 
rather  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  Sophists,  but  in  doing  so  he 
exalted  the  method  of  Socrates  which  would  ill  serve  in  the 
solution  of  a  scientific  problem.  Of  this  method  Francis  Bacon 
says  in  his  Novum  Organum,  "But  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks 
was  professional  and  disputatious  and  thus  most  adverse  to  the 
investigation  of  truth."  This  is  the  voice  of  one  who  has  looked 
back  over  the  centuries  under  the  thrall  of  Greek  authority  and 
has  seen  little  good  work  coming  from  them.  He  speaks  bitterly 
but  with  much  justice.  As  a  support  to  this  position  he  quotes 
another  civilization.  "Nor  must  we  omit  the  opinion,  or  rather 
prophecy,"  he  says,  "of  an  Egyptian  priest  with  regard  to  the 
Greeks,  that  they  would  forever  remain  children,  without  any 
antiquity  of  knowledge  or  knowledge  of  antiquity;  for  they 
certainly  have  this  in  common  with  children  that  they  are  prone 
to  talking,  and  incapable  of  generation,  their  wisdom  being 
loquacious  and  unproductive  of  effects." 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  microscope  ? 
It  happens  that  this  instrument  came  into  existence  almost 
with  the  Renaissance  and  in  many  ways  is  an  embodiment  of 
the  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  civilizations.  As 
a  type  of  this  distinction  I  wish  to  treat  it. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  enlarged  means  of  percep- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  society  came  early  in  the  new  day.  A 
clear  realization  of  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Bacon  when  he 
wrote,  "  ...  for  since  every  interpretation  of  nature  sets 
out  from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular  fixed  and  well- 
established  road,  from  the  perception  of  the  senses  to  those  of 
the  understanding  (which  are  true  of  notions  and  axioms),  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  the  representatives  or 
ministerings  of  the  senses  are  more  abundant  and  accurate, 
everything  else  must  be  more  easy  and  successful."  In  another 
place  he  shows  appreciation  of  the  value  of  new  aids  to  the 
senses  in  these  words,  "...  the  introduction  of  great 
inventions  appears  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  human 
actions,  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it;  for  they  assigned 
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divine  honors  to  authors  of  inventions  but  only  heroic  honors 
to  those  who  displayed  civil  merit  (such  as  the  founders  of  cities 
and  empires,  legislators,  the  deliverers  of  their  countries  from 
lasting  misfortunes,  the  quellers  of  tyrants,  and  the  like)."  In 
the  early  seventeenth  century  there  were  not  so  many  of  the 
mechanical  aids  to  the  senses,  but  he  points  out  appreciatively 
how  the  compass,  printing  types,  and  gunpowder  had  enlarged 
the  range  of  experience.  Oddly  enough  he  saw  but  little 
promise  in  the  newly  invented  microscope,  but  does  say  that 
if  "the  latent  minutiae  and  irregularities  of  gems,  liquids,  wine, 
blood,  wounds  and  many  other  things  could  be  rendered  visible, 
the  greatest  advantage  would,  without  doubt,  be  derived." 
How  great  this  advantage  proved  to  be  when  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  do  what  he  postulated  only  those  of  us  now  living 
can  say. 

There  is  of  course  always  a  danger  in  fastening  upon  one 
element  of  a  complex  as  distinctive  and  typical,  and  in  choosing 
to  use  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  representing  the  differences 
between  two  civilizations  I  can  not  hope  to  have  escaped  these 
pitfalls.  So  many  elements  complicate  problems  of  human  rela- 
tions that  a  resolution  of  them  into  groups  of  more  or  less 
importance  verges  upon  the  presumptuous.  If  it  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  I  do  not  represent  the  microscope  as  the 
measure  of  differences,  but  select  it  merely  as  indicative  of 
the  underlying  diversities  of  character  in  the  peoples  of  two 
ages  I  may  avoid  misconception. 

Another  difficulty  arises  when  we  seek  a  place  to  apply  the 
test.  In  our  modern  life  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  our  material 
surroundings  into  which  the  investigative  eye  of  the  microscope 
does  not  penetrate.  The  whole  of  our  biological  science  rests 
largely  upon  microscopical  observation  and  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places  we  happen  upon  instances  of  its  contribution  to 
our  welfare  and  happiness.  Should  we  however,  seek  out  that 
aspect  of  the  subject  which  has  the  most  general  appeal  and 
comes  most  nearly  home  to  us  we  must  regard  it  in  relation  to 
those  times  when  we  seem  most  at  the  mercy  of  our  surround- 
ings— at  those  times,  when,  indeed,  we  are  more  strongly  inclined 
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to  doubt  any  relation  to  divinity  and  see  only  the  obvious  and 
corroding  touch  of  material  existence.  When  disease  strikes 
us  we  are  readiest  to  loose  our  intellectual  anchorage  and  accept 
as  pilots  both  ignorance  and  superstition.  In  such  emergencies 
how  do  we  of  this  day  stand  in  relation  to  men  of  other  great 
civilizations,  as  a  result  of  what  the  microscope  has  taught  us? 

Let  us  make  our  comparison  with  that  time  and  people 
universally  held  up  to  us  as  a  model  in  all  things  by  those  who 
find  their  chief  inspiration  and  guidance  in  the  past.  How 
much  of  all  those  things  which  we  hold  to  be  of  most  good  do 
we  lose  in  the  face  of  threatening  plague  as  compared  with 
the  people  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pericles  under  similar 
conditions  ? 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  "glory  that  was  Greece,"  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  declare  a  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  the 
great  achievements  of  this  great  people.  We  owe  them  so  much 
that  words  can  not  express  our  indebtedness.  Did  we  fail  to 
profit  by  all  their  achievements  we  would  be  a  most  foolish 
and  ungrateful  people.  Should  we  however  seek  out  the  most 
effective  way  of  expressing  ingratitude  I  can  conceive  no  one 
more  suitable  than  to  accept  their  legacy  of  works  and  to 
reject  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  progress  through  which 
they  were  obtained.  It  is  therefore  in  no  spirit  of  derogation 
that  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  how  this  fabric  of  civilization 
weakened  under  strain,  for  by  recognizing  what  was  defective 
in  it  we  can  more  effectively  strengthen  our  own  contribution 
to  that  general  labor  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  race, 
and  can  better  build  those  tools  which  make  its  conduct  more 
rapid  and  certain. 

Consider  then  that  Athens,  whose  art  is  a  model  to  this  day, 
whose  philosophies  compass  the  range  of  human  understanding, 
whose  political  existence  was  so  ordered  as  to  bring  reasonable 
opportunities  to  its  citizens,  and  whose  military  organization 
was  so  developed  as  to  protect  it  from  enemies  without.  Innum- 
erable word  pictures  could  be  quoted  to  recall  to  your  mind  all 
that  was  fair  and  beautiful  in  that  wonderful  old  city.  It  would 
however  be  a  matter  of  supererogation  before  such  an  audience 
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to  do  more  than  to  ask  you  to  recall  this  fair  picture  of  human 
achievement. 

Into  the  harbor  of  this  city,  in  the  year  430  B.  C.  there  came 
a  ship  bearing  a  man  sick  unto  death,  upon  whose  body  were 
unsightly  sores — he  was  the  harbinger  of  the  great  plague. 
Soon  there  were  others  stricken  in  like  manner  and  as  days 
passed  their  numbers  grew  until  there  were  none  left  to  care  for 
the  sick  or  to  bury  the  dead.  The  beautiful  streets  became 
offensive  with  rotting  corpses,  the  marble  masterpieces  of  the 
Acropolis  looked  upon  a  scene  of  terror  and  desolation,  the  halls 
of  learning  resounded  to  the  babble  of  superstition,  and  the 
temples  were  places  of  abandonment.  What  a  picture  of 
tragedy  is  that  drawn  by  Thucydides  in  the  ordered  phrases 
with  which  he  tells  of  his  own  personal  experiences. — "For  a 
while  physicians,  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
sought  to  apply  remedies;  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  they  them- 
selves were  among  the  first  victims,  because  they  oftenest 
came  into  contact  with  it.  No  human  art  was  of  any  avail, 
and  as  to  supplications  in  temples,  inquiries  of  oracles,  and  the 
like,  they  were  utterly  useless,  and  at  last  men  were  overpowered 
by  the  calamity  and  gave  up  all  remedies.  .  .  .  The  malady 
took  a  form  not  to  be  described,  and  the  fury  with  which  it 
fastened  upon  each  sufferer  was  too  much  for  human  nature  to 
endure.  .  .  .  No  constitution  was  of  itself  strong  enough 
to  resist  or  weak  enough  to  escape  the  attacks;  the  disease 
carried  off  all  alike  and  defied  every  mode  of  treatment.  .  .  . 
The  dead  lay  as  they  had  died,  one  upon  another,  while  others 
hardly  alive  wallowed  in  the  streets  and  crawled  about  every 
fountain  craving  for  water.  The  temples  in  which  they  lodged 
were  full  of  the  corpses  of  those  who  had  died  in  them;  for  the 
violence  of  the  calamity  was  such  that  men,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  grew  reckless  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.  .  .  . 
Men  who  had  hitherto  concealed  their  indulgence  in  pleasure 
now  grew  bolder.  For,  seeing  the  sudden  change — how  the 
rich  died  in  a  minute,  and  those  who  had  nothing  immediately 
inherited  their  property— they  reflected  that  life  and  riches 
were  alike  transitory,  and  they  resolved  to  enjoy  themselves 
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while  they  could,  and  to  think  only  of  pleasure.  ...  No 
fear  of  God  or  law  of  man  deterred  a  criminal.  Those  who  saw 
all  perishing  alike  thought  that  the  worship  or  neglect  of  the 
gods  made  no  difference.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  grevious 
calamity  which  now  afflicted  the  Athenians." 

Thus  in  a  brief  time  all  the  worthy  structure  of  years  had  fallen 
about  the  ears  of  those  who  built  it.  Philosophy  was  helpless 
to  assist  in  the  stay  of  the  invisible  terror  which  walked  the 
streets  of  the  city;  there  was  no  comfort  in  dieletics  or  cheer 
in  rhetoric.  The  highest  civilization  perhaps  the  world  had 
known  to  that  time  was  at  the  mercy  of  external  forces  of  which 
it  had  no  knowledge  and  over  which  it  exercised  no  control. 
Not  even  the  simplest  savage  in  the  desert  could  have  been 
more  helpless  before  this  unseen  enemy.  The  high  intellectual 
development  of  the  Athenian  served  him  no  purpose  in  this 
extremity — his  life  was  forfeit  to  an  enemy  whose  kind  he 
had  neglected  to  consider. 

Can  it  with  justice  be  said  that  this  incident  is  typical  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Greek  civilization  and  not  an  extremity 
into  which  any  people  might  be  driven.  I  think  that  it  can. 
They  were  as  a  man  who  builds  a  beautiful  house  and  concerns 
himself  not  about  the  quality  of  the  materials  in  it  or  the  security 
of  the  place  upon  which  he  establishes  it,  so  long  as  it  pleases 
his  fancy.  The  Greeks'  view  of  Nature  was  that  which  came  to 
them  through  the  use  of  their  unaided  senses.  With  all  the 
freshness  of  the  childish  imagination  they  conceived  the  various 
possibilities  lying  open  in  the  manifold  contingencies  of  life. 
By  clash  of  wits  they  struck  out  the  alternative  conceptions 
of  each  circumstance,  and  they  left  few  unconsidered  possi- 
bilities. By  careful  enough  search  it  is  possible  to  find  that  for 
many  of  our  scientific  theories  there  were  prototypes  in  Greek 
philosophy.  But  this  is  not  so  wonderful  as  it  seems,  for,  in 
some  measure,  it  is  true  of  each  ancient  civilization  and  may 
even  be  affirmed  of  peoples  not  adjudged  of  high  development. 

An  example  may  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  theory  of 
organic  evolution  was  established  by  Darwin  only  sixty  years 
ago  and  now  forms  the  guiding  concept  in  all  biological  studies. 
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It  worked  a  revolution  in  our  entire  view  of  Nature  and  its 
influence  has  permeated  almost  all  fields  of  human  thought. 
Scarcely  any  limit  can  be  placed  upon  its  influence  over  our 
present  civilization.  A  misconception  of  it  by  one  nation  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  terrible  war  through  which  we  have 
just  passed.  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  theory  of  evolution, 
as  a  theory.  It  has  clearly  been  stated  again  and  again  by 
thinkers  of  all  ages,  and  among  the  Greeks  there  were  several 
excellent  formulations  of  it.  The  same  idea  finds  expression 
in  the  philosophy  of  savage  tribes  and  a  careful  attention  to 
the  arguments  of  children  will  demonstrate  its  spontaneous 
suggest! veness.  There  are  but  two  possibilities — things  are  as 
they  are  because  they  were  made  so,  or  they  have  become  such 
by  the  transformation  of  preexisting  unlike  things.  These  two 
ideas  are  bound  to  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  question,  and  each  is  certain  to  have  advocates.  It  is 
Darwin's  merit  that  he  brought  the  alternatives  to  a  test  and 
decided  between  them  on  the  basis  of  experience.  Not  so  with 
the  Greek  philosophers.  They  argued  pro  and  con  and  left  the 
question  where  it  was  without  possibility  of  solution.  Thus  it 
was  with  most  of  their  conceptions  of  Nature. 

To  account  for  the  plagues  which  afflicted  them  they  had 
many  explanations  of  supernatural  and  other  sorts.  Each  man, 
as  his  character  inclined,  sought  for  a  cause  adequate  to  the 
terrible  affliction,  and  for  most  nothing  less  than  a  supernatural 
agency  would  seem  sufficient.  But  there  were  sure  to  be  some 
who  would  reason  by  analogy  that,  since  they  suffered  some  of 
their  ills  through  large  natural  enemies,  and  others  through 
smaller  and  thus  by  degrees  to  those  on  the  margin  of  invisi- 
bility, there  must  be  still  others  beyond  the  range  of  vision  and 
that  their  great  misery  was  due  to  some  of  these. 

So  far  as  demonstrating  the  truth  of  any  of  their  explanations 
goes,  one  man  was  as  well  placed  as  the  other,  and  it  might 
even  be  a  matter  of  definition  whether  the  invisible  were  not 
the  supernatural.  There  were  no  means  of  applying  tests  to 
discover  the  presence  of  natural  agencies,  and  of  course  no  com- 
prehension of  methods  to  combat  the  action  of  only  suspected 
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enemies.  The  method  of  abstract  reasoning  upon  common 
experience  therefore  failed  the  Athenians  in  this  emergency  as 
it  was  bound  to  do  in  most  cases.  Under  similar  circumstances 
how  does  our  own  civilization  reason  and  act? 

This  past  year  another  plague  swept  over  the  much  enlarged 
known  world  and  left  in  its  trail  a  destruction  of  life  which 
scientific  men  cannot  but  regard  as  a  strong  reflection  upon 
their  attainments.  Hundreds  of  people  died  in  Philadelphia 
and  there  was  anxiety  and  fear  among  all  classes.  The  ordinary 
means  of  caring  for  the  dead  were  inadequate  and  we  were 
distressed  at  the  treatment  given  them  in  many  cases.  It  was 
not  a  time  which  we  can  regard  with  much  satisfaction.  And 
yet  the  life  of  our  city  went  on  without  appreciable  disturbance 
of  its  course.  There  was  no  universal  terror,  no  loss  of  intellec- 
tual balance,  no  resort  to  superstitious  observances,  no  relin- 
quishment  of  the  common  safeguards  to  sanity.  A  stranger 
within  our  gates  would  have  noted  few  unusual  circumstances 
except  more  frequent  passages  of  ambulance  and  hearse. 

What  stood  between  us  and  the  terror  that  prostrated 
Athens  ?  Nothing  but  a  secure  knowledge  of  the  general  nature 
of  such  visitations.  Ignorant  though  we  might  be  of  the 
specific  cause  of  the  influenza  we  were  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  diseases  flourish  and  had  means  with 
which  to  meet  them  intelligently.  Instead  of  being  helpless 
victims  we  exercised  some  measure  of  control  over  our  sur- 
roundings. It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  moreover  when  we  shall 
be  able,  not  only  to  control,  but  to  eradicate  all  the  plagues 
and  pests  which  afflict  us.  Methods  are  developed,  many  of 
the  conditions  are  known,  and  for  several  of  our  most  destructive 
diseases  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  into  practice  a  few  well 
known  measures  in  order  to  free  the  race  from  their  menace. 

Could  some  reincarnated  Athenian  witness  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  mankind  toward  these  invasions  of  disease  we 
can  imagine  him  enquiring  regarding  the  powerful  god  to 
whom  we  turned  for  protection  in  our  extremity.  What  would 
be  his  amazement  and  incredulity  when  we  should  indicate 
to  him  that  insignificant  and  incredible  combination  of  a  brass 
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tube  with  a  bit  of  glass  at  either  end  as  our  protector?  And 
yet,  in  very  truth,  that  would  be  an  exact  answer  to  such  a 
question.  Where  the  Greek,  in  ignorance  of  the  world  in  which 
he  had  to  live,  called  upon  supernatural  aid  for  succor  in  time 
of  trouble,  we  have  applied  our  intelligence  to  a  rigid  determina- 
tion of  the  material  conditions  which  confront  us.  Where  our 
natural  powers  are  insufficient  we  have  enlarged  them  by  the 
invention  of  new  methods  and  instruments  and  by  the  improve- 
ment of  old  ones. 

Among  these  inventions  few  instruments  are  more  potent 
for  good  than  the  microscope.  In  appearance  it  is  indeed 
insignificant  enough,  but  it  represents  an  idea  as  big  as  our  whole 
cosmic  conception.  It  stands  for  an  appeal  to  Nature  herself 
for  an  understanding  of  Nature.  Our  brass  tube  with  its  bits 
of  glass  to  cap  the  ends  when  directed  to  the  heavens  reveals 
new  worlds  and  their  relations  and  demonstrates  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  our  own;  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
substance  of  a  diseased  body  it  exposes  the  invading  organism 
which  has  caused  the  disturbance  of  normal  health.  In  macro- 
cosm and  microcosm  it  reveals  facts  and  causes  and  permits 
the  formulation  of  rules  of  conduct  which  are  in  accord  with 
Nature's  laws.  The  microscope  is  a  symbol  of  all  those  adventi- 
tious aids  to  adjustment  with  our  surroundings  which  are 
necessary  for  harmonious  living.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
presence  of  bacteria  we  can  not  protect  ourselves  against  them. 
Knowledge  of  fact  is  a  necessary  condition  of  purposeful 
adaptation. 

The  microscope  has  stood  from  the  beginning  of  our  modern 
time  as  a  symbol  of  that  attitude — it  is  a  concrete  embodiment 
of  the  means  whereby  we  seek  to  come  into  a  real  understanding 
of  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  conceive  they  might  be.  How 
this  works  out  in  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  race  I  have  attempted  to  show  by  this  appeal 
to  medical  history. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  should  merely  maintain  ourselves 
against  destruction.  If  we  are  indeed  a  consciously  participating 
agent  in  natural  evolution  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent  of  such 
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participation  is  in  direct  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
materials  and  circumstances  involved.  How  is  the  microscope 
aiding  in  this  larger  comprehension  of  our  place  in  Nature? 
It  is  characteristic  of  our  mental  processes,  when  confronted 
by  any  problem  involving  a  complex  of  structures  or  elements, 
to  analyze  or  reduce  the  aggregate  into  its  constituent  parts. 
We  continue  this  process  until  we  come  as  near  as  we  can  to 
the  unit  elements  concerned.  Thus,  when  we  wish  to  under- 
stand the  structure  and  operation  of  our  own  body,  we  first 
note  that  there  are  certain  assemblages  of  parts  into  systems 
for  the  performance  of  particular  functions.  These  systems 
are  constituted  of  organs,  each  of  which  contributes  in  a  specific 
way  to  the  coordinated  work  of  the  whole  group.  So  far  we 
can  go  with  our  ordinary  powers  of  vision,  but  beyond  this  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  With  it  we 
continue  the  analysis  and  find  that  each  organ  is  made  up  of 
characteristic  subdivisions,  or  tissues,  arranged  in  a  particular 
way.  Although  there  are  many  parts  to  the  body  it  is  found 
that  there  are  only  four  types  of  these  tissues  which  are  variously 
combined  and  arranged  to  constitute  the  organs  and  systems. 
Upon  a  further  analysis  of  the  tissues  it  appears  that  they  are 
constituted  of  repeated  units  of  characteristic  form  in  each  case. 
These  ultimate  units,  or  cells,  while  differing  in  each  tissue, 
have  certain  fundamental  elements  common  to  all,  their  diversi- 
ties being  due  to  modifications  of  these  instead  of  to  the  presence 
of  unique  parts.  Such  an  analysis  can  be  made  with  the  crudest 
of  microscopes  and  was,  in  fact,  thus  accomplished.  Within 
a  few  years  of  the  invention  of  the  compound  microscope  that 
talented  and  eccentric  Englishman,  Robert  Hooke,  who  claimed 
to  antedate  Newton  in  formulating  the  law  of  gravity  and 
Huygens  in  the  invention  of  the  balance  spring  of  the  watch, 
clearly  observed  and  described  the  composition  of  plant  tissue 
out  of  repeated  units  or  cells.  Curiously  enough  this  observa- 
tion was  made  in  the  same  year  as  that  which  witnessed  the 
great  plague  in  London.  But  once  more  it  required  two  cen- 
turies to  carry  the  conception  beyond  this  simple  observation 
to  the  generalization  that  all  plants  and  animals  are  composed 
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of  these  cellular  units.  This  was  one  of  the  first  but  most  funda- 
mental contributions  of  the  microscope  to  a  broad  conception 
of  organisms,  because  it  showed  the  community  of  structure 
between  even  plants  and  animals. 

With  improvements  in  the  microscope  it  was  possible  to 
push  this  analysis  still  further  and  to  show  the  composition  of 
the  cell  out  of  even  smaller  parts.  Here  the  most  extreme  refine- 
ment of  microscope  construction  is  required,  for  we  deal  with 
particles  of  matter  approaching  the  molecular  in  size.  Just 
how  minute  are  these  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  unit  of  life 
processes  may  be  roughly  expressed  by  saying  that  an  area 
of  the  size  of  a  pin  head  may  require  several  thousand  cells  to 
cover  it,  and  that  within  one  of  these  cells  we  can  distinguish 
parts  less  than  a  thousandth  of  its  total  volume. 

Certain  of  these  infinitesimal  particles  are  of  such  constant 
and  regular  form  and  character  as  to  be  capable  of  recognition 
not  only  in  all  the  cells  of  an  individual  but  also  in  those  of 
other  members  of  the  same  species.  There  is  revealed  here 
an  extreme  of  accuracy  in  organization  that  entirely  exceeds 
our  powers  of  comprehension.  This  bare  fact  in  itself  would 
be  wonderful  enough  and  its  determination  a  sufficient  commen- 
tary upon  the  precision  of  the  microscope,  but  this  observation 
has  a  significance  much  beyond  its  obvious  implications.  There 
are  many  observations  resulting  from  microscopical  studies  to 
show  that  certain  of  these  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  cell  are 
of  fundamental  importance  to  its  operation,  and  if  removed  as 
a  group,  prevent  its  function  as  a  living  unit.  It  is  further 
observed  that,  at  certain  periods  in  the  life  history  of  organisms, 
when  they  individually  consist  of  but  a  single  one  of  these 
units,  the  ultimate  distinctive  particles  undergo  movements 
and  distributions  exactly  paralleling  the  relations  of  characters 
between  parents  and  offspring.  They  present,  indeed,  a  visible 
mechanism  of  heredity,  from  a  study  of  which  we  can  postulate 
the  behavior  of  characters  in  successive  generations.  As  the 
astronomer  with  his  telescope  trained  on  the  sky  detects  facts 
of  movement  in  the  stars  which  enable  him  to  calculate  their 
future  evolutions,  so  the  modern  biologist  with  his  now  much 
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specialized  adaptation  of  the  early  telescope  to  terrestrial 
observations,  notes  the  movements  in  his  microcosm  and 
prophesies  their  results  in  the  development  of  characters  in 
the  bodies  of  the  next  generation.  The  microscope  has  thus 
become  a  test  instrument  of  all  our  theories  of  heredity  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  future  improvement  of  the  human 
stock  may  depend  upon  the  degree  and  accuracy  of  our  analysis 
of  those  microscopic  bridges  of  protoplasm  which  connect  parent 
and  offspring. 

Indeed  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  put  any  limits  upon  the 
influence  which  the  microscope  may  have  upon  human  welfare 
and  happiness.  Ignorance  can  be  bliss  only  to  those  for  whom 
reasoning  holds  no  charm,  and,  such  as  they  find  existence 
bearing  more  heavily  upon  them  as  the  world  moves  on. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  see  in  this  appeal  to  the 
realities  of  life  a  lowering  of  standards  of  thought.  To  such 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  naked  contact  of  the  mind  with  great 
problems,  they  have  a  sympathy,  bordering  upon  devotion, 
with  those  peoples  who  sought  a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
existence  through  the  method  of  abstract  thought. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  such  people  take  a  very 
narrow  view  of  life.  In  some  way  all  of  our  understanding  is 
based  upon  what  comes  to  us  through  our  senses.  It  may  be 
that  many  of  those  things  which  we  evolve  from  our  inner 
consciousness  show  no  immediate  relation  to  sense  impressions, 
but  they  are  certainly  the  result  of  some  action  through  the 
senses  upon  our  material  substance.  We  are  such  a  reservoir 
as  it  were,  of  the  sense  impressions  of  our  ancestors,  near  and 
remote,  that  we  can  never  dissociate  our  minds  from  reality 
and  truthfully  speak  of  abstract  conceptions.  The  best  the 
mind  can  do  is  to  project  itself  somewhat  beyond  the  point  of 
material  contact  and  to  infer  the  natural  course  of  events. 
But  by  the  mere  comprehension  of  the  substance  within  which 
these  mental  processes  occur  there  is  opened  up  the  prospect 
of  an  objective  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  thought. 

Here  again  the  microscope  must  be  our  dependence.  We 
examine  the  brain  and  find  it  made  up  of  nerve  cells  and  fibers. 
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By  many  means  we  connect  the  function  of  thought  with  the 
cells.  These  are  found  to  be  proportionate  in  number  to  the 
mental  stature  of  the  individual,  they  are  traced  in  their  develop- 
ment and  found  to  correspond  in  time  of  their  differentiation 
to  the  appearance  of  definite  reactions  of  the  body;  some 
groups  are  experimentally  connected  with  the  performance  of 
certain  mental  acts,  and  finally  within  the  cells  discrete  parts 
are  found  to  decrease  with  mental  activity.  In  other  words, 
a  precise  connection  is  established  between  material  change  and 
thought.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  beginning,  but  of  most  funda- 
mental importance.  We  have  reached  a  state  where  mind  can 
look  in  upon  itself  and  perceive  something  of  the  objective 
nature  of  its  processes.  Who  can  say  where  such  a  study  will 
lead  us — who  would  dare  put  a  limit  to  the  analysis  of  the 
processes  of  thought? 

The  significance  of  such  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  mental 
operations  can  not  be  overestimated.  By  all  our  studies  we 
are  convinced  that  the  human  mind  is  the  culmination  of  a 
progressive  series  of  evolutionary  steps,  leading  from  a  very 
simple  brain  up  to  the  exceedingly  complex  organ  within  which 
our  thinking  is  done.  This  marvelous  structure,  however,  shows 
nothing  that  is  strictly  unique,  but  only  a  greater  development 
and  refinement  of  simpler  elements  in  lower  forms.  But  appar- 
ently it  has  led  to  a  new  situation,  for  through  this  instrumen- 
tality, a  product  of  the  evolutionary  forces  is  able  to  look  back 
upon  the  steps  of  its  past  history  and  to  comprehend,  in  some 
measure,  the  nature  and  meaning  of  these.  It  conceives  an 
instrument  for  the  enlargement  of  its  perceptions  and  turns 
this  upon  itself  for  the  purpose  of  self  analysis.  The  mind  here 
does  not  practice  thought  to  perfect  itself  in  the  act  of  thinking 
but  subjects  its  operative  mechanism  to  objective  study.  When 
this  can  be  done  thoroughly  the  result  will  be  that  we  can  say: 
A  certain  change  in  the  substance  of  a  cell  is  followed  by  a 
definite  process  of  thought,  by  experiment  it  is  found  that  a 
given  procedure  facilitates  the  extent  and  character  of  this 
substance  and  so  renders  easier  and  more  exact  its  form  of 
action. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  by  the  microscopical  study  of  the  brains 
of  men  gifted  with  constructive  imaginations  of  high  order  we 
discovered  the  material  basis  of  this  faculty  in  the  cells  and 
learned  how  to  increase  or  strengthen  it.  In  time  there  would 
be  produced  men  who  could  more  fully  comprehend  the  course 
of  evolutionary  processes  until  finally  there  would  be  those 
capable  of  consciously  directing  them.  We  hear  much  of  the 
superman,  but  little  of  his  method  of  coming  into  being.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  will  fortuitously  happen  into 
existence,  or  that  ordinary  man,  merely  by  taking  thought  unto 
himself,  may  rise  to  heights  of  superexcellence.  A  calm  dis- 
passionate study  of  the  past  history  of  living  things  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  measure  of  progress  upward  is  the  development 
of  the  brain.  Man  stands  at  the  top  of  the  series,  comparatively 
weak  in  many  ways,  but  incomparably  strong  in  the  possession 
of  a  brain  by  which  he  more  fully  comprehends  the  nature  and 
relation  of  things.  Because  of  this  he  commands,  or  will  com- 
mand, all  other  creatures;  and  because  he  is  capable  of  producing 
instruments  which  immeasurably  enlarge  his  native  powers,  he 
may  hope  to  gain  a  much  fuller  control  of  his  environment. 

Important  as  this  is,  however,  it  is  much  more  necessary 
that  he  come  to  an  understanding  of  his  own  inherent  nature. 
For  many  centuries  he  has  sought  to  do  this  by  empirical  means, 
trying  every  plan  that  suggested  itself.  Notable  progress  has 
been  made,  and  this  method  is  still  our  main  reliance,  but  it 
has  demonstrated  very  clear  limitations  and  no  very  great 
advance  in  the  understanding  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
processes  by  this  means  has  been  made  in  recent  times.  This  so 
impresses  some  of  our  thinkers  that  they  constantly  urge  the 
study  of  the  classical  authorities  as  the  only  way  of  maintaining 
even  their  standard.  But  such  a  view  disregards  our  new 
methods  of  acquiring  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  material 
basis  of  our  life  processes.  So  long  as  the  mind  had  only  its 
unaided  senses  with  which  to  gain  experience  its  progress  was 
necessarily  restricted,  but  with  a  new  eye  through  which  to 
regard  itself  and  external  objects  there  is  nothing  yet  to  indicate 
any  limitations  to  its  advance  in  understanding. 
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By  the  use  of  the  microscope  we  have  penetrated  into  the 
mystery  of  heredity  and  now  perceive  much  of  the  character 
and  operation  of  its  processes.  Also  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope we  have  learned  something  of  the  mechanism  of  thought 
so  that  we  may  hope,  by  further  refinements  of  method  and 
study,  to  control  and  develop  its  higher  manifestations.  When 
we  shall  have  arrived  at  such  a  stage  that  we  can  recognize 
and  select  the  best  type  of  brain  and  can  hand  it  on  to  future 
generations  for  further  development,  through  an  understanding 
of  the  methods  of  heredity,  we  may  hope  for  an  advance  in  the 
native  character  of  the  human  mind — something  that  has 
made  slow  progress  through  historical  time.  Eventually  there 
will  be  developed  a  type  of  mind  capable  of  understanding  and 
of  directing,  in  some  consistent  manner,  the  further  evolutionary 
processes.  It  is  no  wild  imagining  to  predict  this  because  it 
merely  carries  forward  a  line  of  development  upon  which  we 
are  already  entered.  The  hope  of  a  better  and  mightier  race 
lies  distinctly  in  this  direction  and  not  through  a  reworking 
and  restudy  of  the  accomplishments  of  former  civilizations. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  have  asked  you  to 
consider  with  me  this  afternoon  the  instrument  upon  which 
so  much  will  depend  in  this  future  progress.  In  itself  it  is 
mighty  and  fully  worthy  of  your  serious  thought,  and  it  is 
moreover,  a  symbol  of  an  altered  method  of  arriving  at  a  con- 
ception of  Nature  and  of  our  place  in  it.  Regarded  in  this  way 
it  must  have  an  interest  for  any  one  concerned  with  the  larger 
things  of  life.  Nothing  surely  can  touch  the  imagination  more 
strongly  than  to  think  of  having  a  conscious  part  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  great  plan  of  things  wherein  we  find  ourselves  involved. 
Toward  such  an  end  we  may  confidently  look,  and  as  a  means 
of  reaching  it,  our  dependence  is  largely  in  such  products  of  the 
mind  as  the  modern  microscope. 
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GOVERNMENTAL   PROVISION   FOR   THE   FAMILIES 
OF  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

BY  CARL  KELSEY 
Professor  of  Sociology 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  United  States  would  be 
drawn  into  the  war  and  would  have  to  build  up  an  enormous 
army,  the  question  of  the  arrangements  which  could  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  dependents  of  the  men  in  service  became 
extremely  important.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
the  army  by  a  draft,  it  was  recognized  that  all  classes  of  people 
would  be  affected.  In  view  of  the  experiences  of  the  govern- 
ment with  reference  to  pensions  after  the  Civil  War,  which 
amounted  to  a  sum  deemed  absolutely  impossible  by  those  who 
introduced  the  system,  it  was  sought  to  devise  some  scheme 
which  would  meet  any  situation  that  might  subsequently  arise. 
Furthermore,  it  was  believed  that  the  war  into  which  the 
United  States  was  entering  would  be  relatively  short. 

Prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war,  the  government  had 
devised  a  scheme  of  insurance  on  boats  and  cargoes.  It  was 
easy,  therefore,  to  amalgamate  with  this  a  plan  for  the  care 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  families  under  the  general  title  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  the  insurance  on  boats  and  cargoes,  so 
nothing  further  will  be  said  about  it. 

As  devised,  the  plan  of  the  government  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts : 

1.  Allotment  and  Allowance. 

2.  Compensation. 

3.  Insurance. 

These  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

(1)  Allotment— The  term  "allotment"  is  used  to  describe 
that  part  of  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  man  which  he  requests  sent 
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to  his  family.  In  the  case  of  all  enlisted  men  except  commis- 
sioned officers  an  allotment  is  compulsory  to  a  wife  or  children. 
If  good  and  sufficient  reasons  are  shown  a  man  may  be  exempted 
from  this  compulsory  allotment,  but  only  when  he  requests  to 
be  so  exempted  and  furnishes  proof  that  the  claim  is  justified. 
He  may  make  an  allotment  to  his  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters.  Such  an  allotment  is  voluntary.  The  compulsory 
allotment  to  wife  or  children  is  ordinarily  fifteen  dollars. 
The  voluntary  allotment  for  the  others  may  be  any  part  of  his 
wages,  but  if  he  wishes  an  allowance  added  he  must  allot  not 
less  than  five  dollars. 

Allowance. — Recognizing  that  a  married  man  in  the  service 
of  the  government  who  allotted  fifteen  dollars  to  his  wife  had 
not  made  adequate  provision  for  her  support,  the  government 
decided  to  add  an  additional  sum  which  is  called  an  allowance. 
The  allowance  to  the  wife  is  fifteen  dollars,  making  a  total  of 
allotment  and  allowance  of  thirty  dollars  per  month.  This 
allowance  might  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family,  but  in  no  case  could  it  exceed  fifty 
dollars.  If  a  man  had  no  wife  or  children,  but  wished  to  secure 
an  allowance  to  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  he  had  to  make 
an  allotment  of  at  least  fifteen  dollars  and  then  the  government 
would  add  an  allowance  in  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  either  parent 
or  five  dollars  for  brothers  or  sisters.  If,  however,  a  man  made 
a  fifteen-dollar  allotment  to  his  wife,  a  further  allotment  of 
five  dollars  would  secure  the  government  allowance  for  the 
other  dependents. 

(2)  Compensation  is  the  word  introduced  to  replace  the  old 
word  pension.  This  refers  to  a  sum  of  money  to  be  granted  to 
the  enlisted  man  who  was  discharged  because  of  sickness  or 
injuries,  or  who  became  disabled  within  a  certain  period  after 
discharge.  Compensation  may  also  be  granted  to  the  actual 
dependents  of  the  enlisted  man.  No  compensation  is  granted 
unless  a  man's  earning  capacity  is  reduced  more  than  ten  per 
cent.,  and  the  actual  compensation  granted  is  determined 
somewhat  upon  the  extent  of  the  disability.  If  a  man  was 
wholly  incapable  of  working,  the  compensation  granted  was 
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put  at  thirty  dollars  per  month  for  a  single  man.  Congress, 
however,  made  certain  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  by  decid- 
ing that,  where  a  man  had  lost  both  arms,  both  legs  or  both 
eyes,  his  compensation  would  be  $100  per  month  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Insurance.— To  further  protect  the  families  of  those  in 
service,  provision  was  made  for  the  development  of  a  scheme 
of  insurance.  Under  this  plan,  a  man  might  take  a  maximum 
of  $10,000  worth  of  insurance,  the  premium  for  which  was 
deducted  from  his  monthly  wage.  This  feature  was  so  enthu- 
siastically received  that  nearly  every  man  took  the  insurance, 
the  average  policy  issued  was  almost  $9,000  and  the  total  in 
effect  was  upwards  of  $38,000,000.  The  vastness  of  this  sum 
can  be  realized  only  when  we  remember  that  prior  to  the  war 
there  was  less  than  $30,000,000,000  worth  of  life  insurance  in 
force  in  the  United  States.  The  insurance  issued  was  what  is 
known  as  "term"  insurance,  and  the  cost  for  $10,000  was 
about  six  dollars  a  month  on  the  average.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  conversion  of  this  term  insurance  into  permanent  forms 
such  as  ordinary  life,  twenty-payment  on  life,  twenty-payment 
endowment,  within  five  years.  It  is  expected  by  June,  1919, 
this  process  of  conversion  will  begin.  The  rates  for  the  new 
policies  will,  of  course,  be  considerably  higher  than  for  the 
term  insurance,  but  they  will  be  lower  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
life  insurance  company,  inasmuch  as  the  government  pays  all 
the  expenses  of  management.  A  feature  of  these  policies, 
unique  so  far  as  I  know  at  the  time  they  were  planned,  is 
that  if  a  man  becomes  totally  disabled  the  insurance  becomes 
due  and  payable,  and  will  be  paid  to  him  in  monthly  instal- 
ments during  his  life.  This  feature  has  been  copied  by  some 
of  the  private  life  insurance  societies,  but  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  government  for  setting  the  example.  Inasmuch  as  con- 
version from  the  temporary  into  these  permanent  policies  is 
made  without  physical  examination,  a  man  who  has  been  in 
service  is  assured  of  the  highest  possible  grade  of  protection 
throughout  life  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  immediate  danger 
with  reference  to  this  insurance  is  that  young  men  coming  out 
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of  the  army  with  low  earning  power  will  feel  that  they  do  not 
need  or  are  unable  perhaps  to  maintain  these  policies.  Many 
are  likely  to  let  them  lapse  in  spite  of  the  liberal  provisions  for 
reinstatement  who  will  subsequently  deeply  regret  that  action. 
Friends  of  soldiers  can  do  them  no  better  service  than  to  encour- 
age them  to  maintain  their  government  insurance  as  far  as 
possible. 

It  will  be  interesting,  I  think,  to  learn  something  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  government  in  administering 
this  law.  For  a  year  the  writer  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
bureau,  and  has  had  opportunity  to  know  at  first  hand  some- 
thing of  these  problems.  Let  us  first  call  to  mind  the  physical 
situation  in  Washington.  The  new  bureau  created  which  soon 
had  approximately  twelve  thousand  employees,  had  no  available 
office  building,  and  as  a  result  is  scattered  all  over  the  city  of 
Washington  in  many  different  buildings.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  typewriters  as  well  as  stenographers  were  extremely 
hard  to  secure;  that  no  trained  force  of  supervisors  existed; 
that  few  people  understood  the  law  and  its  application  in 
difficult  cases;  that  hundreds  of  bags  of  mail  were  piled  up  in 
vacant  rooms  when  the  bureau  was  opened,  and  you  may  per- 
haps appreciate  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  task.  Add  to 
this  confusion  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  papers 
were  soon  forwarded  from  the  camps  until  the  total  of  nearly 
five  million  was  reached;  that,  roughly  speaking,  one-quarter 
of  the  enlisted  men  made  allotments  to  families ;  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  asked  to  be  exempted  from  making  the  compul- 
sory allotment,  and  your  impression  of  the  difficulty  will  grow. 
Now  mix  into  this  situation  the  further  complication  that  many 
of  these  men  were  illiterate  and  had  no  idea  how  to  spell  family 
names,  street  names,  and  not  infrequently  gave  vague  addresses 
and  for  spice,  stir  in  the  further  fact  that  in  thousands  of  cases 
facts  were  deliberately  concealed  and  misstatements  made, 
and  perhaps  you  will  begin  to  glimpse  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered at  Washington. 

To  avoid  any  possible  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  families, 
it  was  decided  to  pay  all  the  allowances  in  addition  to  the 
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allotments  made  by  the  men  out  of  their  pay  without  prelimi- 
nary investigation.  Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that  this 
was  a  mistake,  but  I  appreciate  the  reasons  which  led  the 
Treasury  to  the  decision.  No  machinery  was  immediately 
available  for  making  such  investigation,  and  although  every 
draft  board  had  the  information  on  file,  there  appeared  to  be 
no  way  of  getting  it  quickly.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
officials  of  the  Treasury,  thousands  of  checks  monthly  were 
returned  through  the  postoffice  as  undeliverable.  A  certain 
small  percentage  doubtless  went  to  individuals  of  the  same 
name  who  cashed  them  or  to  individuals  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  forge  names  and  get  them  cashed.  Moreover,  it  soon 
appeared  that  heroes  and  angels  were  not  always  made  of  the 
same  stuff.  Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations : 

A  man  whom  we  will  call  John  Jones  made  an  allotment  and 
asked  for  an  allowance  for  his  wife  and  children,  giving  correct 
names  of  the  family  and  correct  address.  Subsequently  by 
order  of  his  commanding  officer,  the  bureau  forwarded  the 
checks  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  later  again  changed 
the  address  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  postoffice. 
Upwards  of  nine  months  after  the  man  entered  service,  the  wife 
wrote  asking  why  allotment  and  allowance  had  not  been 
received.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  never  left 
her  first  address,  yet  those  checks  had  been  received  by  someone 
and  had  been  cashed,  and  the  bureau  had  had  ample  justifica- 
tion apparently  for  sending  the  checks  to  the  new  addresses. 

One  day,  a  man  came  into  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
bureau  and  expressed  himself  very  emphatically  with  reference 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  bureau  because  his  wife  had  received 
no  allotment.  Subsequent  investigation  revealed  that  he  had 
enlisted  as  a  single  man,  so  of  course  he  understood  perfectly 
well  when  he  was  in  the  office  with  his  wife  why  she  had  never 
received  anything.  In  both  of  these  cases,  and  hundreds  of 
others  that  might  be  cited,  there  was  real  suffering  and  hardship 
which  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  with  the 
bureau  and  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  although  the  bureau  was 
in  no  wise  to  blame. 
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Some  instances  have  a  much  more  humorous  tinge.  I  recall 
the  soldier  in  France  who  protested  most  vigorously  because 
his  pay  was  being  checked  because  of  a  family  which  he  claimed 
to  be  non-existent.  It  was  finally  found  that  the  soldier  had 
filled  out  an  application  blank,  naming  a  wife,  asking  that 
allotment  and  allowance  be  sent  to  her.  At  first  this  seemed 
to  completely  contradict  the  statement  that  he  had  no  family, 
but  after  repeated  inquiries,  it  was  discovered  that  this  par- 
ticular soldier  had  acted  as  instructor  in  one  of  the  camps, 
and  had  filled  out  a  blank  one  day  to  show  a  soldier  how  it 
should  be  done,  and  having  signed  his  own  name,  had  care- 
lessly thrown  the  blank  on  the  table,  whence  it  found  its  way 
to  Washington;  and  the  bureau  had  been  carrying  out  the 
written  orders  of  the  soldier.  When  four  million  men  are 
enrolled,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  frequently  a  common 
name  is  repeated,  and  when  this  fact  is  kept  in  mind,  and  one 
considers  how  often  addresses  are  changed  in  America,  possi- 
bilities for  confusion  and  mixup  are  evident.  In  one  instance 
that  I  recall,  a  man  with  a  very  peculiar  combination  of  names 
enlisted  as  a  single  man.  Subsequently  a  woman  claimed  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  and  when  the  records 
were  searched  and  his  name  found,  the  wife  and  children  were 
charged  against  him  for  support.  Vigorous  complaint  on  his 
part  led  to  the  ultimate  discovery  that  from  an  adjoining  state 
there  was  another  man  of  identically  the  same  name.  To  add 
to  the  humor  of  this  situation,  the  man  whose  pay  was  first 
checked  for  the  support  of  the  family  was  a  single  white  boy, 
whereas  the  real  husband  was  a  colored  lad  from  a  neighboring 
state. 

Further  difficulty  was  encountered  by  the  fact  that  the 
enlisted  men  frequently  misunderstood  the  law  (I  fear  the  mis- 
understanding was  not  always  limited  to  the  men)  and  through 
their  ignorance  and  that  of  their  advisors  they  made  improper 
allotments.  For  instance,  many  men  made  allotments  to  their 
fiancees  calling  them  wives.  In  some  cases  the  money  was 
accepted  and  used.  In  others,  the  girls  returned  the  money. 
Many  made  allotments  and  asked  for  allowance  on  behalf  of 
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parents  who  were  in  no  wise  dependent  on  them  for  support, 
and  this  does  not  mean  that  these  were  all  fraud  cases.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  an  unthinking  boy  figured  that  a 
man  who  paid  for  board  and  room  at  home  contributed  toward 
the  family  support  whereas  in  reality  it  only  covered  his  share 
of  the  expenses.  About  one-quarter  of  all  the  families  receiving 
allowances  voluntarily  surrendered  them  when  they  understood 
the  conditions  under  which  the  allowance  was  given.  Yet,  I 
know  of  cases  where  families  returned  such  checks  only  to  get 
them  back  with  a  circular  letter  suggesting  that  if  they  did  not 
care  to  accept  the  help  from  the  government  but  wished  to 
have  the  government  use  the  money  that  they  might  invest 
these  sums  in  liberty  bonds  or  war  saving  stamps. 

This  last  sentence  indicates  another  source  of  very  serious 
repeated  difficulties.  From  ten  to  twenty-five  thousand  letters 
a  day  were  received  by  the  bureau  at  Washington.  A  business 
house  which  started  on  a  small  scale  and  gradually  developed 
a  force  of  trained  workers  as  it  grew  would  not  find  it  impossible 
to  answer  this  amount  of  correspondence  and  not  make  more 
than,  let  us  say,  three  per  cent,  of  errors.  The  bureau,  however, 
with  workers  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
scattered  throughout  a  city,  as  has  been  suggested,  were  not 
adequately  trained  and,  as  a  result,  over  the  signature  of  the 
bureau  letters  went  out  which  contained  the  most  glaring  mis- 
statements  of  fact.  To  complicate  the  situation,  one  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  man  who  answered  the  first  inquiries 
received  the  later  ones  from  the  same  parties,  so  that  an 
inquirer  might  get  the  most  diverse  answers  to  his  letters. 
Such  difficulties  as  these  are  inherent  in  the  situation  and 
though  deeply  regretted  are  unavoidable. 

A  vast  amount  of  trouble  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
family  of  the  soldier  to  properly  identify  him  when  writing  to 
Washington.  The  writers  had  no  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
for  naming  the  soldier  correctly  and  giving  his  rank,  company, 
regiment,  branch  of  service;  and  yet  this  information  was 
essential  if  the  right  John  Jones  was  to  be  found.  It  was  inevi- 
table, therefore,  that  letters  with  reference  to  different  men 
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found  themselves  in  the  same  file,  and  the  conflicting  statements 
made  were  a  cause  of  great  trouble  to  the  bureau.  I  have 
pointed  out  these  difficulties  not  to  excuse  the  bureau  for  its 
many  shortcomings,  but  to  let  the  reader  understand  how 
unavoidable  many  of  the  mistakes  were,  and  to  show  the  number 
of  elements  entering  into  the  situation  which  made  quick  and 
accurate  service  extremely  difficult.  At  the  proper  time  and 
place  there  will  doubtless  be  an  investigation  of  the  operation 
of  the  bureau,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  show  whether 
the  failures  of  the  bureau  were  greater  than  might  be  expected 
under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  existing  circumstances. 

Just  as  the  bureau  was  beginning  to  catch  up  with  its  work, 
a  new  law  was  passed  (effective  July  1,  1918)  which  added  to 
its  troubles.  By  this  law  the  bureau  was  ordered  to  stop  paying 
all  allotments  not  carrying  allowances.  The  idea  was  that  these 
allotments  would  thereafter  be  paid  by  the  paymasters  of  the 
army  and  navy  direct  to  the  allottees.  The  legal  authorities 
decided  that  the  effect  of  this  law  was  to  cancel  all  allotments 
thus  far  made.  Thus  the  men  were  compelled  to  make  out 
new  allotment  applications,  but  by  this  time  thousands  of 
them  were  in  France.  Notices  sent  out  to  the  allottees  were  not 
clear,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  effect  of  this  new  law 
was  clearly  understood.  Moreover,  many  soldiers  who  had 
willingly  made  allotments  when  first  they  entered  service  took 
advantage  of  their  absence  from  home  and,  impelled  in  many 
cases  doubtless  by  the  heavy  expense  and  the  small  income, 
failed  to  renew  their  allotments.  So,  many  families  were 
embarrassed  and  became  angry  because  of  the  action  of  the 
bureau  which  they  considered  wholly  arbitrary  in  cancelling 
allotments. 

Now,  the  war  is  over,  we  hope,  and  the  boys  are  being  dis- 
charged from  service.  The  death  list  was  tremendously 
increased  by  the  unexpected  epidemic  of  influenza.  In  spite 
of  this  increase,  the  total  number  of  deaths  is  relatively  very 
small.  Several  hundred  thousand  men,  however,  are  returning 
to  ordinary  channels  of  life  crippled  by  disease,  accident  and 
wounds.  The  immediate  problem  with  reference  to  these  and 
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their  dependents  is  that  of  carrying  out  the  compensation 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  this  work  is  going  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  much  less  delay  and  much  less  trouble  than  in 
the  case  of  the  allotments  and  allowances.    The  provision  which 
the  government  has  made  for  the  training  of  these  men  in 
new  vocations  through  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion is  a  fascinating  story,  but  it  cannot  be  told  here.    It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  this  board  is  in  active  operation, 
and  has  already  arranged  for  the  instruction  of  thousands. 
Inasmuch  as  the  compensation  for  these  injured  men  will  run  in 
many  instances  throughout  their  lives,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
insurance  will  be  a  big  item,  it  is  evident  that  the  bureau  has 
many,  many  years  of  service  ahead  of  it.    Personally,  I  hope 
that  in  due  time  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  will  be 
amalgamated  with  the  Pension  Bureau,  into  one  great  organiza- 
tion, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  look  after  the  men  who  are  or 
have  been  in  service.     Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
for  many  years  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  body 
of  men  in  Europe,  if  present  plans  are  carried  out,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  army  and  navy  are  likely  to  be  materially  larger 
than  they  were  before  the  war.    While  the  volume  of  the  work 
of  the  bureau  will  be  reduced,  I  believe  that  system  is  gradually 
coming  out  of  the  disorder  characteristic  of  the  first  months 
and  that  the  work  will  soon  be  so  well  organized  that  it  can  be 
carried  out  promptly  and  satisfactorily.     It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  is  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion ever  passed  by  any  country  for  the  care  of  men  in  service 
and  their  families.    The  size  of  the  project  coupled  with  the 
inherent  difficulties  which  I  have  mentioned  should  lead  us  to 
be  very  generous  in  our  attitude  towards  the  men  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  work  in  the  trying  organization  period.    I  can 
personally  testify  that  in  some  cases  these  men  literally  worked 
themselves  to  death,  and  that  in  other  cases  day  and  night 
service  without  regard  to  personal  compensation  led  to  serious 
physical  breakdowns.    When  the  final  word  is  spoken,  I  suspect 
it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  great  sources  of  trouble  was  that 
the  machinery  provided  by  Congress  was  not  adequate  for  the 
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enormous  task  thrown  upon  them.  Thousands  of  us  who  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  work  have  had  the  shortcomings  of  the 
bureau  called  to  our  attention  far  more  than  its  successes. 
We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  multitude 
of  errors  the  majority  of  the  families  on  the  lists  of  the  bureau 
have  received  their  checks  without  undue  delay  and  with 
comparative  regularity.  If  we  recall  that  after  the  Civil 
War  it  not  infrequently  took  from  five  to  seven  years  for  a 
person  to  get  on  the  compensation  list,  we  shall  be  less  critical 
of  the  delays  which  have  been  consumed  in  the  vastly  greater 
work  connected  with  the  present  war. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REORGANIZATION  DURING  AND 
AFTER  THE  WAR 

BY  ALBERT  E.  MCKINLEY 
Professor  of  History 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  first  to  summarize  what 
have  been  the  influences  of  the  war  upon  our  educational 
institutions,  and  then  later  to  see  upon  what  principles  our 
future  course  should  be  based. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  the  war  upon  higher  educational 
institutions  has  been  seen  in  the  enrollment  of  students,  in 
inroads  upon  the  teaching  force,  and  in  the  military  use  of  the 
material  equipment.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  many  college  men 
enlisted  in  army  or  navy.  In  the  following  scholastic  year, 
1917-1918,  the  colleges  gave  a  large  proportion,  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  of  their  students  to  the  national  service; 
and  at  the  same  time  many  faculty  members  possessing  tech- 
nical training  were  drawn  into  national  service.  A  beginning 
was  made  also  of  the  use  of  laboratories  and  similar  equipment 
for  experimental  scientific  work.  In  none  of  these  respects, 
however,  were  American  colleges  called  upon  to  make  such 
great  sacrifices  of  men  and  equipment  as  was  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  In  those  countries,  almost  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  regular  work  in  the  universities  was 
virtually  discontinued.  School  and  college  buildings  were  used 
for  barracks,  hospitals,  and  experimental  stations.  University 
courses  were  continued  under  great  difficulties  by  superannu- 
ated professors  lecturing  to  small  bodies  of  foreigners,  women, 
and — later — wounded  soldiers. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  American  higher  institutions  of  learning 
faced  a  similar  situation.  The  extension  of  selective  service 
under  the  act  of  August  31,  1918,  called  almost  the  entire  body 
of  college  students  to  the  colors.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War 
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Department,  worked  out  a  plan  to  use  the  buildings,  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  teaching  forces  of  the  colleges  to  prepare  a  body 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  officers  for  the  new  army 
units.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  review  the  workings  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  The  general  plan  was  novel; 
it  met  many  unexpected  difficulties ;  and  it  was  a  dismal  scholas- 
tic failure.  Whether  it  could  have  been  whipped  into  a  satis- 
factory system  for  training  officers  need  not  now  be  discussed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  war  affected  educational  institu- 
tions through  changes  in  curriculum.  Many  short  term 
practical  courses  were  established;  long  preparatory  courses, 
as  for  medicine,  were  shortened;  and  technical  instruction  of 
all  kinds  was  emphasized  and  speeded  up  in  order  to  obtain 
engineers,  electricians,  and  chemists  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  emphasis  everywhere  was  upon  speed  and  practical 
values.  As  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  six  months'  service  in 
the  army  was  accepted  in  place  of  required  Greek,  so  in  our 
institutions  the  classics  and  humanities  were  neglected  for  the 
studies  deemed  essential  to  immediate  war  needs.  As  the  War 
Industries  Board  placed  florists  first  in  the  list  of  non-essential 
industries,  so  the  cultural  parts  of  the  college  curriculum,  its 
true  flower  and  bloom,  were  relegated  to  the  same  category. 
The  English  used  a  number  of  their  Greek  scholars  as  interpret- 
ers in  the  Gallipoli  and  Salonica  campaigns;  but  our  classicists 
were  forced  into  service  as  teachers  of  French,  of  English  com- 
position, or  even  of  mathematics. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  was  one  truly  excellent  feature 
interjected  into  educational  life  by  the  war.  This,  as  you 
already  know,  was  the  conscious  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
service.  We  have  lectured  a  great  deal  about  our  schools  and 
colleges  preparing  for  life— few  of  us  realized  that  the  school 
and  college  are  life— just  as  truly  as  the  typist  at  her  table  or 
the  machinist  at  his  lathe  or  the  executive  at  his  dictaphone. 
The  war  worked  wonders  in  socializing  the  schools,  through 
the  thrift  campaign,  the  sale  of  bonds  and  war  saving  stamps, 
Red  Cross  work,  school  gardens,  and  farm  labor.  And  it 
showed  the  intense  loyalty  and  patriotism,  not  only  of  college 
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men  and  women,  but  also  of  college  faculties  and  boards  of 
trustees.  These  college  organizations,  not  as  individuals  only, 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  but  they  offered  to  the  government, 
if  needed,  even  their  life  as  institutions.  They  were  not,  indeed, 
called  upon  to  close  their  doors,  as  seemed  probable  last  summer, 
but  they  gave  what  they  esteemed  highest  in  their  work  in 
order  to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  moment.  Probably 
no  species  of  organization  faced  the  inevitable  results  of  war 
with  such  equanimity  and  with  so  certain  a  prospect  of  loss 
as  did  the  faculties  and  trustees  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

But  the  armistice  has  been  signed;  fighting  has  ceased,  and 
the  peace  negotiations  are  proceeding  on  their  way  to  establish 
a  stable  order  in  the  world.  The  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  has  been  demobilized,  and  with  sighs  of  relief,  the 
faculties,  trustees  and  students  of  our  colleges  are  returning  to 
the  old  ways.  So  unsatisfying  and  depressing  were  the  results 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  that  nearly  every  one  concerned  now  looks 
with  delight  to  the  return  of  the  good  old  college  days.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  restored  class  fights  and  unrestrained  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests,  it  may  be  well  to  question  whether  the  old 
can  ever  again  be  attained,  and  whether  if  attainable,  it  should 
be  accepted.  Certain  educational  changes  have  come  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  which  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  overthrow  or  destroy. 
We  must  face  them  and  adapt  our  institutions  to  them.  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  of  these  changes  and  see  how  far  they  demand  a 
modification  of  our  college  life. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  education  in  war  times, 
both  in  England  and  America,  was  the  growing  national  admin- 
istration and  control  of  institutions  of  learning.  In  England 
in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  schools  were  used  to  train 
the  youth  in  habits  and  thoughts  of  patriotism.  Courses  in 
patriotic  readings  were,  almost  for  the  first  time,  inserted  into 
school  programs.  This  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  higher 
salaries  for  school  teachers,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  call 
for  a  revision  and  coordination  of  the  cumbrous  and  unrelated 
parts  of  the  English  educational  system.  A  minister  of  education 
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was  admitted  to  the  cabinet  and  in  1918  Parliament  passed 
a  bill  which  reorganized  the  entire  educational  system  of  the 
country.  Additional  powers  were  given  to  the  minister  of 
education  and  to  the  Board  of  Education;  closer  control  was 
to  be  exercised  over  denominational  and  private  schools,  and 
broad  provisions  were  made  for  continuation  schools  for  youth 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 

In  the  United  States  the  national  government  interfered  in 
many  unheard  of  ways  in  the  school  systems  of  the  several 
states.  The  treasury  department  sold  bonds  and  thrift  stamps 
through  the  schools;  the  fuel  administration  secured  the  aid 
of  school  children  to  tag  coal  shovels;  the  food  administrator 
issued  regular  lessons  for  school  use;  the  Red  Cross  prepared  a 
teachers'  manual;  the  Bureau  of  Education  published  an 
elaborate  series  of  lessons  on  the  teaching  of  civics,  and  a 
bulletin  on  how  the  history  of  the  war  should  be  taught;  one 
bi-weekly  and  one  monthly  magazine  for  teachers  were  issued 
from  the  government  printing  office.  In  addition  to  this  use 
of  the  grade  schools,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion prepared  a  series  of  brief  text  books  upon  a  number  of 
special  practical  courses;  the  Shipping  Board  established 
schools  for  the  training  of  employees;  the  War  Department  and 
Navy  Department  organized  classes  for  mechanics,  store- 
keepers, and  other  specialized  workers.  Finally  in  the  fall  of 
1918,  the  War  Department  virtually  commandeered  the  equip- 
ment and  organization  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  and 
established  therein  a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

So  conflicting  and  confusing  were  the  demands  made  upon 
schools  and  colleges  by  different  bureaus  and  departments  that 
there  developed  a  strong  demand  for  an  educational  adminis- 
trator or  a  national  department  of  education  which  might  co- 
ordinate these  many  demands  and  protect  the  educational 
system  from  the  frequent  inroads  made  by  government  officials. 
I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  such  a  department  will 
soon  be  created.  I  do  not  desire  undue  centralization  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  But  it  is  an  educational  crime  to  commit 
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millions  of  dollars  to  the  care  of  an  irresponsible  vocational 
educational  board  with  power  to  bribe  school  systems  into 
compliance  with  its  practical  standards,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  having  an  advisory  relation  to  the  entire  educational 
system  of  the  country,  is  given  a  paltry  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  an  educational  anomaly  that  the 
War  Department  should  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  the 
colleges;  that  there  is  no  national  agency  for  directing  the 
education  of  men  now  in  the  army;  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
should  control  a  great  part  of  this  education;  that  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office  and  the  Federal  Vocational  Board  should 
enter  upon  an  unseemly  scramble  for  the  right  to  reeducate 
wounded  soldiers;  that  we  have  no  national  department 
coequal  with  the  ministries  of  education  in  France  and  England. 
For  these  reasons  I  trust  that  the  war  experience  will  soon 
result  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  department  of  education. 

Another  form  of  educational  reconstruction  which  the  war 
has  made  necessary  is  in  the  field  of  international  educational 
relations.  Before  the  war  American  educational  methods  from 
the  primary  grade  up  to  the  university  graduate  school  had  been 
profoundly  affected  by  German  theories  and  practices.  This 
Germanic  ideal  has  been  shattered  and  its  influence  has  been 
destroyed.  But  what  shall  we  put  in  its  place?  American 
education  and  culture  cannot  live  without  frequent  draughts 
from  their  fountain  springs  in  Europe.  We  must  have  some 
means  for  the  exchange  of  ideals  and  of  practical  results  between 
our  colleges  and  those  of  France,  England  and  Italy.  A  senti- 
mental basis  for  such  an  exchange  has  been  laid  in  the  visits 
of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Canadian  educators  to  this 
country,  and  in  reciprocal  visits  of  Americans  abroad.  But  we 
need  some  practical  administrative  organization,  which  will 
encourage  American  educators  and  students  to  visit  the  Allied 
countries,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  universities. 
The  committee  on  International  Relations  of  the  Emergency 
Council  of  Education  has  been  working  toward  this  end  and 
hopes  to  arrive  at  a  practicable  plan  for  the  exchange  of  students 
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and  teachers.  But  this  all  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  new 
international  relationships  which  the  war  has  created.  The 
association  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  in  a  common 
cause  has  led  to  a  pooling  of  interests  never  before  known  in 
wars  and  alliances.  The  actions  of  the  peace  conference  thus 
far  show  a  similar  close  relationship  in  the  times  of  peace. 
The  statesmen  are  projecting  a  league  of  nations  and  provisions 
for  the  government  of  strategetical  points  and  areas  on  the 
world's  surface.  Labor  leaders  are  holding  an  international 
meeting  at  Berne;  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  are 
discussing  trade  embargoes  and  tariffs  in  London  and  Paris. 
In  a  world  such  as  this,  the  American  college  man  needs  not 
only  to  be  taught  the  international  point  of  view  in  the  class- 
room, but  he  needs  also  the  liberalizing  and  broadening  influence 
of  travel  and  residence  abroad.  He  needs  and  is  entitled  to 
acquaintance  with  the  cultural  ideals  and  educational  methods 
at  least  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Post-graduate  study, 
too  often  in  the  past  only  a  copy  of  the  unimaginative  and 
restricted  research  methods  of  the  German  universities,  will 
benefit  much  from  an  infusion  of  English  and  French  insight, 
interpretation,  and  respect  for  artistic  form. 

And  now  I  wish  to  discuss  one  other  problem  of  educational 
reconstruction — the  most  important  of  the  questions  now 
facing  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  We  have  recently 
passed  through  an  educational  orgy.  We  have  confused  the 
crudest  specialized  instruction  with  the  higher  process  called 
education.  We  have  found  with  astonishment  that  mere  boys 
and  girls  or  ignorant  laborers  could  be  trained  in  a  few  days  or 
a  few  weeks  to  perform  some  of  the  most  important  tasks  in 
industry  and  commercial  life,  and  we  have  accordingly 
applauded  our  great  educational  advance. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  recent  essays  on  reconstruction  points 
out  that  there  are  two  forms  of  education  essential  in  a  democ- 
racy;  one  is  the  purely  practical,  enabling  the  person  to  perform 
some  specialized  work  in  the  economic  organization  of  the  state; 
the  other  is  education  for  thoughtful  and  responsible  citizenship. 

The  war  has  given  overwhelming  emphasis  upon  the  first. 
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With  the  return  of  peace  it  is  essential  that  we  realize  the 
duty  of  enlightened  leadership.  Almost  unconsciously  the 
War  Department  in  the  fall  of  1918  paid  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  ever  given  to  our  American  colleges  when  it  selected 
them  for  the  training  of  150,000  army  officers.  It  recognized  the 
college  function  in  the  creation  of  leaders.  Shall  we,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  fail  to  realize  our  high  mission?  I  hope  not. 
And  yet  how  shall  we  accomplish  our  task? 

We  cannot  do  it  by  throwing  over  all  the  cultural  subjects 
and  training  narrow  experts.  The  present  is  not  unrelated  to 
the  past;  and  he  who  is  best  informed  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  in  literature,  science,  art  and  religion  is  in  a 
position  to  benefit  his  fellows  most.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
we  instil  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  classics,  of  history, 
and  of  philosophy  in  the  minds  of  our  college  students.  With 
this  knowledge  must  be  linked  a  dynamic  power,  a  feeling  of 
responsibility,  and  a  willingness  to  serve  the  community. 
Culture  too  often  has  been  dissociated  from  service;  it  has 
been  confused  with  leisure,  and  leisure  in  America  too  often  has 
meant  selfish  gratification.  The  war  will  bring  a  more  demo- 
cratic distribution  of  leisure,  and  it  is  for  the  college  man  to 
show  how  the  humanities  may  be  used  to  fill  this  leisure  with 
productive  thought. 

Satan  surely  will  find  work  for  our  laboring  people  when  their 
hours  are  cut  down  to  forty-eight,  or  even  forty  a  week,  unless 
we  have  in  our  communities  a  body  of  men  and  women  capable 
of  leadership.  The  future  leisure  class  may  not  be  those  in 
the  hard-driven  professions  of  teaching,  law,  medicine  or 
theology,  but  those  who  work  in  the  factory  or  shop.  Are  our 
colleges  today  fitted  to  educate  and  lead  these  workers?  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are.  I  fear  the  leadership  may  pass  to  the 
demagogue  and  agitator  unless  we  consciously  prepare  our  youth 
and  ourselves  for  service  to  this  part  of  the  community  as  well 
as  to  other  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  the  duty  of  colleges  to  train  for 
leadership,  and  then  in  the  next  breath  state  that  this  can  be 
best  done  by  adhering  to  the  old  so-called  "liberal  arts"  course. 
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But  if  the  colleges  are  to  create  the  leaders  of  the  present  and 
the  future  they  must  face  the  question  in  a  more  rational  way; 
let  their  faculties  and  trustees  who  use  this  word  leadership 
study  carefully  what  it  means,  and  they  will  find  that  it  can 
be  produced  by  no  century-old  formula,  or  hide-bound  curric- 
ulum; nor  even  by  some  recently  patented  process  of  quantity 
production.  No;  leaders  in  a  democracy  can  be  trained,  if 
indeed  they  can  at  all  be  trained,  only  by  such  institutions  and 
by  such  courses  of  study  and  by  such  experiences  as  work 
closely  in  accord  with  the  social  ideals  of  the  times.  The  days 
of  benevolent  despots  have  gone  by,  and  their  place  is  taken 
by  leaders  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  people. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  his  "Physics  and  Politics,"  W.  S.  Jevons 
analyzed  the  qualities  which  attracted  early  peoples  towards 
their  leaders,  and  two  thousand  years  earlier  Plutarch  was 
much  interested  in  the  same  problem.  We  cannot  hope  to 
create  these  qualities  by  rule  of  thumb;  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  leaders  they  are  as  largely  a  matter  of  natural  endow- 
ment as  the  peculiar  talents  of  an  artist  or  musician.  We  do 
not  contemplate  the  creation  of  a  Pericles  with  his  military  skill, 
his  oratorical  powers,  his  political  ability,  and  his  fine  sense  of 
the  artistic  and  the  beautiful;  nor  the  training  of  a  Lincoln 
with  his  homely  common  sense,  his  understanding  of  human 
nature,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  people.  But  there 
are  certain  qualities  essential  to  leadership  which  may  be 
developed  and  trained;  and  it  is  proper  that  we  who  claim  to 
prepare  others  for  leadership  should  look  at  these  attainable 
qualities. 

In  the  first  place  are  the  intellectual  qualities  which  come 
from  mental  training — care,  precision  and  thoroughness; 
straight  thinking,  the  weighing  of  evidence,  calm  judgment; 
and  clear  expression. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  put  detailed  and  specific  knowl- 
edge of  certain  facts  and  processes;  the  knowledge  which  most 
of  us  use  in  trade,  industry  or  profession  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
This  constitutes  our  contribution  to  the  economic  life  about  us, 
and  without  it  the  would-be  leader,  unless  he  is  financially 
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endowed,  is  liable  to  fall  into  temptation,  to  accept  bribes  or 
to  prostitute  his  power  for  selfish  ends.  We  all  remember  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  sail  maker,  and  that  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
was  a  typesetter;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  many 
instances  in  American  politics  where  our  public  morals  have  been 
lowered  because  our  leaders  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  out  of 
their  leadership. 

Next,  in  our  group  of  qualities  comes  a  knowledge  of  the 
past.  And  by  this  is  not  meant  information  about  dynasties 
or  feudal  tenures  or  Latin  gerunds  and  subjunctives  or  Egyptian 
mummies.  Rather  is  meant  an  understanding  of  the  facts  of 
human  development  and  an  appreciation  of  the  civilizations 
and  cultures  which  have  prepared  the  way  for  our  own;  an 
acquaintance  with  that  living  past,  which  though  dead  still 
lives  in  our  thoughts  and  actions.  And  this  knowledge  of  the 
past  should  include  not  only  the  history  of  ancient  and  European 
civilizations,  not  only  the  history  of  our  own  country,  but  also 
the  life  history  of  the  men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  their  communities.  Indeed  in  some  respects  biography  is 
even  more  important  than  history,  and  our  whole  curriculum, 
both  in  schools  and  colleges  might  be  improved  by  giving  more 
attention  to  the  lives  of  truly  great  men.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  instructions  given  by  monarchs  for  the  training  of  their 
sons  as  hereditary  leaders,  you  will  be  impressed  with  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  history  and  biography.  We  today  in 
training  our  students  for  leadership  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  values  of  the  historical  point  of  view. 

Another  quality  we  must  give  to  the  coming  leaders  is  an 
understanding  of  society  as  it  exists  today.  It  is  often  the 
style  to  make  sport  of  the  social  sciences.  The  natural  scientists 
claim  there  are  no  sciences  of  society,  and  the  classicalists 
sometimes  hold  that  social  sciences  encourage  diffuseness  and 
inaccurate  thought.  Yet  it  is  true  that  no  person  should  be 
called  cultured  who  is  not  acquainted  with  modern  economic 
theory  and  practice,  and  with  the  organization  of  social  and 
political  institutions  about  him.  Surely  no  person  can  hope 
for  leadership  in  modern  society  who  is  ignorant  of  the  forms 
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and  structure  of  the  highly  organized  state  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

And  finally,  our  would-be  leader  must  possess  an  emotional 
quality, — a  sympathy  with  the  people  about  him,  an  interest 
in  the  world's  affairs,  and  a  willingness  to  do  his  part  in  the 
common  cause.  These  elements  we  cannot  hope  to  impart 
by  instruction;  they  can  come  only  from  the  everyday  life  of 
the  institution;  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  its  spirit,  the  result 
of  the  example  set  by  officers  and  faculty. 

Five  qualities  have  thus  been  named  as  contributing  to  suc- 
cessful leadership — mental  discipline  and  power  of  expression, 
specialized  training,  an  understanding  of  how  our  present  society 
came  to  exist,  a  knowledge  of  the  form  and  spirit  of  modern 
life  and  a  sympathy  with  the  millions  about  us.  The  question 
naturally  arises :  "Do  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  give  the 
training  here  outlined  ? ' '  The  second  element,  that  of  specialized 
training,  is  well  cared  for  in  technical  schools  and  the  professional 
departments  of  universities.  But  students  who  attend  these 
schools  or  departments  rarely  obtain  any  instruction  in  the 
other  four  elements.  Either  we  must  lengthen  the  courses  in 
these  schools  and  insert  the  social  sciences  therein,  or  put  this 
instruction  into  continuation  classes  after  graduation,  or  give 
these  elements  in  college  courses  preparatory  to  the  professional 
and  technical  schools. 

But  does  the  course  in  liberal  arts,  as  now  organized  in  our 
colleges,  present  this  training  for  leadership  ?  It  does  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  changes  in  emphasis  are  needed.  We  must  humanize 
the  humanities  of  the  college  course.  The  study  of  the  classics 
in  the  old  days  was  called  humanism  because  it  took  men  away 
from  bootless  theological  discussions  and  showed  them  in 
the  great  works  of  antiquity  the  loves  and  fears,  the  ambitions 
and  emotions  of  mere  men.  Classical  instruction  in  American 
colleges  rarely  has  the  live  human  enthusiasm  which  drove 
Petrarch  and  Erasmus,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Martin  Luther 
into  acts  and  deeds  possessing  high  social  values.  Hence  I 
believe  the  humanities  of  our  curriculum  must  be  broadened 
in  two  ways:  First  by  changing  the  emphasis  from  formal 
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syntax  and  archaeology,  to  the  real  living  literature  and  culture 
of  the  past.  Much  improvement  has  already  been  made  in 
the  pedagogy  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  much  still  needs  to  be 
done  to  give  to  these  subjects  a  truly  human  aspect.  Secondly, 
our  concept  of  the  humanities  must  be  extended  to  include 
not  only  the  classical  languages  and  literatures,  but  also  history, 
philosophy,  and  particularly  the  newer  social  sciences  of 
economics,  psychology  and  sociology. 

Our  ideal  should  be  that  of  the  old  humanists — the  training 
of  a  perfect  social  man.  Our  methods  must  be  as  far  different 
from  theirs  as  the  structure  of  modern  social  life  differs  from 
that  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  our  success  will  be  assured 
if  we  can  implant  an  appreciation  of  human  development,  an 
understanding  of  our  present  society,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
social  service. 


(  33S  ) 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  CONTINENT 

BY  L.  S.  ROWE 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

"We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  (the  allied 
powers  of  Europe),  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power,  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and 
whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  warmer 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States." 

Thus  did  President  Monroe  in  1823  give  definite  form  to  a 
doctrine,  the  basic  principle  of  which  has  its  roots  in  our 
foreign  policy  as  formulated  by  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Adams.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  to  your 
minds  that  the  occasion  for  this  pronouncement  was  the  con- 
templated action  of  the  Holy  Alliance  composed  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  to  restore  to  Spain  the  colonies  in  America 
which  had  emancipated  themselves  through  revolution  against 
the  mother  country.  In  this  Presidential  message  of  December 
2,  1823,  there  was  placed  before  the  American  people  the 
principle  of  our  foreign  policy  thereafter  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  has  been  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  policy  toward  Europe  has  been  built .  It  is 
an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  a  period  of  more  than 
seventy  years  elapsed  before  the  doctrine  received  specific 
legislative  sanction  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  absence  of  such  legislative  sanction,  however,  does  not  take 
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from  the  doctrine  any  part  of  its  distinctive  or  national  charac- 
ter, nor  did  the  legislative  approval,  given  in  1895,  add  anything 
to  its  prestige.  Its  importance,  its  influence  and  its  effectiveness 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  gave  expression  to  a  deeply  rooted 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that  the  normal 
political  development  of  the  countries  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent must  not  be  undermined  nor  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion destroyed  by  reason  of  the  rivalries  and  entanglements  of 
European  politics.  Monroe  saw,  just  as  Washington  and 
Jefferson  had  seen,  that  such  rivalries  and  jealousies  once 
transplanted  to  America  would  constitute  an  ever  present 
menace  to  the  domestic  democratic  growth  of  the  United  States. 
They  saw  with  the  clearness  of  vision  of  true  statesmanship 
that  the  great  experiment  in  Government  established  in  Amer- 
ica could  not  hope  to  succeed  if  menaced  from  without.  True 
democracy  both  in  government  and  social  organization  is 
dependent  for  its  normal  growth  on  freedom  from  foreign 
aggression.  Wherever  the  menace  of  foreign  intervention  is 
present  the  requirements  of  defense  and  especially  the  possible 
necessity  of  quick  defensive  national  action,  bring  with  them  a 
political  organization  essentially  undemocratic.  Individual 
liberty  is  subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  swift,  decisive 
governmental  action  to  preserve  national  integrity. 

While  all  of  these  considerations  may  not  have  been  con- 
sciously present  to  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  our  foreign 
policy,  they,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  determined  the 
formulation  of  the  doctrine  and  its  ready  acceptance  by  the 
American  people.  The  announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  all  the  emancipated  Spanish  colonies. 
They  felt,  and  rightly  so,  that  at  a  moment  of  imminent  and 
supreme  danger  the  United  States  had  come  to  their  rescue  and 
they  regarded  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  unselfish  interest  of  the  United  States  in  their  welfare  and 
as  an  expression  of  the  devotion  of  the  American  people  to  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

This  favorable  attitude  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  toward 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  remained  unchanged  for  more  than  two 
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decades.  The  first  blow  to  their  faith  in  the  unselfish  purposes 
of  the  United  States  was  dealt  by  the  events  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  immediately  following  the  Mexican  War  of  1846. 
The  suspicion  then  first  finds  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Central  and  South  America  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
far  from  expressing  the  unselfish  purposes  of  the  United  States! 
might  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  a  plan  to  keep  Central 
and  South  America  free  from  European  domination  in  order 
that  these  sections  of  the  continent  might  gradually  come  under 
North  American  control.  During  the  half  century  following 
the  Mexican  War,  this  suspicion  with  its  accompanying  feeling 
of  distrust  grew  in  strength  until  in  some  countries  it  reached 
the  dignity  of  a  deeply  rooted  conviction. 

It  has  only  been  very  gradually  that  this  feeling  has  been 
allayed,  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  has  not  completely 
disappeared.  The  demonstration  of  the  unselfish  purpose  of 
the  United  States  in  giving  to  Cuba  her  independence  and  in 
steadfastly  refusing  the  pleas  of  selfish  interests  for  Cuban 
annexation,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  factor  toward 
developing  a  renewed  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  purposes  of 
our  government.  The  fact  that  the  feeling  was  not  completely 
allayed,  however,  was  shown  by  the  widespread  distrust  which 
was  aroused  throughout  Latin  America  by  our  treatment  of 
Colombia  in  1903.  Whatever  may  be  our  own  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  situation,  the  somewhat 
hasty  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  and  the  notice  to  Colombia  that  we  would  prevent 
her  from  taking  any  effective  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
province,  was  interpreted  by  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us  as 
a  step  in  the  development  of  American  imperialism.  During 
the  sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time  this  feeling 
of  distrust  has  again  been  in  large  measure  allayed.  The  fact 
that  the  United  States  entered  the  European  War  free  from 
all  selfish  purposes  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  thought  of 
the  Latin  American  peoples.  In  fact,  the  effect  on  them  has 
been  far  deeper  than  on  their  governments.  They  have  regarded 
it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  idealism  of  the  American  people 
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and  of  their  willingness  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  furtherance 
of  those  ideals. 

The  United  States  has  therefore  entered  into  the  negotiations 
at  Paris  at  a  time  when  she  is  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
nations  of  this  continent  to  a  degree  which  has  not  existed 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Upon  our 
national  attitude  toward  the  settlement  will  depend  in  large 
measure  whether  this  growing  feeling  of  confidence  shall  be 
strengthened  or  whether  it  shall  be  thrown  back  to  the  old 
feeling  of  aloofness  and  distrust. 

The  decision  now  to  be  taken  is  of  such  a  vital  and  momentous 
character  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  the  calm  and  detach- 
ment appropriate  to  an  academic  atmosphere.  Phrases  such 
as  "turing  point  in  the  world's  history''  "civilization  hanging  in 
the  balance,  and  "national  crisis, "have  been  used  so  freely  during 
the  past  year  that  they  no  longer  make  upon  us  the  impression 
which  their  significance  merits.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that 
upon  the  decisions  that  America  will  make  during  the  next  few 
months  will  depend  in  large  measure  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  this  great  war  has  or  has  not  been  fought  in  vain. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  give  warm  and  united  support  to  some 
effective  form  of  world  organization  which  will  uphold  right 
and  justice  and  which  will  preserve  the  world  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  predatory  and  outlaw  communities,  we  will  not  only 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  great  and  basic  principles  for 
which  this  terrible  conflict  has  been  fought,  but  we  will  have 
proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  a  position  of  leadership  in  world 
affairs.  No  half-hearted  or  vacillating  support  of  a  plan  for 
a  League  of  Nations  will  suffice,  for  it  is  clear  that  without  the 
united  support  of  America  any  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations 
must  necessarily  fail. 

In  a  word,  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  American  people 
are  called  upon  to  make  a  decision,  probably  the  most  important 
in  their  history.  The  fact  that  the  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  decide  vital  questions  of  foreign  policy 
have  been  so  few,  and  so  widely  separated  in  point  of  time, 
accounts  for  the  confusion,  almost  approaching  bewilderment, 
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which  existed  in  the  public  mind  when  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  was  first  published.  The  confusion  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  having  come  to  a  close,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  revert  to  pre-war  standards.  The  transition 
from  war  to  peace  has  brought  with  it  a  reversion  of  national 
thought  to  the  older  traditional  channels. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  there  was 
noticeable  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  pre-war  conditions  in  international 
relations  as  well  as  in  industrial  activity.  The  influence  of 
tradition  on  national  thought  is  so  strong  that,  the  war  having 
been  won,  there  has  arisen  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
large  section  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  withdraw  from 
contact  with  European  political  conditions  and  to  leave  the 
final  territorial  and  international  arrangements  to  the  same 
group  of  forces  that  have  determined  prior  European  settlements. 
Any  one  who  looks  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  cannot  help 
but  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  such  a  course  were 
desirable,  it  is  practically  impossible  because  it  would  mean 
the  attempt  on  our  part  to  avoid  and  in  fact,  to  throw  off  all 
the  obligations  which  the  victory  over  the  Central  powers  has 
involved.  The  world  is  facing  a  situation  in  which  Europe 
from  the  Rhine  eastward  is  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  A  new 
world,  with  new  institutions  and  new  principles  of  authority, 
must  be  built,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Unless  this  is  done  in  a 
spirit  which  will  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  new  republics 
which  are  about  to  be  organized,  chaos  will  ensue.  Out  of 
such  chaos  there  will  inevitably  grow  military  dictatorships 
which  will  ultimately  menace  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States.  Every  consideration  of  national  safety,  not  to  mention 
the  larger  considerations  of  our  obligations  to  humanity, 
requires  us  to  play  a  part,  and  a  leading  part,  not  only  in  the 
settlement  but  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  political  conditions 
growing  out  of  such  settlement.  In  a  sense,  this  war  has  made 
America  the  old  world  and  is  making  of  Europe  the  new  world. 
Today  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  which  the  liber- 
ated peoples  of  Europe  have  unquestioned  confidence,  and  to 
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desert  them  at  this  time  would  mean  nothing  short  of  disaster 
to  them  and  dishonor  to  us. 

The  engagements  into  which  we  are  asked  to  enter  do  not 
involve  anything  in  the  nature  of  entangling  alliances.  On  the 
contrary,  a  world  covenant  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  is 
intended  to  prevent  those  selfish  combinations  of  power  which 
always  lead  to  international  conflicts.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  poverty  of  language  requires  us  to  use  the  term  "alliance" 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  The  thing 
itself  is  so  different  from  the  old  type  of  combination  intended 
to  secure  selfish  national  purposes  that  it  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  same  category. 

On  July  4,  1918,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  diplomatic  representatives  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America,  stated  that  our  purpose  in  entering  the  war 
was  to  establish  "a  reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind." 
We  owe  it,  therefore,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to 
assist  in  the  building  up  of  some  type  of  international  organiza- 
tion which  will  effect  these  purposes.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  logical  and  inevitable  consequences  of  our 
intervention  in  the  European  conflict.  The  settlements  that 
are  now  being  made  cannot  help  but  affect  the  future  growth, 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  In  fact,  upon 
the  nature  of  that  settlement  depends  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  whether  the  democratic  institutions  which  we  are 
attempting  to  work  out  on  so  large  a  scale  on  this  continent, 
shall  be  permitted  to  reach  their  full  growth  and  fruition. 

As  Lord  Robert  Cecil  so  well  said : 

"  The  most  glorious  victory  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable 
from  defeat  unless  thereby  are  laid  the  foundations  of  a  lasting 
peace." 

Without  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  no  such  peace 
can  be  secured.  Upon  our  decision  depends  to  a  large  extent 
whether  national  safety  shall  be  secured  through  concerted 
and  cooperative  action  of  the  civilized  world,  or  whether  each 
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nation  shall  hold  aloof,  in  an  attitude  of  distrust,  prepared 
to  defend  itself  against  any  possible  combination  of  powers. 

If  the  decision  of  the  United  States  should  be  dictated  by 
shortsighted  selfishness,  if  we  are  unable  to  emancipate  ourselves 
from  the  idea  of  national  isolation  which  has  disappeared  in 
fact  but  which  still  retains  a  strong  hold  on  the  thought  and 
imagination  of  the  people,  we  will  be  condemning  ourselves,  as 
well  as  the  peoples  of  Europe,  to  a  rivalry  of  armaments  which 
would  be  but  the  prelude  to  another  struggle.  Instead  of  one 
league  of  nations  there  will  be  a  series  of  leagues  watching 
each  other  with  distrust  and  jealousy,  and  instead  of  a  new 
international  order,  to  which  the  mass  of  mankind  has  been 
looking  forward  with  such  hope  and  expectation,  we  shall 
have  but  a  repetition  of  the  discredited  "balance  of  power." 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  and 
enthusiastically  to  support  the  League  Covenant  will  carry 
with  it  far  reaching  consequences  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  American  Continent.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
and  one  carrying  with  it  peculiar  significance,  that  without 
exception  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America  are  eager 
to  join  the  league.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  states  which 
declared  war  against  Germany,  but  also  of  those  that  remained 
neutral.  They  seem,  without  exception,  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a  plan  of  international  organization  which  will  assure  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
they  will  blindly  follow  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
case  our  decision  is  adverse  to  the  league.  In  short,  if  the 
United  States  fails  to  support  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations, 
she  will  thereby  not  only  indulge  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
isolate  herself  from  Europe,  but  will  also  lose  her  position  of 
leadership  on  the  American  continent.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  from  Buenos  Aires  and  read 
the  following  heading:  "The  Question  is  Whether  the  World's 
Solidarity  is  Contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  In  these  few 
words  there  is  set  forth  a  deeply  rooted  feeling,  which  is  bound 
to  grow  in  strength  if  the  United  States  withholds  her  approval 
of  the  league.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  recent  years 
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some  of  the  South  American  countries  have  been  endeavoring 
to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  Latin  American  alliance  that  will  serve 
as  a  counterweight  to  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  The 
international  understanding  known  as  the  A-B-C,  which  includes 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  was  intended,  in  part  at  least,  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  situation  of  very  real  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  to  all  the  other  republics  of  the 
American  Continent.  Whether  we  enter  or  refuse  to  give  our 
support  to  a  League  of  Nations,  we  will  in  either  case  be  releasing 
forces  which  it  will  be  beyond  our  power  either  to  shape  or  to 
control.  The  covenant  now  under  discussion  fulfills  three 
great  purposes: 

(1)  It  provides  safeguards  against  war; 

(2)  It  establishes  a  plan  of  international  cooperation; 

(3)  It  establishes  a  definite  international  mechanism  with 

which  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  three  great  purposes  means  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  international  relations,  and  above  all  it 
assures  an  environment  in  which  the  democratic  institutions  of 
America  can  be  developed  in  a  spirit  consonant  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  republic. 

Democracy  requires  for  its  development  a  national  environ- 
ment free  from  foreign  aggression  and  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  international  conflict.  The  menace  of  foreign  aggression 
carries  with  it  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  certainty  of  far- 
reaching  influence  on  democratic  institutions.  In  such  circum- 
stances national  preservation  requires  not  only  large  armaments 
but  also  a  form  of  political  and  social  organization  in  which 
the  principle  of  authority  rather  than  that  of  individual  liberty 
is  emphasized.  It  is  this  menace  which  has  prevented  France 
from  bringing  to  full  fruition  the  republican  institutions  which 
were  built  on  the  wreckage  of  the  empire  of  Napoleon  III ;  and 
it  was  the  doctrine  of  Germany's  danger,  constantly  preached 
to  the  German  people,  that  enabled  the  Prussian  military 
autocracy  to  develop  and  maintain  its  hold  on  the  thought  and 
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action  of  the  German  people.  The  United  States,  if  isolated, 
and  compelled  to  be  fully  armed  against  possible  foreign  aggres- 
sion, will  necessarily  develop  institutions,  both  political  and 
social,  essentially  undemocratic,  and  in  many  respects  anti- 
democratic. Thus  the  future  of  our  democratic  life,  the  hope 
of  bringing  our  institutions  to  a  far  higher  plane  of  democratic 
development  than  they  have  reached  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  closely  and  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  development  of 
a  new  international  organization  which  will  assure  to  us,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  republics  of  the  American  Continent,  an 
environment  favorable  to  the  development  of  those  ideals  of 
political,  social  and  industrial  democracy  in  the  fulfillment  of 
which  it  is  our  manifest  destiny  to  lead  the  world. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  distrust  and  jealousy  that 
have  characterized  European  policy  and  European  diplomacy, 
both  before  and  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  will  disappear, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  confidence  in  the  high  purposes 
of  America  will  lead  European  nations  to  look  to  the  republics 
of  this  continent  to  an  increasing  extent  for  the  impartial  settle- 
ment of  those  disputes  that  cannot  be  successfully  solved  in 
the  depressing  atmosphere  of  European  politics. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  America's  action  is  wholly 
altruistic.  No  other  part  of  this  planet  is  more  deeply  interested 
in  an  orderly  and  organized  civilization.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
future  we  cannot  avoid  becoming  involved  sooner  or  later  in 
any  major  conflicts  that  may  occur  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
and  our  earnest  cooperation,  therefore,  in  assuring  an  organized 
world  peace  is  a  matter  of  national  interest  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

Unless  we  play  our  part  fully  and  unreservedly  in  the  new 
order,  we  are  certain  to  find  ourselves  in  a  world  torn  asunder 
by  entangling  alliances,  and  such  entangling  alliances  are  but 
the  preliminaries  to  future  conflict.  If  the  United  States  remains 
isolated  it  will  mean  that  she  must  arm  to  the  teeth,  and  it  is 
clear  that  such  arming  will  mean  not  only  a  permanent  and 
insuperable  obstacle  to  further  democratic  development  but  will 
probably  be  destructive  of  the  democratic  institutions  which  we 
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have  developed  at  the  cost  of  so  much  effort.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  President  has  so  well  said,  a  form  of  world  organization 
such  as  is  presented  by  a  League  of  Nations  signifies  in  reality 
a  disentangling  of  alliances,  and  eliminates  for  all  time  to 
come  those  secret  cabals  and  understandings  in  the  machinations 
of  which  war  has  its  origin. 

The  choices  which  the  United  States  must  make  today  are 
not  the  choices  of  1789  or  of  1823,  but  are  the  choices  of  a  nation 
whose  growth  in  resources  and  power  has  made  her  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  a  world  situation.  Unless  she  plays  that 
part  completely  and  unreservedly,  she  destroys  the  conditions 
that  are  most  favorable  to  her  own  growth,  she  renders  impos- 
sible the  full  fruition  of  those  democratic  institutions  which 
promise  so  much  to  the  future  of  the  world,  and  she  relinquishes 
the  high  and  noble  mission  which  she  is  manifestly  called  upon 
to  perform  as  the  standard-bearer  of  international  right  and  as 
the  leader  in  democratic  development. 
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It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  great 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  to  our  own  immediate  present,  and  yet 
I  trust  that  the  title  of  this  talk  may  not  prove  wholly  fantastic. 
There  is  a  tendency  all  too  prevalent  in  our  generation  to  adopt 
a  patronizing  air  toward  problems  and  activities  of  earlier  ages, 
to  feel  that  our  own  life  has  been  so  altered  and  advanced  by 
scientific  invention  and  scientific  theory  that  we  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  men  of  old.  It  is  suggested  in  no  uncertain 
language  that  the  record  of  their  experiences  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  scrap  pile,  or  at  any  rate  consigned  to  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  so  as  not  to  block  the  wheels  of  progress.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  in  a  world  of  change  one  thing  at  least  is  strangely 
free  from  change,  the  human  heart  and  its  behavior. 

The  very  remoteness  of  antiquity  serves  only  to  clarify  the 
picture  and  to  enable  the  observer  to  view  men  and  events 
free  from  prejudice.  The  student  of  the  past  finds  not  only 
instruction  but  encouragement  in  the  record — encouragement 
in  the  realization  that  the  future  looked  black  long,  long  ago, 
that  there  are  few  problems  confronting  society  today  that  are 
wholly  new,  that  in  spite  of  blunders  the  world  somehow  moves 
on.  How  can  one  familiar  with  the  past  be  other  than  a  con- 
firmed optimist  ?  And  surely  optimism,  intelligent,  constructive 
optimism,  was  never  more  needed  than  today. 

When  one  hears  of  the  Great  War,  one  naturally  thinks  of  the 
cataclysm  that  burst  upon  an  unsuspecting  world  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  It  was  the  fate  of  Aristophanes  to  live  through  another 
war,  one  that  as  truly  deserves  the  epithet  of  greatness  both  in 
respect  of  duration,  of  attendant  horrors  and  atrocities,  of 
mighty  issues  at  stake,  and  of  momentous  consequences.  If 
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the  forces  engaged  seem  insignificant  when  compared  to 
those  of  our  world  war,  if  they  had  no  U-boats,  no  aircraft, 
no  poison  gas,  no  "big  Berthas"  that  from  safe  cover  miles 
away  dealt  death  and  confusion  to  a  civilian  population, 
nevertheless  the  struggle  was  quite  as  intense  and  ruthless  in 
its  way. 

The  Peloponnesian  War  brought  into  opposition  the  two  lead- 
ing powers  of  the  day — Athens,  the  forerunner  of  England, 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  Sparta,  in  to'j  many  respects  compar- 
able to  Prussia,  supreme  on  land.  Each  was  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful alliance,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  lamentably  the 
theory  of  balance  of  power  failed  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Hellas.  The  underlying  causes  of  the  war  were  clashing  com- 
mercial interests,  political  ideals,  and  philosophies  of  life.  The 
immediate  pretext  was  hardly  more  serious  than  the  assassina- 
tion at  Serajevo;  and  yet  the  fighting  raged,  with  one  brief 
interval  of  only  seeming  peace,  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  its 
ever-widening  eddies  threatened  to  engulf  most  of  the  then 
known  world. 

The  future  historian  of  the  disaster  of  1914  will  have  at  his 
command  an  appalling  mass  of  material — books  without 
number,  magazine  articles,  newspapers,  government  reports — 
all  the  apparatus  of  scientific  historiography;  but  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  picture  that  he  draws  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
vividness  and  verisimilitude  and  charm  achieved  by  Aristo- 
phanes. Historians  all  too  often  are  absorbed  in  the  greater 
movements,  the  more  imposing  personages.  It  was  so  with 
Thucydides.  the  world's,  first  scientific  historian,  who  wrote  of 
this  same  Peloponnesian  War.  We  should  like  to  know 
more  about  the  common  people — their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
domestic  difficulties,  their  reaction  toward  politics  and  poli- 
ticians, the  scandals  that  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouthj 
all  those  details  that  alone  can  make  history  a  thing  of  life  and 
meaning. 

It  is  just  there  that  Aristophanes  is  preeminently  successful. 
He  brings  upon  the  stage  representatives  of  every  social  class 
and  every  calling— statesman  and  wardheeler,  tragic  poet  and 
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poetaster,  illustrious  general  and  pettifogging  lawyer,  sturdy 
farmer  and  scurvy  knave,  the  hard-working,  patriotic  housewtte 
and  the  bedizened,  painted  lady  of  the  demimonde.  We  hear 
the  chit  chat  of  the  corner  drug  store  and  the  club,  charges  of 
corruption  in  high  places,  jests  at  war  profiteers  of  questionable 
antecedents  and  social  aspirations,  the  latest  fad  in  slang,  the 
absurd  lisp  of  Alcibiades,  the  real  secret  of  the  stunning  figure 
of  a  famous  dandy,  the  superstitious  weakness  of  a  commanding 
general,  the  scandal  of  the  slacker.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
reflections  upon  such  timely  topics  as  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  servant  problem.  No  phase  of  the  life  of  the  Athens  that 
he  knew  and  loved  so  well  is  slighted.  One  could  not  even 
list  them  all  in  one  brief  hour.  It  will  be  possible  in  what 
follows  only  to  scratch  the  surface,  to  touch  upon  only  a 
few  of  the  many  points  that  seem  of  interest  in  our  present 
situation. 

One  is  surprised  first  of  all  to  find  that  Athens  preserved 
throughout  the  long  death  grapple  its  interest  in  the  drama.  It 
is  not  so  strange  that  they  should  have  had  the  patience  to 
attend  comedies,  although  some  of  the  topics  treated  by  Aristo- 
phanes might  find  a  modern  audience  rather  cold;  but  each 
year  the  tragic  poets  brought  out  a  total  of  twenty-four  new 
plays,  none  of  which,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  could  be  classed  with 
"Oh,  Lady,  Lady"  or  "The  Better  'Ole,"  not  to  speak  of  the 
offerings  of  such  favorites  as  Charlie  Chaplin  and  the  acrobatic 
Fairbanks,  however  delightful  they  may  be.  How  many 
serious  plays  could  New  York  or  London  boast  of  in  war  time? 
When  one  remembers  that  the  Athenian  stage  was  a  state 
enterprise  and  that  there  were  many  times  when  the  treasury 
found  it  difficult  to  equip  its  forces  and  pay  its  fighters,  the 
determination  to  maintain  the  drama  unimpaired  appears  all 
the  more  notable.  The  poet  himself  boasts  of  the  achievement 
in  one  of  his  later  plays. 

That  the  average  Athenian  took  his  drama  seriously,  and 
that  sober  tragedy  did  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon 
a  select  and  small  group  of  intellectuals,  is  amply  attested 
by  the  comic  poet.  In  a  play  produced  early  in  the  war,  a 
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simple  hearted  rustic  in  balancing  his  pleasures  and  his  pains 
declares : 

"Then  I'd  a  Tragic  sorrow,  when  I  looked 
With  open  mouth  for  Aeschylus,  and  lo, 
The  Crier  called,  'Bring  on  your  play,  Theognis.' 
Judge  what  an  icy  shock  that  gave  my  heart!"* 

Aeschylus  had  then  been  dead  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  his  plays  so  live  an  issue. 
There  is  also  a  most  amazing  abundance  of  quotations,  parodies 
or  other  allusions  to  the  drama  in  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
He  clearly  assumed  that  his  audience  would  recognize  such 
references  and  would  experience  that  peculiar  self -applause  that 
we  all  have  had  on  such  occasions.  "The  Frogs,"  a  play  pre- 
sented just  before  the  disaster  at  the  Dardanelles  that  resulted 
in  the  final  overthrow  of  Athens  and  the  end  of  the  war,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  had  just  died, 
and,  as  Aeschylus  had  been  buried  a  full  half  century,  tragedy 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Dionysus,  god  of  the  drama,  visits 
the  lower  world  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  one  of  the 
three  to  resume  his  career  in  Athens.  Most  of  the  play  consists 
of  a  contest  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  as  a  result  of 
which  Dionysus  is  converted  from  his  stubborn  partisanship  of 
the  latter  and  carries  off  the  triumphant  Aeschylus.  Surely 
such  a  plot  might  well  be  classed  as  a  dead  issue.  Would  it  not 
seem  venturesome  on  the  part  of  the  playwright  to  handle  such 
a  theme  when  there  were  so  many  live  topics  that  must  have 
pressed  for  attention?  His  judgment  of  his  audience,  usually 
unerring,  seems  to  have  been  abundantly  vindicated,  for  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  play  was  so  well  received  that  it  was 
accorded  the  unusual  honor  of  a  second  hearing.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  was  at  this  very  period  that  the  state  was  most  in 
need  of  funds.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  debate  between 
Euripides  and  Aeschylus  deserves  quotation  because  of  the 

•  This  and  the  other  metrical  versions  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  The  Comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  edited,  translated  and  explained  by  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers.  G.  Bell 
and  Sons. 
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lofty  ideal  there  maintained  and  the  importance  assigned  to 
the  functions  of  the  poet.    Aeschylus  speaks  first: 

Aes. — "Aye,  such  are  the  poet's  appropriate  works:  and  just 

consider  how  all  along 
From  the  very  first  they  have  wrought  you  good,  the 

noble  bards,  the  masters  of  song : 
First,  Orpheus  taught  you  religious  rites,  and  from 

bloody  murder  to  stay  your  hands; 
Musaeus,  healing  and  oracle  lore;  and  Hesiod,  all  the 

culture  of  lands, 
The  time  to  gather,  the  time  to  plough.    And  gat  not 

Homer  his  glory  divine 
By  singing  of  valor  and  honor  and  right  and  the  sheen  of 

the  battle-extended  line, 

The  ranging  of  troops  and  the  arming  of  men?    .     .     . 
And  thence  my  spirit  the  impress  took,  and  many  a 

lion-heart  chief  I  drew, 
Patrocluses,  Teucers,  illustrious  names;   for  I  fain  the 

citizen-folk  would  spur 
To  stretch  themselves  to  their  measure  and  height, 

whenever  the  trumpet  of  war  they  hear. 
But   Phaedras  and  Stheneboeas?     No!    no  harlotry 

business  deformed  my  plays." 
Eur. — "But  say,  you  cross-grained  censor  of  mine,  how  my 

Stheneboeas  could  harm  the  state?" 
Aes. — "Full  many  a  noble  dame,  the  wife  of  a  noble  citizen, 

hemlock  took, 
And  died,  unable  the  shame  and  sin  of  your  Bellerophon 

scenes  to  brook." 

.— "  Was  then,  I  wonder,  the  tale  I  told  of  Phaedra's  passion- 
ate .love  untrue?" 
"Not  so:   but  tales  of  incestuous  vice  the  sacred  poet 

should  hide  from  view, 
Nor  ever  exhibit  and  blazon  forth  on  the  public  stage 

to  the  public  ken. 
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For  boys  a  teacher  at  school  is  found,  but  we,  the  poets, 

are  teachers  of  men. 
We  are  bound  things  honest  and  pure  to  speak." 

What  is  more  amazing  is  the  freedom  of  utterance  allowed  the 
comic  muse.  Since  the  theatre  was  completely  under  state 
control  and  every  play  must  receive  official  sanction,  where 
could  there  have  been  a  more  inviting  opportunity  to  wield  the 
rights  of  censorship?  Can  it  be  that  the  inventive  Athenians 
had  never  thought  of  censorship?  Ancient  gossips  do  tell  of 
attempts  to  muzzle  Aristophanes.  He  richly  deserved  such 
treatment,  if  ever  any  man,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come 
from  such  attempts.  Did  the  Athenian  sense  of  humor  intervene 
in  his  behalf?  Or  did  the  people  see  in  comic  license  a  valuable 
safety  valve  for  the  letting  off  of  otherwise  dangerous  political 
explosives? 

When  the  war  was  in  its  sixth  year  and  Sparta  had  furnished 
many  a  cause  for  bitter  hatred,  the  hero  in  "The  Acharnians," 
an  arrant  pacifist,  who  concludes  a  private  treaty  with  the  foe, 
thus  addresses  his  jingo  opponents. 

Di. — "  Worthy  fellows,  for  the  moment  those  Laconians  pretermit ; 

'Tis  a  question  of  the  treaty,  was  I  right  in  making  it?" 
Chor. — "Right  to  make  it!  when  with  Sparta  no  engagement 

sacred  stands, 
Not  the  altar,  not  the  oath-pledge,  not  the  faith  of 

clasped  right  hands!" 
Di. — "Yet  I  know  that  these  our  foemen,  who  our  bitter  wrath 

excite 
Were  not  always  wrong  entirely,  nor  ourselves  entirely 

right." 
Chor. — "Not  entirely,  shameless  rascal?    Do  you   uch  opinions 

dare 
Openly  to  flaunt  before  me?    Shall  I  then  a  traitor 

spare?" 

Di. — "Not  entirely,  not  entirely !    I  can  prove  by  reasons  strong 
That  in  many  points  the  Spartans  at  our  hands  have 
suffered  wrong." 
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His  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  war  is  equally  to  the  point. 

Di. — "Bear  me  no  grudge,  spectators,  if,  a  beggar, 
I  dare  to  speak  before  the  Athenian  people 
About  the  city  in  a  comic  play. 
For  what  is  true  even  comedy  can  tell. 
And  I  shall  utter  startling  things  but  true. 
The  Lacedaemonians  I  detest  entirely; 
And  may  Poseidon,  Lord  of  Taenarum, 
Shake  all  their  houses  down  about  their  ears; 
For  I,  like  you,  have  had  my  vines  cut  down. 
But  after  all — for  none  but  friends  are  here — 
Why  the  Laconians  do  we  blame  for  this? 
For  men  of  ours,  I  do  not  say  the  state, 
Remember  this,  I  do  not  say  the  state, 
But  worthless  fellows  of  a  worthless  stamp, 
111  coined,  ill  minted,  spurious  little  chaps, 
Kept  on  denouncing  Megara's  little  coats. 
And  if  a  cucumber  or  hare  they  saw, 
Or  sucking  pig,  or  garlic,  or  lump  salt, 
All  were  Megarian,  and  were  sold  off-hand. 
Still  these  were  trifles,  and  our  country's  way. 
But  some  young  tipsy  cottabus  players  went 
And  stole  from  Megara-town  the  fair  Simaetha. 
Then  the  Megarians,  garlicked  with  the  smart, 
Stole  in  return  two  of  Aspasia's  hussies. 
From  these  three  wantons  o'er  the  Hellenic  race 
Burst  forth  the  first  beginnings  of  the  war. 
For  then,  in  wrath,  the  Olympian  Pericles 
Thundered  and  lightened  and  confounded  Hellas,  .   .  ." 

We  all  know  the  power  and  majesty  of  Pericles,  then  three  years 
dead,  and  that  Aspasia  was  his  consort.  The  play  was  awarded 
first  prize.  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  author,  had 
he  lived  in  the  twentieth  century?  Would  a  public  official  have 
allowed  his  play  to  reach  the  boards? 

The  fighting  season  that  followed  witnessed  a  wonderful 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Athens.    Cleon,  an  upstart  dema- 
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gogue  and  boss  of  Athens,  by  a  stroke  of  rare  good  fortune  took 
captive  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  real  Spartans.  Never  had 
Spartan  honor  suffered  such  disgrace,  and  we  may  well  imagine 
the  elation  of  the  Athenians.  The  exploit  was  celebrated  the 
next  spring  in  "The  Knights,"  in  which  play  Cleon  appears  as 
a  low,  abusive,  shameless  slave.  The  general  whom  he  had 
virtually  supplanted,  playing  the  role  of  fellow  slave,  thus 
describes  the  affair.  Demus  represents  the  Athenian  populace. 

"We  two  have  got  a  master, 
Demus  of  Pnyx-borough,  such  a  sour  old  man, 
Quick  tempered,  country-minded,  bean-consuming, 
A  trifle  hard  of  hearing.     Last  new  moon 
He  bought  a  slave,  a  tanner,  Paphlagon, 
The  greatest  rogue  and  liar  in  the  world. 
This  tanning-Paphlagon,  he  soon  finds  out 
Master's  weak  points;  and  cringing  down  before  him 
Flatters  and  fawns  and  wheedles  and  cajoles, 
....    Then  he'll  seize 
A  dish  some  other  servant  has  prepared, 
And  serve  it  up  for  master;  and  quite  lately 
I'd  baked  a  rich  Laconian  cake  at  Pylus, 
When  in  runs  Paphlagon  and  bags  my  cake 
And  serves  it  up  to  Demus  as  his  own. 
But  us  he  drives  away,  and  none  but  he 
Must  wait  on  master;  there  he  stands  through  dinner 
With  leathern  flap  and  flicks  away  the  speakers.     .     .     . 
And  Paphlagon  runs  round,  extorting,  begging, 
Upsetting  every  one;  and  'Mark,'  says  he, 
'There's  Hylas  flogged;  that's  all  my  doing;  better 
Make  friends  with  me,  or  you'll  be  trounced  today.' 
So  then  we  bribe  him  off;  or  if  we  don't, 
We're  sure  to  catch  it  thrice  as  bad  from  master." 

The  play  concludes  with  this  pungent  bit  of  dialogue  between 
old  Demus  and  a  sausage-vender  who  has  supplanted  Cleon  in 
his  affections.  Demus  speaks  first: 
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"But  Paphlagon 

Who  wrought  all  this,  how  will  you  punish  him? 
5.5.— Not  much:  this  only:  he  shall  ply  my  trade, 
Sole  sausage-seller  at  the  city  gates. 
There  let  him  dog's  meat  mix  with  asses'  flesh, 
There  let  him,  tipsy,  with  the  harlots  wrangle, 
And  drink  the  filthy  scouring  of  the  bath. 
Demus. — A  happy  thought;  and  very  fit  he  is 

To  brawl  with  harlots  and  with  bathmen  there. 

But  you  I  ask  to  dinner  in  the  Hall, 

To  take  the  place  that  scullion  held  before. 

Put  on  this  frog-green  robe  and  follow  me. 

Whilst  him  they  carry  out  to  ply  his  trade, 

That  so  the  strangers,  whom  he  wronged,  may  see  him.' ' 

Once  more  the  poet  won  first  prize.  Yet  Cleon  maintained  his 
leadership  of  the  state  until  his  death.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  poet  owed  his  immunity  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  festi- 
val at  which  his  work  was  produced.  But  the  archon  need  not 
have  accepted  the  play  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  judges 
acted  strangely  in  awarding  the  first  prize.  Where  could  one 
find  such  tolerance  even  in  the  most  democratic  state  of  our 
own  time? 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  the  eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes 
that  we  possess  is  "The  Clouds."  Unlike  "The  Knights,"  it 
contains  almost  no  reference  to  politics  or  war.  The  total  failure 
of  the  venture  may  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  had 
patience  for  no  other  topics. 

A  simple-hearted,  thrifty  farmer  has  married  a  city-bred 
wife  with  a  family  tree  and  expensive  habits.  As  you  might 
suspect,  their  home  was  one  of  those  interesting  ventures  in 
domesticity  in  which  "father's"  role  is  limited  to  signing 
checks,  while  "mother"  and  the  children  tend  the  social  game. 
The  young  hopeful  of  our  story  has  a  weakness  for  fine  horses 
and  he  either  belongs  to  the  city  troop  or  is  on  the  waiting 
list.  His  father  spends  sleepless  nights  in  pondering  how  to 
stave  off  the  creditors.  Finally  he  thinks  of  the  school  of 
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Socrates,  whose  methods  are  most  up-to-date  and  whose  motto 
is,  "Education  for  Efficiency."  Unfortunately  the  school  does 
not  possess  all  the  attractions  of  our  modern  colleges,  and  the 
lad  refuses  to  exchange  club  and  race  track  for  cap  and  gown. 
The  father  in  despair  himself  matriculates,  but,  discovering 
that  he  is  past  the  learning  stage,  he  makes  one  last  appeal  to  his 
son  who  gives  his  grudging  consent  to  attend  school. 

The  play  is  justly  popular  and  should  be  read  as  a  whole. 
Unfortunately  there  is  now  time  for  only  one  or  two  excerpts. 

This  little  colloquy  between  the  unhappy  father  and  the 
chorus  shows  conclusively  that  the  utilitarian  attitude  toward 
education  is  nothing  new: 

Sir. — "O  Ladies  Divine,  small  ambition  is  mine:  I  only  most 

modestly  seek 
Out  and  out  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  be  best  of  the 

children  of  Hellas  to  speak." 
Cho. — "Say  no  more  of  your  care,  we  have  granted  your  prayer: 

and  know  from  this  moment  that  none 
More  acts  shall  pass  through  in  the  people  than  you: 

such  favor  from  us  you  have  won." 
Sir. — "Not  acts,  if  you  please:  I  want  nothing  of  these:  this 

gift  you  may  quickly  withdraw; 
But  I  wish  to  succeed  just  enough  for  my  need  and  to 

slip  through  the  clutches  of  law." 
vruhVi  LM''>J  ttf'0    /rjrv  t*;  ;-.6toi&Tj •'  )  :.»•; 

The  following  passage  not  only  exhibits  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  but  displays  the  elective  "system"  in  full  working  order. 
Then,  as  now,  those  subjects  in  the  curriculum  that  seemed  to 
hold  out  small  hope  of  material  rewards  were  not  likely  to  be 
over-popular.  We  find  Socrates  trying  to  initiate  his  pupil  into 
the  art  of  poetry. 

Soc. — "Attend  to  me:  what  shall  I  teach  you  first 

That  you've  not  learnt  before?   Which  will  you  have, 
Measures  or  rhythms  or  the  right  use  of  words?" 

Sir.— "0!  measures  to  be  sure:  for  very  lately 

A  grocer  swindled  me  of  full  three  pints." 
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Soc. — "I  don't  mean  that:  but  which  do  you  like  best 
Of  all  the  measures;  six  feet,  or  eight  feet?" 

Str.— "  Well,  I  like  nothing  better  than  the  yard." 

Soc. — ' '  Fool !    don't  talk  nonsense. ' ' 

Sir. — "What  will  you  bet  me  now 

That  two  yards  don't  exactly  make  six  feet?" 

Soc. — "Consume  me!  what  an  ignorant  clown  you  are! 
Still,  perhaps  you  can  learn  tunes  more  easily." 

Sir. — "But  will  tunes  help  me  to  repair  my  fortunes?" 

Is  not  this  the  voice  of  young  America? 

In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  in  honor  of  the  graduation  of 
the  lad,  a  quarrel  breaks  out  between  father  and  son,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  administers  a  sound  drubbing.  His 
defense  has  the  true  modern  ring. 

Ph. — "Peace.    I  will  now  resume  the  thread  where  I  broke  off 

before 
And  first  I  ask:  when  I  was  young,  did  you  not  strike 

me  then?" 

Str. — "Yea:  for  I  loved  and  cherished  you." 
Ph.— "  Well,  solve  me  this  again. 

Is  it  not  just  that  I  your  son  should  cherish  you  alike 
And  strike  you,  since,  as  you  observe,  to  cherish  means 

to  strike? 
What!  must  my  body  needs  be  scourged  and  pounded 

black  and  blue 
And  yours  be  scathless?  was  not  I  as  much  freeborn 

as  you? 

Children  are  whipped  and  shall  not  sires  be  whipped? 
Perhaps  you'll  urge  that  children's  minds  alone  are 

taught  by  blows : — 
Well:  Age  is  second  childhood  then:  that  everybody 

knows. 
And  as  by  old  experience  age  should  guide  its  steps 

more  clearly, 

So  when  they  err,  they  surely  should  be  punished  more 
severely." 
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Str. — "But  law  goes  everywhere  for  me:  deny  it  if  you  can." 
Ph. — "Well,  was  not  he  who  made  the  law  a  man,  a  mortal  man, 

As  you  or  I,  who  in  old  times  talked  over  all  the  crowd? 

And  think  you  that  to  you  or  me  the  same  is  not  allowed, 

To  change  it,  so  that  sons  by  blows  should  keep  their 
fathers  steady? 

Look  at  the  gamecocks,  look  at  all  the  animal  creation, 

Do  not  they  beat  their  parents?" 

Granted  that  the  subject  of  this  play  is  humorous  and  humor- 
ously handled,  why  was  it  chosen?  Had  the  poet  run  out  of 
material  of  a  political  nature?  Had  Cleon,  whom  he  had 
lampooned  so  savagely  the  year  before,  scared  him  into  choosing 
some  less  dangerous  victim?  Aristophanes  himself  tells  us 
that  "The  Clouds"  was  his  favorite,  the  play  upon  which  he 
had  expended  the  most  thought  and  labor.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  statement,  for  he  was  unusually 
chagrined  by  the  failure  of  this  play,  as  is  plain  from  his  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  recast  it.  It  evidently  embodied  his  con- 
victions. 

The  period  in  which  he  lived  was  one  of  rapid  change.  The 
fifth  century  is  well  known  as  a  time  of  most  amazing  achieve- 
ment in  every  field  of  endeavor.  Social  phenomena  are  notori- 
ously complex  in  nature,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  too  venturesome 
to  ascribe  in  large  part  this  flowering  of  the  Attic  genius  to 
the  brand  of  education  on  which  those  men  of  old  were  nur- 
tured. It  was  an  education  that  aimed  at  character  not  success, 
and  yet  how  it  had  succeeded!  It  taught  patriotic  devotion 
and  state  pride  not  individualistic  materialism.  But  Athens 
had  grown  rich  and  powerful  in  spite  of  her  archaic  curriculum, 
and  the  rising  generation  became  drunk  with  the  prospect  of 
individual  power  and  affluence.  For  Athens,  like  America, 
was  a  democracy,  where  the  rewards  were  to  be  grasped  by 
the  lowliest,  provided  he  had  the  wit  and  the  desire.  The 
situation  gave  birth  to  a  spirit  of  impatience.  The  old  respect 
for  tradition  and  established  usage  became  taboo.  This  process 
had  undoubtedly  been  going  on  before  the  war,  but  the  war 
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itself  shared  the  responsibility.  The  sophists  were  teaching 
skepticism,  and  many  things  had  happened  to  blunt  the  finer 
sensibilities.  Fortunes  had  been  acquired  so  quickly,  the  power 
of  wealth  become  so  manifest,  while  life  had  grown  so  cheap, 
that  a  grand  scramble  ensued  to  get  as  much  as  one  could 
as  quickly  as  one  could.  Idealism,  and  that  on  which  it  feeds, 
was  no  more  in  fashion. 

It  was  against  this  pernicious  doctrine  that  our  poet  felt 
called  upon  to  protest.  Many  times  he  refers  with  loving 
pride  to  the  good  old  days  and  the  grand  old  ways,  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  "Clouds"  he  was  not 
in  his  dotage  but  rather  in  early  manhood,  certainly  not  over 
thirty-two.  If  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  topic,  it  is  because 
our  own  case  is  so  similar  and  the  point  at  issue  so  vital.  We 
need  not  think  merely  of  Germany  with  its  ruthlessness,  its 
disregard  of  all  law,  its  crass  materialism,  or  of  ignorant  and 
Bolshevistic  Russia.  What  do  we  in  America  honor  and 
respect?  Riches  or  character?  What  has  Europe  said  about 
us?  Shall  we  substitute  for  what  the  ages  have  proven  to  be 
an  admirable  training  for  character  that  which  seems  at  the 
moment  to  minister  to  material  happiness? 

In  the  spring  of  421  B.  C.  the  war  was  nearing  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  its  commencement.  Both  sides  had  suffered 
severely  and  neither  side  could  hope  for  "peace  with  victory." 
Sparta,  like  Germany,  had  looked  forward  to  a  brilliant  success 
after  a  few  brief  campaigns.  Instead,  the  more  powerful  navy 
of  Athens  had  swept  her  vessels  from  the  seas,  held  her  territory 
in  virtual  blockade,  while  ensuring  Athenian  contact  with  the 
outer  world.  Spartan  troops  had  indeed  entered  Attic  territory 
repeatedly,  laying  waste  the  fields  and  cutting  down  the  fruit 
trees  and  the  vines,  but  if  the  Spartan  king  had  promised  himself 
to  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the  hostile  capital  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  attaining  that  desire.  Worst  of  all  was 
the  capture  of  Spartan  troops  at  Sphacteria.  But  Athenian 
reverses  were  adding  daily  to  the  strength  of  a  peace  party  that 
clamored  to  be  heard.  There  was  much  to  remind  us  of  condi- 
tions in  Europe  at  the  close  of  191 7.  Earlier  overtures  for  peace 
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had  been  thwarted  by  the  bluster  of  Cleon;  but  Cleon  had  died 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  now  the  general  cry  was  for  a  peace 
"with  honor,"  a  peace  of  mutual  concessions. 

Aristophanes,  who  in  earlier  plays  had  urged  the  blessings  of 
peace  in  no  uncertain  terms,  was  not  slow  to  make  capital  of 
the  theme  now  grown  so  popular.  Discarding  his  usual  practice 
of  naming  his  comedies  from  their  choruses,  he  called  his  new 
play  "  Peace."  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  peace  was  actually 
concluded  within  not  more  than  a  month  of  the  presentation  of 
that  play,  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  self  restraint  of  the 
Athenians  that  they  refused  to  be  carried  away  by  the  lure  of 
the  title  and  the  theme  that  so  chimed  with  their  longings. 
The  play  is  not  wanting  in  the  comic  features  that  seem  to 
have  been  popular  in  that  day  and  yet  the  first  prize  was  reserved 
for  a  comedy  called,  "The  Flatterers."  Certain  marks  of  hasty 
composition  in  the  Aristophanic  production  make  one  suspect 
that  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  based  upon  an  artistic 
standard  of  excellence. 

The  hero  of  the  "Peace"  is  a  droll  old  countryman  named 
Trygaeus,  whose  mind  has  become  so  oppressed  by  the  miseries 
of  war  that  he  resorts  to  every  conceivable  device  for  restoring 
peace.  Convinced  that  it  is  to  be  found  only  with  the  gods, 
he  resolves  to  take  to  aviation  and  storm  the  celestial  dwelling 
place  itself.  Almost  the  first  words  that  he  utters  strike  a 
very  novel  key,  one  that  is  repeated  many  times  throughout  the 
play: 

"My  flight  for  the  sake  of  all  Hellas  I  take, 
A  novel  and  daring  adventure  preparing." 

In  Olympus,  he  encounters  Hermes,  who  tells  him  that  the 
gods  have  deserted  Greece  and  that  war,  having  plunged 
"Peace"  into  a  deep  cave,  is  preparing  to  pulverize  Hellas. 
But  it  is  soon  learned  that  the  pestles  that  war  had  hoped  to 
employ  for  that  purpose,  Cleon  and  the  Spartan  Brasidas, 
have  both  perished,  whereupon/Trygaeus  exclaims: 
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"Now,  men  of  Hellas,  now  the  hour  has  come 
To  throw  away  our  troubles  and  our  wars, 
And,  ere  another  pestle  rise  to  stop  us, 
To  pull  out  Peace,  the  joy  of  all  mankind." 

to  which  the  chorus  responds  with  fervor: 

"Come  then,  heart  and  soul,  my  comrades,  haste  to 

win  this  great  salvation, 

Now  or  never,  now  if  ever,  come,  the  whole  Hellenic 
nation!" 

Pan-Hellenism  was  indeed  a  new  idea.  The  term  itself  had 
rarely  been  used  by  any  writer.  Never  had  the  Greeks  banded 
together  for  any  common  purpose  except  for  the  observance  of 
some  religious  festival.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War 
there  were  notable  illustrations  of  disloyalty  to  the  national 
interest  and  the  very  states  allied  to  repel  the  invader  found  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  following  a  common  plan.  Had  ten  years 
of  fratricidal  strife  given  a  new  and  truer  vision  or  are  we  to 
ascribe  to  the  poet  alone  the  sentiment  of  the  following 
lines,  a  sentiment  eminently  sane  and  reasonable  and  yet 
difficult  of  realization  even  after  more  than  a  score  of 
centuries? 

"What  then,  what  is  to  come?    Are  we  never  to  cease 

from  the  battle, 
Always  to  chance  it  out,  which  most  can  enfeeble 

the  other, 
When  we  might  both  join  hands,  and  share  the 

dominion  of  Hellas?" 

The  hard  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  these  noble  sentiments  were 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  sheer  war-weariness.  There  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  suffered  seriously  for  the 
food  needed  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  even  if  it  is  abun- 
dantly plain  that  the  high  cost  of  living  was  a  vital  problem 
for  many  a  household.  Yet  plain  fare  eventually  palls,  no 
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matter  if  it  be  wholesome  and  abundant,  and  the  Athenians 
certainly  chafed  at  the  absence  of  their  customary  dainties  and 
longed  for  a  good  square  meal  with  all  the  trimmings.  The 
whole  play  of  the  "Peace"  abounds  in  expressions  of  longing 
for  the  joys  of  the  good  old  days  before  the  war.  And  indeed  it 
is  noteworthy  how  much  prominence  Aristophanes  gives  in  all 
his  plays  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Who  knows  how  impor- 
tant a  factor  the  humble  stomach  may  have  been  in  bringing 
on  the  armistice  of  last  November?  The  food  supply  never 
figured  so  prominently  in  politics  as  it  does  today. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  treaty  of  peace  that  was  so  soon 
to  follow  our  play  contained  no  provision  for  a  "League  of 
Nations."  There  had  been  no  change  of  heart.  Neither  party 
to  the  conflict  was  really  sorry  or  ashamed  or  even  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  warfare.  The  briefest  respite  served  to  restore 
all  the  old  arrogance.  Neither  side  even  went  so  far  as  to 
carry  out  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  The  old  rivalries 
had  not  really  died,  the  old  diplomacy  had  not  been  discredited 
and  it  took  but  little  time  and  less  effort  to  discover  new  pre- 
texts for  reviving  the  war. 

Six  brief  years  later  Athens  embarked  upon  the  famous 
Sicilian  Expedition,  an  undertaking  that  many  regard  the 
craziest  in  her  history.  Entered  into  with  the  highest  hopes 
and  the  fairest  prospects,  like  the  Allied  venture  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, it  went  wrong  from  the  start  through  mismanagement 
and  divided  counsels.  The  drain  upon  the  city  both  in  men 
and  ships  and  other  wealth  we  know  to  have  been  enormous. 
The  disappointment  of  the  failure  was  correspondingly  great. 
The  comic  poet  has  left  us  a  play  produced  before  the  final 
catastrophe  though  not  before  the  first  disastrous  losses  had 
occurred.  That  which  surprises  the  reader  of  the  play  is  the 
care  with  which  the  war  is  kept  in  the  background.  There  is 
no  savage  railing  at  stupid  policies  and  venal  officers.  The 
poet  takes  hi  audience  away  to  a  fairyland  of  his  own  creation. 
If  one  wonders  at  the  cause  of  this  seemingly  studied  avoidance 
of  the  theme  that  must  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all,  one  wonders  more  at  the  power  of  the  poet  to  compose  at 
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such  a  time  a  play  so  remarkable  for  its  lyric  beauty  on  a  theme 
so  fantastic  and  unreal. 

Such  self-restraint  was  no  longer  possible  when,  in  411,  the 
"Lysistrata"  was  produced.  The  utter  failure  of  the  Sicilian 
Expedition  still  hung  like  a  pall  over  Athens.  Both  men  and 
money  so  recklessly  squandered  were  difficult  to  replace.  A 
Spartan  garrison  permanently  located  close  to  Athens  was  a 
constant  menace  most  wearing  on  the  public  nerve.  The 
phantom  of  revolution,  soon  to  be  endowed  with  life,  stalked 
the  marketplace.  One  is  not  surprised  that  the  distress  and 
horror  of  the  time  has  made  its  way  into  the  lines  of  the  comedy, 
but  rather  that  the  poet  had  the  courage  to  invent  so  much  fool- 
ery to  set  it  off. 

The  plot  is  briefly  this.  Lysistrata,  a  woman  of  Athens, 
forms  a  conspiracy  of  women  from  not  only  Athens  and  her 
allies,  but  also  Sparta  and  other  hostile  states.  Unlike  the 
Internationale  of  Socialism  that  failed  so  lamentably  to  obstruct 
the  war  of  1914,  this  feminist  movement  succeeded.  By  seizing 
the  treasury  and  by  other  unpleasant  and  unconventional 
proceedings,  it  forced  the  males  to  conclude  a  peace.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however  regretfully,  that  to  Lysistrata  alone  was 
due  the  success  of  the  scheme,  the  rank  and  file  of  her  helpers 
proving  woefully  unfitted  for  deeds  of  heroism.  Their  leader 
was  not  deluded  as  to  their  real  character.  There  is  a  double 
sting  in  these  words : 

"Ah,  friend,  you'll  find  them  Attic  to  the  core: 
Always  too  late  in  everything  they  do." 

In  a  fit  of  dejection  she  exclaims: 

"0  women!  women!  O  our  frail,  frail  sex! 
No  wonder  tragedies  are  made  from  us." 

There  is  much  pathos  in  the  passage  in  which  she  unfolds 
the  lot  of  woman  at  a  time  when  the  average  wife  was  useful 
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chiefly  as  director  of  the  household  slaves  and  mother  of  the 
rising  generation. 

"Think  of  our  old  moderation  and  gentleness, 

all  through  the  war  that  is  over  and  spent: 
Not  that  (be  sure)  we  approved  of  your  policy; 

never  our  griefs  you  allowed  us  to  vent. 
Well  we  perceived  your  mistakes  and  mismanagement. 

often  at  home  on  our  housekeeping  cares, 
Often  we  heard  of  some  foolish  proposal  you 

made  for  conducting  the  public  affairs. 
Then  would  we  question  you  mildly  and  pleasantly, 

inwardly  grieving,  but  outwardly  gay; 
'Husband,  how  goes  it  abroad?'  we  would  ask  of  him; 

what  have  ye  done  in  Assembly  today? 
'What  would  ye  write  on  the  side  of  the  treaty  stone?' 

Husband  says  angrily,  *  What's  that  to  you? 
You  hold  your  tongue.'    And  I  held  it  accordingly. 
Soon  of  another  tremendous  absurdity, 

wilder  and  worse  than  the  former  we  heard. 
1  Husband,'  I  say,  with  a  tender  solicitude, 

'Why  have  ye  passed  such  a  foolish  decree?' 
Viciously,  moodily,  glaring  askance  at  me, 

'Stick  to  your  spinning,  my  mistress,'  says  he, 
'Else  you  will  speedily  find  it  the  worse  for  you. 

War  is  the  care  and  the  business  of  men.'" 

Note  particularly  the  pathos  of  the  concluding  lines  of  this 
passage: 

"So  when  aloud  in  the  streets  and  the  thoroughfares 

sadly  we  heard  you  bewailing  of  late, 
'Is  there  a  man  to  defend  and  deliver  us?' 

'No,'  says  another,  'there's  none  in  the  land;' 
Then  by  the  women  assembled  in  conference 

jointly  a  great  revolution  was  planned, 
Hellas  to  save  from  her  grief  and  perplexity.' " 
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One  other  passage  deserves  quotation  in  spite  of  its  length. 
It  is  the  debate  between  the  heroine  and  the  disgruntled 
magistrate  who  finds  the  door  of  the  treasury  barred  against 
him. 

Lys. — "Ah,  if  you  only  could  manage  your  politics 

just  in  the  way  that  we  deal  with  a  fleece!" 
Mag. — "Tell  us  the  recipe."    Lys. — "First  in  the  washing  tub 

plunge  it  and  scour  it  and  cleanse  it  from  grease, 
Purging  away  all  the  filth  and  the  nastiness; 

then  on  the  table  expand  it  and  lay, 
Beating  out  all  that  is  worthless  and  mischievous, 

picking  the  burrs  and  the  thistles  away. 
Then  you  should  card  it  and  comb  it  and  mingle  it 

all  in  one  basket  of  love  and  of  unity, 
Citizens,  visitors,  strangers  and  sojourners, 

all  the  entire,  undivided  community. 
Know  you  a  fellow  in  debt  to  the  treasury? 

mingle  him  merrily  in  with  the  rest. 
Also  remember  the  cities,  our  colonies, 

outlying  states  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
Scattered  about  to  a  distance  surrounding  us, 

these  are  our  shreds  and  our  fragments  of  wool; 
These  to  one  mighty  political  aggregate 

tenderly,  carefully  gather  and  pull, 
Twining  them  all  in  one  thread  of  good  fellowship; 

thence  a  magnificent  bobbin  to  spin, 
Weaving  a  garment  of  comfort  and  dignity, 

worthily  wrapping  the  people  therein." 
Mag. — "Heard  any  ever  the  like  of  their  impudence, 

these  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war, 
Preaching  of  bobbins  and  beatings  and  washing  tubs?" 
Lys. — "Nothing  to  do  with  it,  wretch  that  you  are! 
We  are  the  people  who  feel  it  the  keenliest, 

doubly  on  us  the  affliction  is  cast ; 
Where  are  the  sons  that  we  sent  to  your  battlefields?" 
Mag.—" Silence!  a  truce  to  the  ills  that  are  past." 
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Lys. — "Then  in  the  glory  and  grace  of  our  womanhood, 

all  in  the  May  and  the  morning  of  life, 
Lo,  we  are  sitting  forlorn  and  disconsolate, 

what  has  a  soldier  to  do  with  a  wife? 
We  might  endure  it,  but  ah!  for  the  younger  ones, 

still  in  their  maiden  apartments  they  stay, 
Waiting  the  husband  that  never  approaches  them, 

watching  the  years  that  are  gliding  away. 
Brief  is  the  spring  and  the  flower  of  our  womanhood, 

once  let  it  slip,  and  it  comes  not  again; 
Sit  as  we  may  with  our  spells  and  our  auguries, 

never  a  husband  will  marry  us  then." 

Unmistakable  is  the  wisdom  of  the  political  program  here  set 
forth,  and  unmistakable  too  the  pathos  of  the  reflections  on 
woman's  lot.  War  has  given  to  the  woman  of  today  an  impor- 
tance and  power  that  she  would  have  been  slow  to  gain  in  any 
other  way.  Fortunately  for  humanity,  the  centuries  that  have 
intervened  between  Lysistrata  and  the  present  have  done 
much  to  make  her  worthy  of  that  trust.  Let  us  hope  that  she 
will  not  prove  false  to  the  pacific  role  for  which  the  Attic  poet 
cast  her. 

Immediately  following  the  "Lysistrata"  there  came  a  time  of 
revolution  and  counter-revolution,  the  horrors  of  which  have 
been  most  vividly  painted  by  Thucydides.  As  he  says,  no  one 
dared  trust  his  nearest  neighbor.  Of  all  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
foreboding  and  gloom  of  the  earlier  months,  there  is  hardly  a 
hint  in  the  "Thesmophoriazusae,"  produced  the  season  follow- 
ing. It  is  another  feminist  drama,  though  hardly  political  in 
the  truest  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  plot  consists  in  the  attempted 
revenge  of  the  women  upon  Euripides,  the  tragic  poet,  for 
having  maligned  their  fair  fame.  Its  chief  interest  for  our 
purpose  is  that  it  shows  how  quick  we  are  to  forget.  The  word 
"we"  was  used  advisedly,  for  Americans  are  in  many  ways 
much  like  the  ancient  Greeks.  One  cannot  read  the  comedy 
without  becoming  convinced  of  that. 

Although  not  included  in  the  period  of  what  is  properly 
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called  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  "  Ecdesiazusae  "  is  neverthe- 
less a  wartime  offering  and  of  great  interest  from  many  points 
of  view.  Athens  is  again  at  war  with  Sparta,  although  the 
line-up  on  each  side  is  somewhat  different.  "The  Women  in 
Congress,"  as  we  might  translate  the  title,  was  played  when 
things  were  once  more  looking  dark  for  Athens.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  find  Aristophanes  reverting  to  the  theme  upon  which 
he  had  touched  in  his  "Lysistrata"  eighteen  years  before. 
Had  a  century  of  almost  constant  fighting  so  sapped  the 
manpower  of  his  city  that  women  were  actually  in  danger  of 
receiving  equal  rights?  Somewhere  about  this  time,  in  truth, 
Plato  composed  his  famous  "Republic,"  in  which  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  woman  in  the  state  was  set  forth.  Scholars 
have  suggested  that  the  comic  poet  is  poking  fun  at  some  of 
those  theories  of  the  philosopher's.  If  such  be  the  case,  we 
learn  not  only  how  rapidly  ideas  spread  at  Athens  but  also 
with  what  speed  the  poet  worked,  for  Plato  could  not  have 
returned  from  abroad  more  than  a  few  months  at  best 
before  the  production  of  the  play.  If  he  was  indebted  to 
Plato,  we  know  at  least  that  Aristophanes  found  the  theme 
congenial. 

This  new  suffrage  movement  staged  by  Aristophanes  achieved 
its  end  in  a  manner  that  for  speed  and  thoroughness  might  well 
excite  the  envy  of  the  most  militant  enthusiast  of  our  time. 
Without  lobbying  or  picketing  or  the  burning  of  Presidential 
utterances  or  any  other  commonplace  device,  they  attained  their 
goal  in  a  single  day  by  running  off  with  their  husband's  ward- 
robe. Clad  in  this  masculine  attire,  they  packed  the  meeting 
and  at  one  fell  swoop  revoked  the  constitution.  Not  content 
with  mere  equality,  the  measure  provided  that  the  control 
should  pass  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  women.  The 
argument  that  was  urged  most  strenuously  to  gain  the  passage 
of  the  bill  was  the  conservatism  of  the  women,  but,  having 
gained  their  object,  they  exercised  woman's  privilege  by  becom- 
ing immediately  the  most  radical  of  the  radical.  A  communistic 
society  was  projected  from  which  even  the  wildest  Bolshevik 
might  perhaps  get  some  pointers.  Let  us  listen  to  Madame 
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President  herself  as  she  unfolds  the  scheme  to  her  amazed  but 
admiring  husband. 

Prax. — "I've  an  excellent  scheme,  if  you  will  but  believe  it; 
But  I  cannot  be  sure  how  our  friends  will  receive  it ; 
Or  what  they  will  do,  if  the  old  I  eschew, 
And  propound  them  a  system  erratic  and  new. 
This  makes  me  a  trifle  alarmed  and  faint-hearted." 
Bl. — "As  to  that,  you  may  safely  be  fearless  and  bold: 
We  adore  what  is  new,  and  abhor  what  is  old. 
This  rule  we  retain  when  all  else  is  departed." 

Prax. — "  Then  all  to  the  speaker  in  silence  attend,     .     .     . 
The  rule  which  I  dare  to  enact  and  declare, 
Is  that  all  shall  be  equal,  and  equally  share 
All  wealth  and  enjoyments,  nor  longer  endure 
That  one  should  be  rich  and  another  be  poor, 
That  one  should  have  acres,  far-reaching  and  wide, 
And  another  not  even  enough  to  provide 
Himself  with  a  grave :  that  this  at  his  call 
Should  have  hundreds  of  servants,  and  that  none  at  all. 
All  this  I  intend  to  correct  and  amend: 
Now  all  of  all  blessings  shall  freely  partake, 
One  life  and  one  system  for  all  men  I  make." 
BL — "And  how  will  you  manage  it?" 

Prax.— "First  I'll  provide 

That  the  silver  and  land  and  whatever  beside 
Each  man  shall  possess,  shall  be  common  and  free, 
One  fund  for  the  public;  then  out  of  it  we 
Will  feed  and  maintain  you,  like  housekeepers  true, 
Dispensing  and  sparing  and  caring  for  you." 
BL— "  With  regard  to  the  land  I  can  quite  understand, 
But  how,  if  a  man  have  his  money  in  hand, 
Not  farms,  which  you  see,  and  he  cannot  withhold, 
But  talents  of  silver  and  Darics  of  gold?" 

Prax.— -' '  All  this  to  the  stores  he  must  bring. ' '  BL—' '  But  suppose 
He  choose  to  retain  it,  and  nobody  knows; 
Bank  perjury  doubtless;  but  what  if  it  be? 
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'Twas  by  that  he  acquired  it  at  first."  Prax.— "  I  agree. 
But  now  'twill  be  useless;  he'll  need  it  no  more." 
BL— "How  mean  you?"     Prax.— "All  pressure  from  want 

will  be  o'er 

Now  each  will  have  all  that  a  man  can  desire, 
Cakes,  barley-loaves,  chestnuts,  abundant  attire, 
Wine,  garlands  and  fish:  then  why  should  he  wish 
The  wealth  he  has  gotten  by  fraud  to  retain?" 

But  we  haven't  the  time  to  follow  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
new  political  panacea.  We  may  only  note  in  passing  that  with 
relentless  logic  it  is  shown  that  it  will  do  away  with  all  legal 
prosecutions  and  jails  by  removing  the  causes  for  all  offenses. 
It  is  significant  that  it  is  the  joys  of  life  that  are  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  picture.  Little  or  nothing  is  said  of  political 
or  social  obligation  or  responsibility,  once  the  communism  is 
established.  The  actual  application  of  the  charming  theory, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  was  found  to  be  not  so  pleasant — 
Utopia  had  turned  Hades. 

As  you  were  warned  in  the  beginning,  this  has  been  a  most 
inadequate  treatment  of  our  theme.  One  is  embarrassed  by 
the  very  wealth  of  material  in  Aristophanes.  He  abounds  in 
short  passages,  frequently  of  the  sort  that  defy  translation,  in 
which  human  nature  is  held  up  to  view.  His  clear  vision  of  the 
men  about  him  and  the  inimitable  quality  of  his  remorseless 
wit  make  him  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  wherever  literature 
is  held  in  honor.  As  we  read  him,  we  are  unconscious  of  any 
intervening  gulf  of  time.  His  Athenians  seem  strangely  like 
our  fellow  townsmen.  And  so,  indeed,  they  were,  except  as  to 
such  supe-ficial  matters  as  dress  or  alphabet  or  the  accident  of 
having  been  born  in  more  artistic  surroundings.  I  would  not 
have  you  picture  him  as  a  long-haired,  wild-eyed  reformer.  He 
doubtless  had  small  ambition  in  that  line.  He  certainly  did 
have  convictions  and  a  vision  beyond  the  ordinary.  If  in  select- 
ing passages  that  show  that  phase,  I  have  unwittingly  done  him 
an  injustice,  I  pray  his  shade  may  bear  me  no  grudge. 
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For  our  present  purpose  we  may  consider  the  political 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  having  passed  through  three 
separate  phases,  to  each  of  which  belonged  a  special  method  of 
waging  war. 

The  first  phase  was  characterized  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  wanderings  of  barbarian  tribes  from  the 
North  across  its  territories,  their  settlement  in  chosen  districts 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  thus  estab- 
lished. This  may  be  called  the  period  of  the  tribal  kingship, 
and  extended  from  about  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century. 

The  second  phase  of  political  life  extended  from  about  the 
ninth  century  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth.  The  tribal  kingdoms 
had  disappeared,  the  Teutonic  elements  had  become  thor- 
oughly amalgamated  with  the  native  Roman  population  and 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  restore  the  old  Roman  organiza- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  Charlemagne,  the  task  was  frankly 
abandoned  and  Europe  fell  apart  into  a  multitude  of  little 
districts,  each  one  a  political  unit  under  its  feudal  lord  with 
nothing  to  link  it  to  its  neighbors  save  the  fluctuating  relation- 
ship of  suzerain  and  vassal. 

The  third  political  phase  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  about 
1200  to  the  end  of  the  period,  is  characterized  by  the  rise  and 
the  early  struggles  of  national  states.  The  authority  of  the 
king,  almost  completely  in  eclipse  in  the  preceding  centuries, 
begins  once  more  to  assert  itself.  The  sentiment  of  nationality 
slowly  emerges  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  people  of  the 
same  country,  and  as  a  cause  of  hostility  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  lands.  Central  government  with  a  national 
administrative  system  slowly  takes  shape,  and  there  begins 
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a  gradual  evolution  of  international  relationships  both  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

In  each  of  these  periods  warfare  was  carried  on  under  different 
conditions,  determined  partly  by  the  form  of  political  organiza- 
tion, partly  by  the  stage  of  civilization.  Thus,  in  the  first, 
we  find  whole  tribes  of  barbarians  moving  from  one  region  to 
another,  occupying  new  homes  among  a  sedentary  native 
population  and  thereafter  seeking  to  enlarge  their  territories  by 
the  conquest  of  neighbors  who  had  located  themselves  in  a 
similar  manner.  Armies  were  made  up  of  all  the  free  men  of 
the  tribe  and  there  was  a  certain  rough  equality  among  the 
tribesmen,  as  may  be  seen  from  Gregory  of  Tour's  story  of  the 
vase  of  Soissons.  King  Clovis  and  his  Franks  had  captured 
the  city  and  plundered  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 
Among  the  spoils  was  a  certain  beautiful  vase  highly  prized  by 
the  bishop  of  Soissons  who  went  to  Clovis  and  begged  that  it 
might  be  returned  to  his  church.  The  king  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  to  restore  it  and  at  the  division  of  the  plunder 
by  lot  among  the  warriors  asked  to  have  the  vase  withdrawn 
from  the  general  distribution  and  set  aside  especially  for  him- 
self. Thereupon  one  of  the  soldiers  raised  his  ax  and  shattered 
the  vase  to  bits  declaring  with  a  loud  voice  that  not  even  the 
king  should  have  any  share  of  the  spoils  except  such  as  the  lot 
had  fairly  assigned  to  him.  This  rough  assertion  of  equality 
met  with  so  much  approval  that  the  king  dared  raise  no  protest 
and  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  and  upon  pretext  of  a  quite 
different  offense  that  Clovis  ventured  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
insubordinate  soldier.  Such  an  incident  shows  how  little  of 
military  discipline  or  control  could  be  exercised  over  the  bar- 
barians of  that  day. 

The  wars  of  this  first  period,  though  fought  on  the  soil  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  were  waged  mainly  between  rival  Teutonic 
tribes  and  not  against  the  Roman  population.  No  doubt  the 
tribesmen  were  cruel  and  insubordinate,  but  their  ruthlessness 
seems  to  have  been  generally  exercised  against  each  other 
rather  than  against  the  Romans.  Their  treatment  of  the 
latter  was  milder  and  more  humane  than  might  have  been 
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expected  ^This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  met  with 
no  opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  unused  to  arms  and 
were  trained  to  passive  obedience;  and  partly  to  a  wise  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  who  were  seeking  new 
homes  and  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  population  by  whose 
labors  they  expected  to  be  supported.  The  Romans  were 
forced  to  divide  their  lands  and  their  slaves  with  the  conquerors, 
but  lived  beside  them  in  peace  and  comparative  security;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  two  races  were  thoroughly  almaga- 
mated. 

One  exception  is  found  to  the  mild  treatment  of  the  con- 
quered people  by  their  conquerors.  That  is  in  the  island  of 
Britain.  Here,  where  Roman  power  had  been  last  established, 
there  was  a  population  still  warlike,  whose  spirit  had  been 
kept  alive  by  the  necessity  of  defense  against  Picts  and  Scots 
and  Northern  pirates.  The  native  British  put  up  a  fierce 
fight  against  the  invading  Angles  and  Saxons  and  the  land  was 
swept  clear.  The  policy  of  the  invaders  seems  to  have  been  to 
exterminate  the  British  population  and  though  they  may  not 
have  succeeded  wholly  in  accomplishing  their  purpose  the 
native  race  left  practically  no  traces  in  the  land  east  of  the 
valley  of  the  Severn  River.  Many  emigrated  to  Wales,  to 
Cornwall  and  to  Brittany  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  but  in 
eastern  and  central  England  the  natives  were  practically 
exterminated.  What  acts  of  nameless  cruelty,  what  massacres 
of  whole  villages,  what  wasting  of  the  countryside  accompanied 
this  process,  no  records  have  survived  to  inform  us;  but  the 
bitter  legacy  of  hatred  that  was  left  in  the  hearts  of  those 
British  who  made  good  their  escape  to  the  mountains  of  Wales 
is  shown  by  the  savage  warfare  they  maintained  for  generations, 
and  by  the  fact  that  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  the  Christian 
Welsh  made  no  effort  to  convert  their  heathen  neighbors, 
preferring  to  have  no  friendly  dealings  with  them  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  Heaven  would  have  lost  its  attractiveness 
to  them  if  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  the  Germans.  . 

Except  in  the  case  of  Britain,  however,  the  Teutonic  occupa- 
tion of  the  empire  was  accomplished  with  remarkably  little 
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bloodshed  and  little  indication  of  ill  feeling  between  conqueror 
and  conquered. 

This  first,  or  tribal,  period  of  medieval  warfare  came  to  an 
end  when  the  more  civilized  portions  of  Europe  were  again 
invaded  by  outside  enemies.  The  first  of  these  invaders  were 
the  Saracens  who  came  from  Spain  and  pouring  over  the 
Pyrenees  spread  devastation  through  the  lands  of  Southern 
Gaul.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  enemies  with  whom  the  Prank- 
ish kings  had  hitherto  fought  the  Moslem  armies  were  mounted 
and  moved  rapidly  from  point  to  point.  To  meet  and  drive 
them  back  large  forces  made  up  of  horsemen  were  required 
and  Charles  Martel  secured  these  by  seizing  the  Church  lands 
and  granting  them  to  his  nobles  on  condition  that  they  should 
serve  him  with  mounted  followers.  Thus  an  aristocratic  cavalry 
force  was  introduced,  for  the  ordinary  man  could  not  be 
expected  to  supply  himself  with  a  horse  in  addition  to  providing 
arms  and  serving  without  pay. 

The  Saracen  invasions,  however,  were  a  passing  danger,  for 
once  driven  back  they  never  again  seriously  threatened  western 
Europe.  What  made  the  medieval  warrior  an  hereditary  aristo- 
crat and  created  a  class  of  professional  fighting  men  superior  to 
all  other  members  of  the  community  were  the  incursions  and 
raids  of  the  Norsemen,  which  continued  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  These  Norse  attacks  were  unique  in  the  history  of 
Europe  because  of  their  suddenness  and  the  impossibility  of 
foretelling  where  they  would  occur.  The  Northmen  came  by 
sea  and  had  the  free  choice  of  any  point  along  the  coast  on  which 
to  make  their  landings.  Appearing  suddenly  out  of  the  mists, 
their  long  boats  would  be  run  up  on  the  sands,  the  men  would 
swarm  out  and  plunder  monastery  or  village  and  be  away  again 
beyond  pursuit  long  before  the  local  levies  could  gather  to  drive 
them  off.  Nothing  like  these  unexpected  raids  was  again  to 
be  seen  until  recent  days  when  German  submarines  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  waters  off  the  same  coasts  and  bombarded 
fishing  villages  and  undefended  watering  places.  Unlike  the 
submarine,  however,  the  Norse  boats  could  proceed  up  the  rivers 
and  so  penetrate  far  inland.  When  finally  they  hit  upon  the 
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plan  of  landing  at  some  favorable  point,  collecting  all  the  horses 
within  reach,  and  riding  deep  into  the  country,  there  was 
scarcely  a  district  of  western  Europe  that  was  safe  from  sud- 
den devastation. 

In  those  days  of  slow  communication  no  central  authority 
could  provide  for  defence  against  such  dangers.  Local  organiza- 
tion must  deal  with  the  situation  and  so  the  king  authorized 
each  man  to  chose  a  lord  whom  he  was  to  follow  and  fight  under 
when  called  upon.  But  the  Norsemen  were  splendid  fighters 
being  picked  bands  of  well-armed  professional  pirates  who  had 
no  hope  of  quarter  if  defeated.  The  common  man,  farmer  or 
townsman,  was  no  match  for  them.  The  task  of  defending  the 
land  fell  upon  men  who,  like  the  Norsemen,  made  a  business 
of  fighting.  Three  things,  however,  were  necessary  for  success- 
ful defense.  First,  men  must  be  provided  with  horses  in  order 
to  gather  quickly  to  check  the  plundering  bands.  Second, 
they  must  be  equipped  not  only  with  the  best  arms  but  with 
defensive  armor  to  enable  them  to  stand  up  successfully  against 
the  enemy.  And  thirdly,  fortifications  were  necessary  as  a 
refuge  for  the  common  people  and  as  a  point  of  resistance 
against  unexpected  attack,  for  the  Norsemen,  like  other  bar- 
barians, had  little  skill  in  storming  fortified  places  and  small 
patience  for  a  protracted  siege.  But  horses  and  armor  and 
castles  cost  money  and  only  the  well-to-do  landowners  could 
provide  themselves  with  these  things.  Hence  it  was  the  rich 
who  became  the  professional  fighters  and  all  others,  even  the 
freeman,  if  he  lacked  income  enough  for  this,  sank  to  a  depen- 
dent condition.  This  is  the  military  reason  for  the  rise  of 
feudalism. 

Gradually  Europe  became  able  to  defend  herself  against  the 
Vikings  and  their  devastations  came  to  an  end.  But  men  who 
had  thus  found  a  way  of  protecting  themselves  against  a  foreign 
enemy  by  local  organization  were  in  a  position  to  defy  the 
authority  of  their  own  rulers,  and  the  king's  power  practically 
disappeared.  Kingdoms  continued  to  exist  in  name  but  during 
the  height  of  feudalism  we  can  hardly  speak  of  nations  or  states. 
Each  noble  was  independent  and  a  law  unto  himself  save 
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where  he  acknowledged  the  personal  relationship  of  vassalage 
to  some  other  lord.  Hence  in  this  period  there  were  no  national 
wars.  Fighting  there  was,  to  be  sure,  almost  without  inter- 
mission; for  a  class  of  men  who  exist  for  no  other  purpose  will 
follow  their  trade  unless  there  is  a  higher  power  to  prevent. 
But  it  was  private  warfare  waged  between  feudal  lords  and  their 
followers.  There  were  no  large  armies.  Men  did  not  fight  in 
a  national  cause  or  serve  under  a  sovereign  who  had  a  right  to 
demand  their  obedience.  The  nobles  fought  for  the  love  of 
fighting,  or  at  the  summons  of  a  suzerain  from  whom  they 
held  their  estates  on  condition  of  rendering  so  many  days  of 
military  service  each  year.  The  common  people  were  not 
expected  to  fight  at  all,  though  some  of  them  were  often  taken 
along  by  their  lords  to  perform  the  menial  service  of  the  camp 
or  to  collect  and  carry  away  the  plunder  that  was  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  military  expeditions  of  the  day. 

At  the  height  of  the  feudal  period  the  right  of  private  warfare 
was  universally  acknowledged  save  only  in  England  where 
since  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  kings  were  strong 
enough  to  forbid  it  and  enforce  the  king's  peace  over  the  entire 
land.  On  the  continent,  however,  any  noble  who  had  a 
grievance  against  his  neighbor  was  free  to  wage  war  upon  him 
without  interference  from  higher  authority.  The  custom  was 
undoubtedly  a  survival  of  old  Teutonic  ideas  of  justice — the 
feud-right,  whereby  any  man  who  claimed  to  have  suffered 
injustice  from  another  was  free  to  avenge  himself  by  force  of 
arms. 

So  general  was  the  custom  of  private  warfare  that  regular 
rules  grew  up  to  govern  it  which  varied  somewhat  from  country 
to  country.  In  France  the  right  was  restricted  to  the  nobles 
and  no  commoner  could  indulge  in  the  practice.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  nobles,  but  the  citizens  of 
the  towns  and  in  fact  every  free  man  had  the  right  of  waging 
war  on  his  own  account.  The  central  authority  was  too  weak 
to  enforce  any  effective  restrictions  and  during  the  Great 
Interregum  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  evil  degenerated  into 
general  brigandage  throughout  the  land.  Faustrecht,  or  fist-law, 
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was  everywhere  acknowledged.  These  conditions  were  least 
bearable  within  the  cities,  where  the  feuds  of  the  citizens  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  all  security.  Hence  the  great  towns 
adopted  restrictive  measures.  Private  wars  between  fellow 
citizens  were  forbidden  though  they  might  be  waged  between 
a  burger  and  an  outsider.  This,  however,  often  brought  on  an 
attack  on  the  whole  town  and  so  some  of  the  cities  adopted  the 
regulation  that  no  inhabitant  could  start  a  feud  without  first 
renouncing  his  rig!  cs  of  citizenship.  This  proved  no  serious 
restriction  in  practice,  for  a  burger  might  renounce  his  rights, 
engage  in  his  war,  and  after  its  completion  secure  a  restoration 
to  citizenship  again. 

In  Spain,  as  in  France,  private  war  was  a  privilege  of  the 
nobles.  It  must  be  preceded  by  a  formal  declaration  and  nine 
days  must  elapse  between  this  declaration  and  the  beginning 
of  hostilities.  Those  countries  preserved  the  institution  longest 
where  the  central  authority  remained  weak  and  we  find  private 
wars  in  Sweden  and  in  Scotland  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  in  Poland  they  continued  down  almost  to  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom. 

The  laws  and  usage  of  private  warfare  as  observed  in  France 
are  set  forth  in  great  detail  by  Philip  de  Beaumanoir  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Customs  of  Beauvais.  "Every  noble,"  says 
Beaumanoir,  "has  the  right  to  make  war  and  this  right  extends 
to  bishops,  abbots  and  monasteries  who  possess  feudal  tenures ; 
though  because  of  their  sacred  professions  they  should  not  fight 
in  person  but  employ  lay  representatives  for  this  work. ' '  Serious 
injury  alone  could  give  just  occasion  for  the  declaration  of  war, 
but  this  rule  could  have  been  of  little  effect  in  limiting  their 
recurrence  as  it  lay  with  the  injured  party  to  decide  whether 
his  interest  justified  an  attack. 

War  was  declared  either  by  act  or  by  word.  By  act,  when 
two  nobles  fell  into  a  quarrel  and  laid  their  hands  upon  their 
weapons.  Fighting  began  at  once  and  all  who  were  present 
as  companions  of  either  party  were  likewise  involved  in  hos- 
tilities. If  the  matter  were  not  decided  on  the  spot  they  with- 
drew and  gathered  together  their  partisans  for  a  regular  war. 
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Declaration  of  war  was  made  by  words  when  the  dispute  did 
not  result  in  immediate  blows,  but  was  followed  by  the  exchange 
of  a  formal  defiance  either  verbal  or  in  writing. 

Subsequent  hostilities  were  not  confined  to  the  principles  in 
the  dispute,  but  all  their  followers  were  equally  involved.  The 
chief  was  supported  not  only  by  his  vassals,  as  might  be  expected 
under  the  feudal  regime,  but  by  his  relatives  as  well,  without 
regard  to  feudal  ties.  This  obligation  of  the  family  extended 
to  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship,  that  is  to  sixth  cousins, 
in  earlier  days,  but  in  later  times  only  to  third  cousins.  Whoever 
without  cause  attacked  a  more  distant  relative  of  his  enemy 
was  considered  guilty  of  a  crime.  Since  it  often  happened  that 
certain  members  of  a  family  had  received  no  notice  of  the 
outbreak  of  a  war  and  were  thus  liable  to  be  attacked  and  slain 
without  warning  by  the  enemy,  it  was  enacted  by  St.  Louis 
that  a  period  of  forty  days  should  elapse  after  the  declaration 
of  war  or  the  sending  of  a  defiance  during  which  time  the  rela- 
tives of  the  principal  could  not  be  attacked,  provided  they  had 
not  been  present  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  This  period  of 
truce  was  known  as  "the  king's  forty  days,"  but  did  not  apply 
to  acts  of  war  between  the  two  chiefs  themselves.  Although 
only  vassals  and  relatives  were  obliged  to  support  the  parties 
engaged  in  a  private  war,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  rank 
outsiders  from  taking  a  hand  in  the  fracas  if  they  felt  attracted 
toward  it.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  frequently  the  case  so 
that  these  petty  wars  often  developed  into  widespread  struggles. 

Among  the  relatives  of  the  hostile  parties  certain  classes 
were  free  from  the  obligations  of  war  and  could  not  be  attacked. 
These  were  members  of  the  clergy,  monks,  women  and  young 
children;  also  those  who  were  lying  sick  in  hospitals,  those  who 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  in  foreign  lands  or  on  distant 
pilgrimages  or  had  been  sent  abroad  on  business  of  the  public 
weal.  "For,"  says  our  ancient  author,  "it  would  have  been  a 
great  inconvenience  for  those  in  foreign  parts  to  be  attacked  and 
killed  there  or  even  slain  on  their  way  home  without  having  had 
any  previous  warning  that  a  war  was  in  progress." 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  feud  peace  was  concluded  by  act  and 
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word  or  by  word  alone.  If  one  ate  and  drank  with  his  enemy 
in  public  or  went  about  peacefully  in  his  company  it  was  a  sign 
that  hostilities  were  at  an  end.  If  either  attacked  the  other 
thereafter  it  was  the  act  of  a  traitor.  Or  if  the  parties  declared 
in  the  presence  of  responsible  persons  that  they  were  at  peace, 
this  signified  the  end  of  the  war.  In  case,  however,  that  one  of 
the  two  adversaries  when  requested  refused  to  make  peace, 
the  other  could  appeal  to  his  enemy's  overlord  and  the  latter 
must  summon  his  vassal  and  require  him  to  give  assurance  or 
pledge  that  he  would  cease  hostilities  and  refer  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  the  overlord's  court  for  settlement  by  regular  legal 
procedure,  which  would  ordinarily  mean  settlement  by  single 
combat  of  the  two  principals  in  the  presence  of  the  overlord 
and  his  other  vassals. 

These  feudal  wars  were  undoubtedly  waged  with  much  bru- 
tality, the  chief  sufferers  being  the  peasants  and  common  people. 
As  a  rule  there  was  comparatively  little  fighting  during  a  cam- 
paign. A  single  battle  would  determine  which  was  the  stronger 
party  whereupon  the  defeated  side  took  refuge  in  its  strong 
castle.  Often  there  was  no  battle  at  all,  the  weaker  party 
recognizing  its  inability  to  meet  the  other  on  the  field  and 
trusting  to  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  for  protection.  This 
trust  was  well  founded  for  armies  of  the  period  showed  little 
skill  in  regular  siege  operations.  The  term  for  which  a  vassal 
was  obliged  to  serve  his  suzerain  was  short,  usually  about  forty 
days  in  the  year,  so  that  unless  a  castle  could  be  taken  by  sudden 
assault  there  was  little  hope  of  reducing  it  by  starvation  unless 
its  lord  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  provide  no  store  of  provisions 
whatever.  Owing  to  the  number  and  strength  of  the  castles 
there  were  few  pitched  battles  at  the  height  of  the  feudal  period 
and  wars  were  inconclusive  and  long  drawn  out.  Each  year 
might  see  the  return  of  the  feudal  force  for  a  forty-days'  cam- 
paign and  its  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  that  time.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  compel  the  weaker  party  to  sue  for  peace  and 
that  was  to  destroy  all  his  resources  that  lay  outside  his  castle 
walls.  His  fields  were  laid  waste,  the  crops  were  destroyed, 
the  huts  of  the  peasants  and  their  barns  were  burned,  the 
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cattle  driven  away  and  the  peasants  themselves  were  put  to 
the  sword  or  driven  from  the  land.  When  the  enemy's  forces 
broke  up  and  retired  the  lord  might  emerge  from  his  castle  to 
find  there  was  no  food  left  in  the  country-side  and  no  serfs  to 
till  the  land.  This  was  a  real  calamity  which  tended  to  counter- 
balance the  security  he  and  his  followers  had  enjoyed  behind 
their  strong  walls  and  might  induce  him  to  ask  for  peace  before 
the  return  of  a  similar  expedition  the  next  year.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  the  story  of  these  wars  is  mostly  filled  with 
accounts  of  plunder  and  pillaging  and  slaying  of  common 
people  while  the  upper  classes  suffered  little  in  their  own 
persons  though  much  in  their  estates. 

The  lot  of  the  nobles  was  further  ameliorated  by  the  customs 
of  chivalry,  which  had  grown  up  to  govern  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. This  code  condemned  treachery  and  deceit  and  incul- 
cated courtesy  in  personal  intercourse,  honor  and  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  pledged  word  even  when  given  to  an  enemy.  But 
unfortunately  these  noble  rules  of  conduct  on  which  we  have 
based  our  ideals  of  a  gentleman  were  applicable  only  to  the  upper 
classes  and  did  not  govern  the  conduct  of  the  knight  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  common  people.  They  were  the  code  of  a  single 
class,  while  even  within  that  class  they  were  often  regarded  rather 
as  a  lofty  ideal  than  as  a  practical  guide  to  conduct.  I  know 
of  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  different  standards  that  a 
good  and  pious  knight  might  apply  in  dealing  with  nobles  and 
with  the  common  people  than  the  conduct  of  that  devout  crusa- 
der King  Louis  VII.  He  was  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  a  great  crowd  of  knights  and  of  common 
foot  soldiers.  On  their  way  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
they  were  constantly  attacked  by  the  Turks  and  oppressed  by 
lack  of  food.  Finally  having  reached  a  small  port  in  Pamphylia 
they  could  go  no  farther  by  land  and  sent  back  to  Constantinople 
for  ships.  When  these  arrived  it  was  found  there  were  not 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  force.  So  King  Louis  and 
his  fellow  knights  promptly  boarded  the  vessels  and  sailed  away 
to  Syria  leaving  the  common  people  stranded  on  the  shore  a 
prey  to  the  Turks.  None  escaped.  They  were  all  killed  or 
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enslaved  and  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  give  no 
indication  that  the  king  who  had  led  them  thus  far  and  then 
deserted  them  ever  felt  compunction  for  their  fate.  And  yet 
King  Louis  was  almost  a  saint  as  well  as  a  chivalrous  knight 
of  high  honor. 

The  usages  of  feudal  warfare  were  much  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  yet  in  some  respects  they  seem  to  have  been 
practiced  in  medieval  Germany  with  a  peculiar  harshness  and 
cruelty.  The  robber  barons  of  that  land  had  an  unenviable 
reputation  throughout  Europe;  I  know  of  no  crime  in  England 
or  France  to  be  compared  with  the  murder  of  Philip  of  Suabia, 
the  Hohenstaufen  king,  by  a  knight  who  had  a  private  quarrel 
with  him;  and  there  is  probably  no  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  so  bloody  as  the  story  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
and  their  conquest  of  Prussia.  Retiring  from  the  Holy  Land 
they  settled  in  the  regions  to  the  northeast  of  Germany  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
who  still  inhabited  the  country.  When  they  had  finished  their 
task  no  heathen  were  left,  but  the  church  had  not  gained  many 
souls  by  their  efforts.  The  population  was  nearly  exterminated. 
Twice  each  year,  with  a  system  and  regularity  that  remind  us 
of  later  times,  they  sallied  forth  from  their  strong  castles,  once 
on  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  their  patroness, 
and  again  at  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  pillaged  and 
harried  the  land  as  far  as  they  could  ride.  Wherever  they 
passed  they  left  stark  ruin  in  their  train.  The  land  was  swept 
clean  of  man  and  beast  and  habitation.  Their  prisoners  were 
tortured.  And  on  the  soil  thus  cleared  German  emigrants 
were  settled  until  at  last  the  land  was  Christian  and  a  higher 
Kultur  introduced. 

The  third  period  of  medieval  warfare  came  in  with  the  rise 
of  royal  power  and  the  foundation  of  modern  nations.  This 
was  a  gradual  process  but  it  was  heralded  on  the  military  side 
by  the  introduction  of  hired  soldiers  to  replace  in  part  the  older 
feudal  levies  where  knights  served  for  a  brief  period  each  year 
without  pay.  We  find  the  use  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  wars 
between  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  King  Richard  of 
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England  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  century  their  use 
increased  until  in  the  Hundred  Years  War  of  the  following 
century  the  armies  of  England,  at  least,  were  wholly  made  up 
of  them.  It  was  this  which  gave  to  the  English  their  superiority 
over  the  French  during  most  of  this  long  struggle,  for  though 
the  French  kings  raised  armies  that  may  be  considered  national 
and  frequently  employed  paid  soldiers  their  most  important 
forces  were  from  the  older  feudal  levies. 

Although  the  cost  of  paying  an  army  was  a  severe  drain  upon 
the  royal  finances  and  necessitated  long  pauses  between  cam- 
paigns due  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  the  system  had 
many  advantages  besides  the  incidental  one  of  compelling 
the  king  to  call  frequently  upon  the  country  for  a  grant  of 
taxes  and  to  consult  its  wishes  in  order  to  obtain  the  money. 
In  the  first  place  it  did  not  prevent  the  use  of  heavily  armored 
knights,  for  the  English  noble  served  for  pay  equally  with  the 
man-at  arms.  But  more  important  than  this,  it  enabled  the 
king  to  employ  a  new  kind  of  soldier,  the  common  freeman, 
armed  with  that  most  effective  of  all  medieval  weapons,  the 
long  bow,  which  now  for  the  first  time  made  its  appearance  on 
the  continent.  It  was  a  wise  combination  of  these  two,  the 
knight  and  the  longbowman,  that  won  the  victories  of  Cre*cy, 
Poitiers  and  Agincourt  and  marked  the  military  downfall  of 
the  feudal  class. 

A  third  advantage  of  a  paid  or  national  force  of  troops  over 
the  strictly  feudal  army  was  the  possibility  it  offered  of  intro- 
ducing military  discipline.  The  lord  who  gave  service  in  war 
as  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  feudal  tenure  was  too  proud  and 
too  impatient  of  control  to  submit  willingly  to  orders,  while  the 
sentiment  of  chivalry  which,  considered  in  itself,  was  his 
finest  quality,  made  him  unwilling  to  see  another  knight  advance 
to  the  attack  ahead  of  him  and  so  made  any  careful  plan  of 
battle  impossible.  In  an  army  so  constituted  tactics  on  the 
battlefield  were  wellnigh  impossible.  The  one  simple  rule  of 
action  was — when  you  see  a  head,  hit  it. 

The  new  discipline  which  Edward  III  was  able  to  impose 
on  his  paid  soldiers  in  France  did  not  for  the  time  redound 
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to  the  advantage  of  the  non-combatants  of  the  invaded  country. 
It  related  only  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  battle  and  camp. 
No  sufficient  commissariat  was  provided  by  the  king  and  the 
army  lived  on  the  country  so  that  all  the  old,  evil  customs  inher- 
ited from  the  days  of  private  .warfare  were  continued  and  became 
even  a  worse  scourge  because  of  the  size  of  the  army  and  the 
long  residence  of  the  soldiers  in  the  enemy's  country.  These 
evils  were  increased  by  constant  want  of  money  which  com- 
pelled both  the  English  and  the  French  kings  to  dismiss  their 
soldiers  at  the  conclusion  of  a  campaign  without  furnishing 
them  with  transport  to  their  homes.  Turned  out  in  this  manner 
on  their  own  resources,  the  mercenaries,  drawn  from  all  regions, 
formed  themselves  into  the  terrible  Free  Companies,  who  wan- 
dered about  the  land  plundering  on  their  own  account  and  as 
ready  to  pillage  friend  as  enemy.  The  most  prosperous  regions 
of  France  were  thus  laid  waste  and  many  districts  reduced  to 
a  desert. 

In  the  later  phases  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  we  find  the 
old  brutal  usages  beginning  to  give  way  and  a  more  humane 
conception  making  itself  manifest.  In  the ' '  Statutes,  Ordinances 
and  Customs  to  be  observed  in  the  Army,"  issued  by  Richard  II 
in  1385  and  repeated  with  additions  by  Henry  V  in  1415  on 
the  renewal  of  the  French  campaigns,  we  find  a  totally  different 
spirit  manifested  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  coun- 
try. Henry's  army  was  small  but  highly  disciplined  and  regula- 
tions could  be  laid  down  for  its  conduct  which  would  have  been 
totally  disregarded  by  a  typically  feudal  force. 

The  object  of  the  English  was  to  conquer  and  occupy  Nor- 
mandy much  as  the  Germans  sought  recently  to  do  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  but  though  the  invasion  occurred  five 
hundred  years  ago,  note  the  different  spirit  shown  in  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  "High  Command"  of  that  earlier  day. 
King  Henry  forbad  under  pain  of  death  the  destruction  or 
desecration  of  churches  and  sacred  vessels,  molestation  of  priests 
and  nuns,  or  violation  of  women.  Plundering  is  prohibited 
and  a  system  of  requisitions  established  whereby  the  soldiers 
are  to  pay  for  the  provisions  taken  for  the  army.  Oxen  and 
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large  cattle  are  not  to  be  seized  but  only  smaller  animals  and 
the  peasants  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  work.  Fruit 
trees  are  not  to  be  cut  down  nor  vines  uprooted  and  prisoners 
are  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

"That  no  man  foraie  in  the  country  appatiesed  (i.  e.  placed 
under  requisition)  but  if  it  be  haye,  ottes,  rye  and  other 
necessary  vitailles,"  says  the  ordinance,  "nor  that  no  man 
geve  unto  his  hors  no  wheate,  no  to  gader  non,  but  if  it  be  only 
to  make  brede  of,  and  if  the  said  foraiers  take  any  bestaill  for 
their  sustenance  that  they  take  reasonably,  and  to  make  no 
waste,  nor  for  to  devour  nor  destroye  no  vitailles,  and  also  that 
the  saide  foraiers  take  nor  stell  no  great  oxen  ne  no  mylche 
keene,  but  small  bestaill,  and  that  they  accorde  with  the 
partie  upon  the  payne  aforesaide." 

"Also  that  no  manerof  man  bete  downe  howsing  to  borne, 
ne  non  apletres,  peretres,  nottres,  ne  no  other  tres  bering 
frute,  nor  that  no  man  put  no  best  into  vynes,  nor  drawe  up 
the  stakes  of  same  vynes." 

So  run  two  of  these  regulations  and  they  represent  the  spirit 
in  which  Henry  began  his  campaign  of  conquest. 

If  we  look  for  formal  rules  and  theories  regarding  the  permis- 
sible usages  of  war  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  seek  them  in 
that  repository  of  political,  and  legal  thought,  the  Canon  Law 
of  the  church,  which  took  all  the  interests  of  the  age  under 
its  supervision;  or  else  in  the  writings  of  the  commentators  on 
that  law.  These  provisions  constituted  in  theory  the  public 
law  of  Europe.  In  the  Canon  Law  we  find  such  things  as 
Innocent  Ill's  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  crossbow  against 
Christians  and  Catholics  because  it  is  a  cruel  and  hateful 
weapon;  the  declaration  of  Gregory  IX  that  he  who  begins 
an  unjust  war  must  be  compelled  to  restore  all  that  he  has 
seized  by  violence  and  to  absolve  those  from  whom  he  has 
extorted  unfair  treaties.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  declares  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  use  of  deceit  and  stratagem  in  war.  They  must 
not  be  carried  so  far  that  either  party  breaks  his  plighted  faith 
with  the  enemy  or  fails  to  keep  a  promise  he  has  made.  :  It  is 
admitted  however,  that  faith  need  not  be  kept  with  infidels 
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and  heretics,  as  we  may  see  in  the  general  approval  given  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  when  he  failed  to  observe  the  safe  conduct 
he  had  given  John  Hus  and  allowed  him  to  be  burned  by  the 
Council  of  Constance.  The  sacredness  and  inviolability  of 
treaties  was  insisted  upon  by  the  church  save  in  one  respect. 
Owing  to  its  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  the  church  claimed 
the  power  to  free  men  from  the  obligations  of  their  oaths  and 
thus  to  declare  a  treaty  void  without  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties.  This  power  was  not  infrequently  taken 
advantage  of  when  the  interest  of  the  church  seemed  involved 
and  did  much  to  counteract  its  otherwise  excellent  influence 
in  maintaining  the  sanctity  of  solemn  obligations.  Thus  the 
pope  freed  King  John  from  his  oath  to  observe  the  Magna 
Charta;  Julius  II  permitted  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  violate 
his  treaty  with  Louis  XII  of  France,  and  it  was  another  pope 
who  encouraged  Francis  I  to  break  the  treaty  of  Madrid  which 
he  had  signed  with  Charles  V. 

The  use  of  poisoned  weapons  and  the  poisoning  of  wells  was 
generally  condemned  in  the  Middle  Ages  but  was  sometimes 
practiced.  Indeed  in  Italy  it  finally  came  to  be  a  well-recognized 
method  of  carrying  on  war  as  well  as  intrigue  though  there  are 
not  many  examples  of  such  practice  north  of  the  Alps. 

Hostages  were  frequently  taken  or  voluntarily  offered  as 
pledges  for  the  payment  of  ransoms  or  the  keeping  of  engage- 
ments. They  were  honorably  treated  and  if  the  engagements 
were  broken  their  lives  were  not  forfeited.  It  was  not  allowable 
to  put  them  to  death  but  they  were  kept  as  prisoners  of  war. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  theory  of  the 
Canonists  was  positive.  Christian  prisoners  must  not  be  put 
to  death  nor  enslaved  but  they  could  be  held  until  ransomed. 
For  non-christian  prisoners  the  fate  was  slavery  or  death  at 
the  will  of  the  captor.  As  to  apostates  and  heretics,  the  former 
were  to  be  killed,  but  not  the  latter,  for  they  at  least  acknowl- 
edged Christ.  In  practice  these  rules  were  not  necessarily 
observed.  Prisoners  were  killed  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
victor  seemed  to  dictate.  Everyone  recalls  with  what  savagery 
the  captive  Albigensian  heretics  were  put  to  the  sword,  though 
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from  the  Catholic  point  of  view  it  might  be  held  that  they 
denied  the  Christ.  During  the  Hundred  Years  War  there  were 
a  number  of  examples  of  the  slaying  of  prisoners  on  a  large  scale. 
Henry  V  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  hearing  a  false  rumor  that 
the  enemy  had  ridden  around  his  line  and  was  attacking  the 
baggage-train,  ordered  all  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  to  be  cut  down  lest  they  should 
help  their  friends;  and  this  was  done,  so  that  hundreds  of  French 
nobles  thus  lost  their  lives  after  they  had  surrendered. 

A  similar  event  occurred  some  years  earlier  in  the  battle  of 
Aljubarota  in  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  army  was  drawn  up 
behind  fortifications  of  logs  through  which  their  opponents 
could  pass  only  by  a  narrow  entrance.  The  first  attack  of  their 
enemies,  a  mixed  force  of  French  and  Castilians,  was  made  by 
a  considerable  vanguard  who  were  all  slain  or  taken  prisoners. 
After  a  short  interval  the  second  division  was  reported  advancing 
to  the  attack.  "On  hearing  this,"  says  Froissart,  "they  held 
a  short  council  of  war  and  came  to  a  pitiless  resolution;  for  it 
was  commanded,  under  pain  of  death,  that  whoever  had  taken 
a  prisoner  should  instantly  kill  him,  and  neither  noble  nor  rich 
nor  simple  should  be  exempted.  Those  barons,  knights  and 
squires  who  had  been  captured  were  in  a  melancholy  situation, 
for  entreaties  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  They  were  scattered 
about  disarmed  in  different  parts,  considering  themselves  in 
safety,  for  their  lives  at  least;  but  it  was  not  so,  which  was  a 
great  pity.  Each  man  killed  his  prisoner  and  those  who  refused 
had  him  slain  before  their  eyes :  for  the  Portuguese  and  English 
who  had  given  this  advice  said:  'It  was  better  to  kill  than  to 
be  killed,  and  if  we  do  not  put  them  to  death  they  will  liberate 
themselves  while  we  are  fighting  and  then  slay  us,  for  no  one 
ought  to  put  confidence  in  his  prisoner."'  Then,  after  naming 
the  principal  nobles  who  thus  lost  their  lives,  the  chronicler 
adds:  "This  was  a  very  unfortunate  event  to  the  Portuguese 
as  well  as  to  the  prisoners;  for  they  put  to  death,  this  Saturday, 
as  many  good  prisoners  as  would  have  been  worth  to  them, 
taking  one  with  another,  four  hundred  thousand  francs." 

This  pensive  note  of  melancholy  with  which  Froissart  closes 
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his  account  of  the  incident  illustrates  the  attitude  of  his  day 
toward  prisoners  of  war.  He  is  grieved  at  the  failure  of  a  promis- 
ing business  speculation.  He  is  not  shocked  at  the  murder  of 
the  prisoners.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  to  kill  all  captives  from  whom  no  advantage 
could  be  gained,  but  to  hold  as  prisoners  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  furnish  a  ransom,  and  to  treat  them,  besides,  with 
utmost  courtesy  and  consideration.  When  we  compare  this 
with  the  German  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  recent  war; 
when  we  consider  the  cruelty  of  the  jailors,  the  brutality  of  the 
punishments  inflicted,  the  meagre  fare,  the  neglect  of  the  sick, 
the  forced  work  in  the  mines,  the  deaths  and  the  numberless 
cases  of  insanity  among  the  prisoners — I  am  uncertain  which 
practice  is  the  more  humane. 

It  has  sometimes  been  held  that  in  spite  of  what  we  playfully 
term  the  progress  of  civilization,  war  tends  with  the  passage 
of  the  years  to  become  more  cruel  rather  than  less  so.  And  it 
is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection  that  there  is  scarcely  a  practice 
of  medieval  warfare  that  has  not  found  its  parallel  in  the  recent 
war,  save  only  the  ransoming  of  prisoners — in  itself  a  kindly 
custom;  while  in  one  respect,  the  carrying  off  into  slavery  of 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  land,  there  is,  so  far 
as  I  recall,  no  example  in  all  the  bloody  annals  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  pre-Christian  centuries. 
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EFFECT    OF    THE    WAR   UPON    THE    INSTITUTION 
OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

BY  EDWARD  SHERWOOD  MEAD. 
Professor  of  Finance. 

Institutions  may  be  defined  as  habits  of  thought,  formed  as  a 
result  of  a  body  of  experience  touching  upon  some  phase  of 
life  or  conduct  to  which  a  people  has  been  subjected  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  make  the  resulting  mental  attitude  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  Approval  of  established  institutions  is 
expected  as  a  condition  of  membership  in  society.  Any  one 
who  refuses  to  give  at  least  his  nominal  and  formal  approval 
and  adherence  to  them  will  be  rated  as  either  radical,  revo- 
lutionary, or  in  extreme  cases  of  variation,  of  unsound  mind. 
Opposition  to  established  habits  of  thought,  on  matters  with 
which  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  believed  to  be  bound 
up,  will  result,  especially  if  the  opposition  is  so  effective  as  to 
threaten  to  modify  or  overturn  the  institution  attacked,  in 
inflicting  upon  the  offender  the  displeasure  of  the  dominant 
class  in  the  community,  who  justly  consider  themselves  the 
guardians  of  its  institutions.  This  displeasure  in  extreme  cases 
may  result  in  some  form  of  martyrdom,  religious,  political,  or 
social. 

Our  own  history  is  full  of  instances  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  our 
history  started  with  the  overthrow  of  a  venerable  institution 
about  which  the  habits  of  thought  of  thousands  of  years  had 
clustered,  the  hereditary  monarchy,  the  attack  upon  which  was 
looked  upon  by  the  loyalists  as  not  one  whit  better  than  sacri- 
lege. And  had  it  not  been  for  the  stupidity  of  the  British 
war  office,  combined  with  the  timely  aid  of  France,  our  revo- 
lutionary ancestors  would  have  suffered  severely  at  the  hands 
of  the  adherents  of  the  established  order.  The  remark  of 
Franklin,  which  referred  to  the  alternative  between  hanging 
together  or  hanging  separately,  had  little  humor  in  it  at  the 
time  it  was  uttered. 
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As  this  illustration  shows,  however,  institutions  being  the 
results  of  the  prolonged  interaction  between  man  and  his 
environment  which  we  call  human  experience,  are  subject  to 
change  as  the  environment  changes.  Human  nature,  so  the 
psychologists  tell  us,  changes  so  slowly,  that  the  passing  of  a 
thousand  years  leaves  it,  in  its  essential  elements,  substantially 
untouched.  The  primary  human  instincts  govern  man's 
actions  today  as  they  have  done  for  countless  ages.  Human 
environment,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  the  material 
circumstances  among  which  human  life  is  passed,  changes 
rapidly,  and  as  it  changes,  although  more  slowly,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  modifying  opinions  once  they  are  fixed,  those 
habits  of  thought,  upon  matters  of  vital  moment,  which  we 
call  institutions,  change  also. 

To  refer  again  to  our  revolutionary  illustration,  the  English- 
man, transplanted  to  the  new  world,  three  thousand  miles 
removed  from  the  seat  of  royalty,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
was  able  to  divest  himself  of  his  attachment  to  the  English 
crown  which  he  could  not  perceive  was  of  any  use  to  him  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  his  life  must  be  lived.  No  doubt,  but 
for  certain  overt  acts,  the  union  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  would  have  persisted,  but  for  all  effective  pur- 
poses of  regulating  the  life  of  the  colonists  it  had  been  dissolved 
long  before  1776.  Only  among  the  wealthy,  the  cultivated, 
the  aristocracy  of  the  time,  those  persons  whose  circumstances 
largely  protected  them  from  the  discipline  of  new  world  experi- 
ence, did  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  linger  as  a  controlling 
influence ;  and  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  affect  the  result. 

This  illustration  shows  us  the  provisional  nature  of  human 
institutions.  Indeed  this  part  of  history  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  institutions  once  flourishing  and  dominant,  which 
men  have  thrown  over  sometime,  often  a  long  time  after  their 
usefulness  disappeared.  The  "divine  right  of  kings,"  its  last 
surviving  exponent,  unless  we  except  the  Mikado,  now  an 
exile  in  Holland;  human  slavery,  only  a  little  while  ago  strong 
enough  to  dominate  the  United  States;  polygamy,  which  still 
lingers  in  half  civilized  countries;  the  pater  Jamilias,  with  his 
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power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children;  the  social,  economic, 
legal  and  political  subjugation  of  women,  now  thrown  into  the 
discard  of  outworn  institutions;  the  established  state  religion 
binding  upon  all  loyal  subjects,  are  only  a  few  of  the  habits 
of  thought  which  once  ruled  the  minds  of  great  masses  of  people, 
and  which  have  now  passed  away. 

Now,  private  property,  the  institution  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  is  a  habit  of  thought,  a  deliverance  of  common 
sense.  As  far  back  as  history  goes,  we  find  this  individual 
dominion,  first  over  material  and  in  later  times  over  immaterial 
things  as  well,  which  we  know  as  private  property.  Of  all  the 
institutions  of  antiquity  it  alone  survives  substantially  intact. 
As  far  back  as  Babylonian  times  we  find  men  buying  and 
selling,  pledging  land  and  moveables,  leasing,  mortgaging, 
deeding  and  willing.  And  in  every  age  since  that  time,  in  one 
form  or  another,  this  habit  of  thought  about  desirable  objects, 
rights,  and  privileges,  has  persisted  and  men  have  allowed 
their  appropriation,  transfer  and  bequest.  The  forms  of  the 
institution  have  indeed  changed,  but  its  substance  has  always 
remained.  So  persistent  has  been  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty that  its  exponents,  who  until  recently  required  no  apologists, 
have  connected  it  with  the  ineradicable  human  instincts,  and 
have  even  carried  it  over  into  the  activities  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  attachment  of  the  bird  for  its  nest,  and  of  the  wolf  for  its 
den,  is  likened  to  the  attachment  of  the  farmer  for  his  land, 
or  the  artisan  for  the  tools  of  his  trade. 

And  yet  this  institution,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  subjected  to  serious  modifications, 
and  is  now  threatened  with  such  drastic  amendment  as  almost 
to  amount  to  revolution.  The  world  is  now  faced,  as  a  result 
of  a  war  waged  to  eradicate  the  last  dynastic  state  from  the 
community  of  civilized  powers,  with  a  movement  which  aims 
at  a  radical  change  of  the  institution  of  private  property. 

The  property  situation  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  was  as  follows : 
In  every  large  civilized  country  except  the  United  States  and 
France,  the  land  was  owned  by  a  small  minority  of  the  people; 
the  majority,  in  so  far  as  they  dwelt  upon  the  land,  were  there 
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as  tenants  or  laborers.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof 
belonged  to  the  landlords.  It  is  true  that  the  institution  of 
private  property  in  land  was  still  dominant  because  the  dom- 
inant class  were  its  beneficiaries,  but  the  majority,  with  the 
two  exceptions  noted,  were  largely  excluded  from  ownership. 
This  was  true  of  the  country  and  in  an  even  greater  degree  of 
the  towns. 

The  ownership  of  private  property  in  those  means  of  wealth 
production  which  are  characteristically  modern — mining,  manu- 
facture, and  transportation — was  even  more  concentrated. 
These  activities  demand  the  provision  of  elaborate,  massive,  and 
costly  machinery,  machinery  with  every  decade  growing  more 
efficient  and  more  expensive.  To  meet  the  need  of  concen- 
trating large  sums  of  money  from  thousands  of  individual 
holdings  in  order  to  provide  these  great  industrial  organisms, 
the  business  corporation,  with  its  limited  liability,  its  repre- 
sentative government,  its  stocks,  and  its  bonds,  was  devised 
and  developed.  As  corporations  grew  larger,  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  control  of  the  oper- 
ations passed  from  the  owners,  to  a  class  of  managers,  some- 
times controlled  by  the  owners,  but  more  often  responsible  to 
banking  interests  which  provide  the  funds  for  expansion.  In 
this  ownership,  the  employes  of  these  corporations,  while 
not  legally  excluded,  were  not  effective  participants.  No  one 
would  seriously  contend  today  that  any  corporation  of  the 
first  rank  was  owned  by  stockholders  of  the  working  classes. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war,  it  was  stated  that  the  investors  of  the 
United  States — meaning  by  this  term,  the  bondbuyers — num- 
bered less  than  500,000.  No  doubt,  the  number  of  stock- 
holders was  larger,  but  it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  investor 
class  in  the  United  States  numbered  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
its  population. 

The  disparity  between  those  who  owned  property  and  those 
who  did  not  own  it,  between  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
institution  and  those  whose  attachment  to  it  was  conventional, 
such  an  attachment,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  American 
colonists  to  the  English  Crown  in  1776,  was  even  greater  in 
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other  civilized  countries.  Everywhere,  throughout  the  world, 
the  situation  was  the  same.  A  minority  owned  the  land,  the 
mines,  railroads,  ships,  shops,  factories,  and  city  dwellings  and 
stores,  while  the  majority,  the  enormously  prepondering 
majority,  worked  on  the  land  as  renters  or  laborers,  or  served 
the  corporation  owners  of  productive  property  in  some  sub- 
ordinate capacity  for  such  wages  as  the  competition  between 
the  employer  and  employee  might  afford.  Such  was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  world  under  the  institution  of  private  property  in 
1914. 

A  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  population  owned 
nearly  all  the  property,  The  majority,  in  whose  hands  lay 
actual  or  latent  the  political  power,  had  little  property.  The 
institution  of  private  property  as  a  habit  of  thought,  a  deliver- 
ance of  common  sense,  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  per- 
ceived interests  of  the  effective  majority.  The  masses  of  the 
people  still  believed  in  private  property  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  any  other  institution.  They  believed  that  it  was 
right  and  fitting  that  some  men  should  own  and  control  the 
resources  of  the  country  because  a  few  men  had  always  con- 
trolled them,  and  while  here  and  there  the  voice  of  dissent  was 
raised,  and  so-called  socialistic  propaganda  was  making  itself 
felt  and  while  collective  bargaining,  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  and  children,  old  age  pensions,  municipal 
housing,  and  such-like  measures  had  gained  a  foothold,  and 
while  inheritance  and  income  taxation  was  taking  an  increasing 
toll  from  the  wealthy  class,  still  a  large  view  of  the  situation  in 
1914  disclosed  nowhere  any  serious  danger  to  the  established 
order.  So  far  as  could  then  be  perceived,  the  world  would 
jog  on  its  accustomed  path,  for  a  century  to  come. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  of  the  majority  under  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property  left  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  and  especially  by 
the  glaring  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  masses  and 
of  the  minority.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where  living 
conditions  for  the  so-called  masses  are  more  favorable  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  to  those  who  had  even  a  slight 
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comprehension  of  the  significance  of  economic  phenomena,  and 
who  were  interested  because  of  their  conviction  that  with  all 
its  faults  private  property  serves  the  ends  of  mankind  better 
than  any  available  substitute  in  preserving  the  institution,  the 
situation  was  extremely  disquieting.  It  is  difficult  to  retain 
statistical  comparisons  or  to  appreciate  their  significance.  A 
few  figures  showing  the  disparity  of  possession  in  the  United 
States  may,  however,  because  of  the  striking  character,  be  per- 
mitted. In  a  publication  by  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  issued  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  a  table  was  pre- 
sented showing  the  income  of  American  families  divided  by 
classes.  Of  families  included  in  the  computation  there  were  in 
round  numbers,  27  million,  about  110  million  persons  in  all. 
Of  this  number,  56  million  people  lived  in  families  whose 
average  income  was  less  than  $1170  per  year  and  34  million 
additional  in  families  with  an  income  of  less  than  $1700.  In 
other  words,  90  million  out  of  110  million  lived  at  or  below  the 
level  of  comfortable  subsistence.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
we  find  ten  families,  with  incomes  of  10  million  and  over, 
nine  with  4.5  million,  thirty-four  with  2.5  million,  and  so  on. 
These  figures  merely  refer  to  discrepancies  of  income  between 
individual  families,  and  not  to  the  total  income  as  between 
classes.  For  example,  the  90  million  people  whose  average 
family  income  was  less  than  $1,700,  received  25  billion,  while 
the  rich,  whose  family  incomes  exceeded  $100,000,  had  all  told 
only  1  billion,  300  million,  out  of  38  billion,  or  about  3.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  national  income.  These  figures  show,  first 
that  the  income  of  most  people  is  too  low,  but  also,  second,  that 
if  the  incomes  of  the  rich  were  taken  from  them  and  distributed, 
the  net  result  in  improving  average  income  would  be  small. 
One  of  the  early  Rothschilds  answered  a  communist  advocate 
of  an  even  division  of  wealth  by  giving  him  a  thaler,  his  share 
of  the  wealth  of  a  Rothschild. 

Contemplation  of  these  figures,  however,  while  it  may  serve 
to  refute  the  claim  that  the  income  of  America  is  received  by 
the  rich,  does  not  answer  the  statement  that  no  matter  by 
whom  the  national  income  is  received,  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
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the  population  are  living  at  or  below  the  standard  of  comfort 
which  American  custom  prescribes  as  one  of  the  goals  of  a 
worthy  and  reputable  life.  Conditions  in  European  countries 
were,  of  course,  far  worse,  in  point  of  family  income,  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  public  exactions,  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  militarism,  were  far  greater. 

A  world  so  sharply  divided  between  rich  and  poor  was  not  a 
world  which  could  be  plunged  into  war  without  seriously  endan- 
gering its  institutions,  and  yet  the  risk  was  taken,  and  taken 
by  some  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  institution  we  are 
examining.  And  after  four  years  of  war,  we  have  the  following 
situation:  national  debts  increased  about  200  billion;  the 
prospect  that  military  and  naval  expenditures  will  be  largely 
increased  over  those  of  the  pre-war  period;  a  wide  extension  of 
the  civil  functions  of  government  with  the  inevitable  perpet- 
uation of  the  huge  expenditures  incidental  thereunto;  a  great 
advance  in  the  democratization  of  governments,  especially 
in  England  and  in  central  Europe,  with  a  corresponding  weak- 
ening of  authority;  a  general  turning  on  the  part  of  fiscal 
officers  to  direct  taxation  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue; 
and  finally  a  world  wide  inflation  of  the  currencies  with  an 
average  doubling  of  wholesale  prices  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  resulting  in  a  general  and  a  success- 
ful demand  for  higher  wages.  We  have  here  the  materials  of 
serious  trouble,  trouble  which  threatens  especially  to  modify 
the  institution  of  private  property,  out  of  which  that  insti- 
tution may  emerge  so  changed  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

The  principal  danger  to  the  institution  lies  in  the  strong  drift 
toward  the  nationalization  of  the  large  industries.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor  produced  by  the  war,  and  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  wages  have  risen  to  figures  previ- 
ously unheard  of.  Even  common  labor  has  doubled  in  cost, 
while  the  wages  of  skilled  mechanics  have  advanced  in  even 
greater  proportion.  The  experience  of  England  in  the  four- 
teenth century  with  the  Black  Death  has  been  repeated. 

Along  with  the  advance  of  wages  has  gone  a  marked  increase 
in  the  power  of  labor  organizations  which  have  increased  in 
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number,  in  membership  and  in  influence.  The  growth  of 
organization  control  tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
employer.  He  no  longer  can  deal  with  individual  employees 
but  with  shop  or  mine  committees.  Furthermore,  public 
sentiment  does  not  allow  the  employer  equal  freedom  of  com- 
bination ;  labor  now  deals  with  industry  as  a  whole.  The  railway 
brotherhoods  in  1916  threatened  to  paralyze  the  commerce 
of  the  entire  country  if  their  demands  were  not  granted. 

The  trades  union  is  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  industry 
because  then  members  have  votes  on  which  the  politicians,  who 
have  the  administration  of  nationalized  industry,  place  great 
value.  It  is  easy  for  a  labor  leader  to  deal  with  a  politician  at 
the  expense  of  an  industry.  Sometimes,  the  politicians  go  so 
far  as  to  repudiate  signed  agreements  in  their  desire  to  conciliate 
the  labor  interests. 

A  recent  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  strike  of  the  New 
York  harbor  men.  When  trouble  first  arose  in  January 
President  Wilson  was  appealed  to,  and  he  urged  the  contending 
parties  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
pledging  by  the  plain  implication  of  his  statement  the  two 
largest  employers,  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Railway  Admin- 
istration, to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Board.  After  some 
difficulty  the  contending  parties  accepted  the  President's 
suggestion,  and  after  testimony  had  been  taken  the  testimony 
was  referred  to  an  arbitrator.  The  rinding  of  the  arbitrator 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Marine  Affiliation  of  Labor  organi- 
zations, whose  men  were  called  out.  After  a  few  days  delay 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Railway  Administration  granted 
the  demands  of  the  unions,  and  forty  per  cent,  of  the  member- 
ship went  back  to  work,  their  earnings  furnishing  a  fund  out  of 
which  the  families  of  those  who  still  remained  on  strike  were 
maintained.  In  this  way  the  United  States  government, 
through  two  of  its  important  agencies,  furnished  the  money 
by  which  the  findings  of  another  agency  can  be  set  aside. 

This  instance,  although  unique  in  some  respects  of  disrepute, 
is  fairly  typical  of  what  happens  when  strong  labor  organi- 
zations come  into  conflict  with  corporations  whose  operations 
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concern  the  public  interest,  and  where  political  functionaries 
are  called  in  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  unions  are  usually 
certain  of  obtaining  a  substantial  portion  of  their  demands,  and 
if  they  only  demand  enough,  they  are  certain  to  get  from  the 
politicians  what  they  really  want  at  the  time  the  demand  is 
made. 

The  consequence  is  that  organized  labor  is  veering  to  the  side 
of  the  advocates  of  government  ownership,  because  govern- 
ment ownership  means  labor  control. 

President  Hayes,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  policy  committee  of  that  organi- 
zation, made  this  significant  statement  after  declaring  for  a 
six-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  wages : 

"I  urge  upon  this  conference  to  declare  for  nationalization 
of  mines.  I  feel  that  we  should  use  all  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  of  our  great  organization  to  attain  this  end.  .  .  Coal 
is  the  basis  of  all  modern  civilization,  entering  into  every  indus- 
trial process,  and  in  view  of  its  utilitarian  character,  national- 
ization and  control  democratically  administered  will  solve,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  problems  of  our 
time.  In  emphasizing  the  need  of  the  nationalization  of  mines, 
we  also  want  to  emphasize  the  rights  of  our  people  in  the 
premises. 

"  1.  The  free  and  unrestricted  right  to  organize. 

"2.  The  right  to  maintain  the  function  of  our  economic 
organization  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  representatives 
of  our  government  with  fair  and  equal  representation  in  such 
conferences  as  will  determine  the  wages  and  conditions  under 
which  we  must  work." 

This  means,  being  interpreted,  that  the  mineworkers  believe 
that  they  will  get  what  they  want  from  the  government  if  the 
government  owns  the  mines,  just  as  the  railway  workers  have 
profited  at  the  hands  of  the  Railway  Administration,  just  as 
every  body  of  workers  has  fared  whose  leaders  have  had  to 
deal  with  political  functionaries  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  popular  favor  for  their  positions  and  power. 

Now  the  nationalization  of  industry  is  not  socialism.    Social- 
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ism  is  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of  private  property. 
Nationalization,  after  condemnation  and  purchase,  expressly 
recognizes  the  rights  of  ownership  in  the  property  nationalized. 
It  is  in  its  remoter  consequences  that  nationalization  threatens 
the  institution  of  private  property,  in  the  prospect  that  it 
offers  of  a  diversion  of  private  incomes  to  the  service  of  the 
state. 

To  continue  our  examination  of  the  coal  question  in  relation 
to  the  demands  of  labor.  The  consumer  of  coal  must  be  con- 
sidered. He  will  pay  only  so  much.  Beyond  that  point  he 
turns  to  cheaper  fuels.  Already  some  of  the  largest  coal  users 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  substituted  oil  for  coal  in 
their  power  plants  and  the  movement  threatens  to  make  serious 
inroads  on  the  demand  for  coal  in  the  New  England  states. 
The  Shipping  Board,  not  yet  properly  articulated  with  mine 
labor,  has  asked  for  tenders  of  34  million  barrels  of  oil  for  the 
coming  year,  equivalent  to  8  million  tons  of  coal.  Coal  is  too 
high  already,  and  yet  the  demands  of  labor  threaten  to  push  it 
higher.  Railway  rates  and  fares  have  been  sharply  advanced. 
Additional  advances  are  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  yet  labor  is 
not  satisfied  and  additional  demands  for  wage  increases  are  in 
prospect. 

If  the  industry  cannot  pay  these  high  wages  out  of  its  earnings, 
the  alternative  is  to  make  up  the  deficit  from  the  public  treasury, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation.  The  situation  of  the  English 
railroads  shows  the  probable  outcome  of  this  development. 
The  British  government,  which  took  over  the  railroads  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  increased  the  payroll  $400,000,000  by  the 
first  of  the  present  year.  The  total  wage  bill  of  the  English 
railways  is  now  $650,000,000  as  compared  with  revenues  of  less 
than  $800,000,000.  Adding  all  the  expenses,  including  guar- 
anteed return  on  the  capital  invested,  brings  the  total  outlay  of 
the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  up  to  $1,220,000,000  or  a  deficit 
of  over  $400,000,000.  An  increase  in  rates  of  one  hundred 
per  cent  would  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  English 
rates  are  already  too  high  by  comparison  with  those  of  other 
countries.  The  probable  outcome  will  be  nationalization,  with 
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the  deficit  paid  out  of  national  revenues.  The  first  year  of 
government  administration  of  American  railroads  shows  a 
loss  of  $200,000,000;  in  the  second  year,  the  loss  promises  to 
be  much  larger. 

I  am  not  contending  that  the  wage  demands  by  mine  workers, 
railway  employees,  and  indeed  all  other  classes  of  manual 
labor,  are  not  warranted.  As  President  Hayes  said,  in  the 
address  already  referred  to,  "We  are  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
occupation,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  working  amid  poison- 
ous fumes  and  gases  that  too  often  shorten  the  lives  of  our 
people."  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  occupations. 
Labor  is  seldom  pleasant.  It  is  nearly  always  monotonous; 
often  involves  severe  mental  and  physical  strain;  and  is  some- 
times highly  dangerous.  Again,  wages  should  be  large  enough 
to  pay,  in  the  interest  of  the  permanent  welfare  of  society,  the 
expenses  of  a  decent  living,  and  the  minimum  of  decent  family 
subsistence  for  New  York  City,  for  example,  was  recently 
fixed  after  a  thorough  investigation,  at  $1,564  a  year,  over 
$5.00  per  working  day  of  three  hundred  days  per  year,  with 
no  allowance  for  sickness,  or  enforced  idleness.  There  are  few 
occupations  which  yield  this  income  to  a  single  worker.  To 
make  up  a  family  income  of  this  size  the  contributions  of  other 
members  are  necessary.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  to  a  body 
of  workingmen  who  appeal  for  higher  wages,  your  wages  are 
high  enough.  High  enough  by  what  standard,  they  ask  you, 
and  who  has  the  authority  to  set  the  standard.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  a  man  who  is  hard  working,  intelligent,  sober  and 
thrifty,  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  educate  his  children  or 
to  provide  for  his  old  age.  And  yet  the  most  extreme  demands 
of  organized  labor  do  not  go  beyond  this  standard.  It  is  true 
that  the  real  reason  for  insufficient  wages  is  insufficient  pro- 
duction and  wide  spread  waste,  but  to  advance  these  argu- 
ments in  a  wage  controversy  would  be  futile. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  step  in  our  national  rake's  progress. 
If  the  present  movement  continues  certain  important  industries, 
transportation,  mining,  shipping,  conceivably  some  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  industries,  may  be  in  time  nationalized. 
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In  fact  the  railroads  are  already  nationalized.  If  nationalized 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  they  will  be  operated  at  a  loss. 
Buyers  and  shippers  have  votes  as  well  as  railway  men  and 
miners.  Rates  and  prices  are  as  likely  to  fall  as  to  rise  under 
government  ownership.  At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the 
publicly  controlled  railroads  are  seeking  to  beat  down  the 
prices  of  the  recently  controlled  steel  and  coal  industries. 
Large  deficits  in  operating  revenues  will  probably  be  increased 
by  liberal  wages  and  inefficiency  in  management,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  governmental  functions — such  inefficiency  for 
example  as  was  illustrated  a  year  ago  when  no  better  remedy  for 
railway  congestion  could  be  found  than  to  shut  down  the 
industries  of  the  nation  one  day  each  week.  These  deficits 
must  be  made  good  out  of  the  public  revenues  and  the  public 
revenues  consist  of  taxes.  Through  the  operations  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  departments  the  incomes  of  the  country  above  a 
certain  low  standard,  must  be  laid  under  increasing  contributions 
if  the  program  of  nationalization  is  to  be  carried  forward. 
Income  and  inheritance  taxes  paid  not  by  the  rich — ^even  if  all 
the  incomes  of  the  rich  during  life  and  all  of  their  property  at 
death,  is  taken  by  the  state,  the  amount  would  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements — but  by  the  middle  class  as  well,  must 
be  continued  and  increased.  Beyond  this  there  are  the  business 
taxes  by  which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  profits  of  industry 
are  diverted  into  the  public  treasury — and  the  relatively  meager 
revenues  drawn  from  excise  and  customs  duties.  The  bulk  of 
the  funds  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  nationalization  must, 
however,  come  from  direct  taxation. 

Along  with  these  heavy  Federal  taxes,  considerable  increases 
in  state  taxation  are  to  be  expected.  Already  many  states 
impose  inheritance  taxes.  Pennsylvania  is  casting  about  for 
new  sources  of  revenue.  New  York  proposes  an  income  tax. 

Some  relief  from  the  burdens  of  these  taxes  is  expected  in  the 
numerous  issues  of  tax  free  bonds  which  are  coming  out.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  tax  exemption  feature 
which  makes  these  bonds,  as  well  as  such  semi-government 
bonds  as  those  issued  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  or  by 
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the  Land  Banks,  and  certain  issues  of  government  bonds,  will 
be  extended  to  subsequent  issues.  All  issues  of  Liberty  Bonds 
after  the  first  were  tax  exempt  only  to  limited  individual 
holdings.  The  imperative  needs  of  paternalistic  government 
which  puts  human  welfare  and  especially  party  welfare  first, 
and  economical  administration  in  some  deferred  position,  will 
demand  that  the  entire  individual  and  corporate  income  of  the 
country  be  laid  under  contribution. 

So  far  we  are  on  sure  ground.  We  can  see  the  situation  as 
outlined  unfolding  in  daily  revelation.  We  live  in  a  democracy. 
The  people  rule  through  their  representatives,  the  politicians. 
Nationalization  of  industry  is  necessary  to  meet  the  wage 
demands  of  organized  labor.  Nationalized  industry  is  inefficient 
industry,  because  the  profit  motive  is  absent  and  there  is  nothing 
to  take  its  place.  The  result  is  a  deficit  to  be  made  up  by  tax- 
ation. Taxation  must  be  direct  taxation  because  that  does  not 
bear  too  heavily  upon  the  masses.  Direct  taxation,  especially 
progressive  taxation,  as  we  have  it  today,  amounts  to  the 
forcible  appropriation  of  private  property  by  the  state.  There 
is  no  longer  any  question  of  equal  contribution  by  all  citizens  to 
public  expenses,  or  even  of  equal  and  proportionate  contri- 
butions. Progressive  taxation  rises  on  large  incomes  to  the 
level  of  confiscation;  and  confiscation,  once  recognized  as  a 
proper  method  of  raising  money  for  public  purposes,  may  easily 
and  naturally  be  extended  to  include  all  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  may  be  thought  ungenerous  to  dwell  long  upon 
the  fact,  sometimes  overlooked,  that  the  incomes  of  public 
officials  are  not  subject  to  income  tax. 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  how  fast  this  movement 
will  develop.  A  speedy  revival  of  industry  by  increasing  employ- 
ment at  the  present  high  wages,  will  relax  the  pressure  of 
organized  labor.  The  demonstrated  inefficiency  of  political 
management  may  delay  the  extension  of  political  control,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  present  administration  of  the  railroads. 
A  change  in  party  control  may  also  retard  the  movement  toward 
nationalization.  But  the  pressure  is  increasing.  The  political 
power  of  the  masses  which  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  taxing 
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power,  and  incidentally  the  power  to  destroy,  presses  upon 
incomes  and  property,  and  unless  some  counter  movement  of 
equal  force  can  be  inaugurated  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  spread 
of  "democratic"  management  of  industry,  short  of  the  socialized 
state  in  which  every  one  is  a  public  employee  and  where  all 
individual  revenues  are  disbursed  through  the  public  treasury. 
Such  a  state  of  society  is  comprehensible.  It  is  the  Prussian 
state  transplanted  to  America.  Public  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  all  industries  is  possible,  with  human  nature  as  it  is, 
only  under  absolute  despotism.  Under  the  present  system 
industries  prosper  or  decay  as  they  meet  the  demand.  Self 
interest  rules  on  both  sides.  Everyone  is  free  to  start  in  any 
business  if  he  has  the  means.  Everyone  is  free  to  buy  or  to 
refrain  from  buying.  If  a  manufacturer  or  trader  has  rightly 
gauged  the  public  appetite  for  what  he  has  to  offer,  and  if  he 
can  produce  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost,  he  prospers,  and,  in  time, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Woolworth,  he  may  develop  his  business  to 
national  proportions.  If  he  has  made  mistakes,  however,  if 
his  goods  will  not  sell  or  if  he  must  produce  them  at  a  loss,  then 
he  falls,  as  a  rule  never  to  rise  again. 

The  field  is  open  to  all  comers.  No  one  is  excluded.  And, 
as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  intervention  of  the  government,  in 
its  capacity  as  a  policeman,  competition  in  most  lines  is  now 
fair  and  open.  No  doubt,  progress  under  this  system  is  slow. 
Many  losses  occur  which  omniscience  could  avert.  Even  today 
production,  as  already  shown,  falls  far  short  of  supplying  the 
materials  of  comfortable  living  to  the  majority.  And  yet,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  with  all  its  admitted  waste  and  inefficiency, 
its  strikes  and  panics,  its  bankruptcies  and  losses,  its  labor 
trusts  and  capital  trusts,  the  present  system  does  function.  The 
production  machine  runs  slowly  at  times,  unevenly  at  all  times, 
but  it  runs,  and  any  system  which  is  to  take  its  place  must 
show  that  it  will  also  function,  that  its  output  will  be  at  least 
sufficient  to  supply  the  elementary  wants  of  the  people  who 
draw  their  living  from  its  operation. 

Now,  if  human  nature  were  different,  if  the  generality  of  man- 
kind placed  the  common  good  ahead  of  their. individual  desires, 
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if  men  offered  the  service  of  their  hearts  on  the  same  altar 
which  smokes  with  the  service  of  their  mouths,  democratic 
control  of  industry  would  be  practical.  Mass  meetings  would 
appoint  committees  composed  of  the  most  experienced  and 
intelligent.  Those  committees  would  appoint  executives  and 
all  would  yield  cheerful  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  their 
own  appointees.  The  superintendents  and  managers  of  indus- 
trial plants  would  be  elected  by  their  employes  on  the  basis  of 
their  proven  efficiency  in  subordinate  positions,  they  would  be 
rewarded  in  accordance  with  their  deserts,  and  all  alike  would 
vie  with  each  other  in  turning  out  the  largest  possible  product 
for  the  service  of  the  public. 

Human  affairs  are  not,  however,  ordered  in  this  manner 
because  human  nature  does  not  fit  into  this  frame.  To  show 
how,  politically,  industry  will  be  administered  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  policy  of  the  people  in  selecting  political  leaders. 
Are  they  chosen  on  the  basis  of  proven  efficiency  based  upon 
education  and  experience,  or  upon  the  basis  of  political  avail- 
ability? Manifestly  the  latter.  Recall,  if  you  please,  the 
tremendous  popular  votes  polled  three  times  by  Mr.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  for  President,  and  then  remember  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  only  position  of  power  and 
responsibility  he  ever  held.  A  democracy  chooses  for  its  leaders 
men  not  too  much  above  the  average,  fluent  talkers,  men  who 
promise  much  and  perform  little,  men  of  the  common  people 
who  have  the  virtues  and  shortcomings  of  the  average  man. 

If  a  man  has  demonstrated  his  executive  ability  and  has 
amassed  a  fortune,  he  may  by  accident  and  favored  by  his 
political  environment,  rise  to  power,  but  the  chances  are  against 
it.  We  like  a  candidate  who  kisses  the  babies,  all  of  them.  We 
advance,  as  the  reason  for  putting  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  great 
state,  that  he  is  a  kind  husband,  a  good  son,  a  loving  father,  a 
faithful  church  member,  a  man  who  pays  his  debts,  and  is  loyal 
to  his  friends.  We  urge,  in  other  words,  as  reasons,  controlling 
reasons,  for  the  selection  of  men  to  high  public  office  the  posses- 
sion of  these  virtues  and  qualities  which,  as  Macaulay  said,  "half 
the  tombstones  of  England  claim  for  those  who  lie  beneath." 
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Above  everything  else,  we  demand  that  our  governors  and 
presidents,  our  senators  and  representatives  should  think  as  we 
do  on  those  matters  on  which  we  hold  strong  opinions.  In 
other  words,  our  public  servants  must  represent  their  masters. 

Men  of  this  character  so  chosen,  whether  elected  or  appointed, 
amiable,  inefficient,  sometimes  even  illiterate,  always  thinking 
about  the  political  effects  of  what  they  do,  cannot  conduct  the 
affairs  of  any  office  with  energy,  economy,  and  efficiency. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  exception,  but  he  usually  does  not 
endure.  The  result  is  notorious  waste,  extravagance  and 
inefficiency  in  all  public  business,  from  the  township  roads  and 
the  public  schools  to  the  management  of  the  war  department. 
At  the  top,  the  shifty,  cowardly  politician,  at  the  bottom  the 
department  clerk. 

Industry  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  on  such  a  system. 
The  country  is  rich  enough  to  stand  the  waste  of  politicians,  so 
long  as  they  are  confined  to  a  few  public  functions.  The  price 
is  heavy,  especially  in  the  mismanagement  of  our  schools,  but 
as  yet  we  have  been  able  to  pay.  When,  however,  political 
control  spreads  out  into  industry,  when  the  railroads,  the  public 
utilities,  the  mines,  and  factories  are  to  be  nationalized  and 
run  by  politicians,  with  the  aid  of  civil  service  commissions  and 
trades  unions,  the  cost  cannot  be  borne.  Already  the  output 
of  our  industries  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  major- 
ity. Political  control,  with  its  six-hour  day,  would  curtail  that 
output  so  seriously  as  to  threaten  even  the  comfort  of  that 
minority  who  are  now  comfortable.  Let  it  be  remembered,  if 
we  averaged  the  entire  income  of  the  United  States  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  result  would  be  a  sum  less 
than  $1500  per  family  and  we  can  realize  that  the  margin 
within  which  political  management  can  mismanage  affairs 
without  inflicting  the  most  serious  consequences  on  national 
well  being,  is  narrow. 

Absolute  authority,  undivided  responsibility,  is  essential  to 
efficiency.  No  institution  can  be  run  by  a  committee  or  by  a 
board.  In  every  great  and  successful  business  organization 
somewhere,  often  concealed  under  a  modest  title,  is  the  directing 
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force  of  the  establishment,  clothed  with  power  and  responsi- 
bility, looked  to  by  the  owners  for  results,  and  responsible  for 
nothing  else.  Back  of  all  the  machinery  of  directors  and 
executive  committees,  is  some  man  with  ability  and  the  power 
to  make  the  machinery  run,  who  makes  the  final  decisions  and 
from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  No  business  can  be 
run  by  a  debating  society.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  make  a 
socialized  industrial  state  function,  we  must  have  as  a  perpetual 
scheme  of  management,  the  arrangement  of  affairs  which  was  so 
successful  during  the  war,  a  dictatorship  tampered  by  public 
opinion. 

It  is  conceivable  that  political  industry  can  be  organized  on 
this  model,  but  absolute  authority  is  necessary.  There  must  be 
some  irremovable  head  who  rules  by  force,  whether  that  force 
is  based  on  consent  or  not,  who  can  communicate  his  decisions 
throughout  the  entire  organization  subject  to  his  charge.  Below 
this  directing  executive  stand  the  subordinates,  responsible 
only  to  the  superiors,  removable  only  by  him,  and  so  on  to  the 
smallest  functionary.  Such  an  absolute  despotism  is  efficient — 
not  so  efficient  as  private  business  organization  because  a  large 
national  organization  tends  to  rigidity,  but  far  more  efficient 
than  democratic  control  which,  in  truth,  is  worse  than  useless. 

Do  we  want  absolution  in  the  United  States?  To  this  end 
we  are  drifting.  People  must  eat,  and  democratic  industry,  as 
Russia  has  shown,  cannot  feed  them.  Starving  men  will  sur- 
render liberty  for  food,  and  Lenine  has  therefore  extinguished 
the  new  found  liberties  of  Russia  in  exchange  for  even  the  meager 
rations  which  he  is  able  to  furnish.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
United  States,  apparently  prosperous  and  on  the  surface  fairly 
contented,  to  the  starving  people  of  the  Russian  cities;  and  yet 
the  United  States  in  its  continued  pushing  toward  public  owner- 
ship is  on  the  Russian  road. 

There  is  a  general  misunderstanding  of  terms  in  the  discussion 
of  this  matter.  Most  people  jumble  up  in  their  minds  the 
words  anarchy,  socialism,  democratic  control  of  industry, 
Bolshevism,  and  what  not.  A  thoroughly  informed  scientist 
criticizes,  on  the  basis  of  certain  knowledge,  the  public  schools 
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of  Philadelphia.  He  says  they  are  making  Bolshevists,  meaning 
by  that  that  they  are  turning  out  every  year  thousands  of 
children  doomed  to  poverty  because  of  the  inefficiency  and, 
therefore,  good  material  for  radical  propaganda.  Immediately 
he  is  called  a  Bolshevist.  Advocates  of  women's  suffrage  are 
called  Bolshevist.  Everybody  who  does  not  agree  with  you  is 
a  Bolshevist.  It  is  the  same  with  Anarchy  and  Socialism. 
Anarchy  means  no  government.  Its  advocates  favor  the 
police  state  in  which  the  government  does  as  little  as  possible, 
where  everyone  is  free  to  pursue  his  own  ends  so  long  as  he 
respects  the  rights  of  his  neighbors.  Anarchy  recognizes 
private  property,  private  control  of  industry,  collective  bar- 
gaining, all  business  and  social  arangements  which  are  the 
result  of  free  choice  of  individuals  and  which  are  supported  by 
the  commonsense  of  the  whole  people,  enforced  by  laws, 
administered  by  courts,  and  sheriffs.  The  anarchist  profoundly 
disbelieves  in  government.  He  wants  as  little  of  it  as  possible, 
sometimes  in  extreme  cases  he  wants  no  government  at  all, 
but  these  are  exceptional  variations  from  the  common  run. 

The  socialist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  communist.  He  favors 
the  abolition  of  private  property,  the  administration  of  all 
industries  by  the  state,  the  abolition  of  marriage  and  the  family, 
the  nationalization  of  children,  the  subordination  of  every 
individual  utterly  and  absolutely  to  the  state,  whether  the  state 
is  the  majority  or  the  effective  minority. 

To  the  anarchist,  government  is  a  necessary  evil.  To  the 
socialist,  it  is  the  supreme  good. 

Now,  since  government  is  good,  in  the  mind  of  the  socialist, 
we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it,  and  especially  when  industrial 
efficiency  is  at  stake,  government  tends  to  grow  ever  stronger. 
For  a  time  the  majority  seems  to  rule,  but  the  power  of  the 
official  class  steadily  increases,  whether  elective  or  appointive, 
and  if  the  matters  intrusted  to  them  are  satisfactorily  conducted, 
even  passably  conducted,  if,  as  the  saying  goes,  they  "get  by" 
without  disaster,  the  people  are  prone  to  acquiesce  in  this 
assumption  of  authority.  Authority  once  granted  is  hard  to 
take  away  and  the  appetite  for  power  is  insatiable.  Given  a 
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multiplication  of  governmental  functions,  of  an  industrial 
character,  especially  those  which  closely  touch  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  and  absolutism,  no  matter  how  disguised  in  the 
garments  of  democracy,  is  the  result.  Mexico,  under  Porfirio 
Diaz,  was  a  democracy,  but  the  third  term  tradition  did  not 
prevail. 

I  have  no  remedy  to  offer  for  the  situation  which  I  have 
outlined,  no  solution  to  propose  for  the  problems  which  are  now 
forcing  themselves  forward. 

It  is  possible  that  the  minority  who  own  property  and  control 
industry  may  preserve  their  control  by  inaugurating  some 
general  system  of  profit  sharing  and  joint  administration  of 
industry  with  the  workmen.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes  may  awaken  before  it  is  too  late  to  the  neces- 
sity of  reform  in  popular  education  so  that  public  schools  may 
turn  out  efficient  workers;  and  every  one  who  loves  liberty  should 
strive  to  this  end,  trained  in  habits  of  industry  and  thrift, 
adherents  of  the  institution  of  private  property  because  they 
have  a  substantial  share  in  its  benefits,  instead  of  the  product 
of  the  present  day.  A  prolonged  period  of  industrial  depression, 
while  the  world  is  recovering  from  the  ordeal  of  the  last  four 
years  may  exert,  contrary  to  expectation,  a  quieting  influence 
upon  the  growing  agitation  for  socialism. 
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EAST  AND  WEST1— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  EASTERN  AND 
WESTERN  CIVILIZATIONS 

Abstract 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR. 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 

The  history  of  civilization  for  the  past  two  milleniums  is 
largely  a  record  of  a  constant  meeting  of  East  and  West.  The 
West  has  always  acted  as  a  magnet  to  which  the  East  has  been 
attracted,  and  if  today  the  trend  of  Western  civilization  is 
towards  forcing  its  way  to  the  East,  there  have  been  many 
periods  in  the  past  when  the  current  ran  in  the  other  direction 
and  the  world  moved  under  the  sign  of  the  "Trend  Towards 
the  West." 

Beginning  with  the  attempt  of  Persia,  in  the  fifth  century 
before  this  era,  to  conquer  Greece,  which  at  that  time  repre- 
sented the  West,  down  to  the  pan-Germanic  scheme  of  our 
own  days  for  the  control  of  the  East,  there  has  been  alternately 
a  Western  Question  for  the  East  and  an  Eastern  Question  for 
the  West.  Nor  must  we  be  misled  by  the  hostile  form  that 
the  historic  rivalry  between  East  and  West  frequently  took 
on,  to  conclude  that  ambition  of  conquest  and  political  control 
were  the  sole  motives  underlying  the  alternate  attempts  of  the 
East  to  stretch  to  the  West  and  of  the  West  to  clutch  the  East 
in  its  hold.  Behind  the  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  we  detect 
the  world  movement  to  extend  Eastern  civilization  beyond  the 
confines  in  which  it  arises.  When  at  the  close  of  the  following 
century,  Alexander  the  Great  turns  the  tide,  and  his  triumphant 
armies  swept  across  Asia  Minor  into  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  on  the  one  side  and  through  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Egypt  on  the  other,  it  is  Greek  culture  that  also  accompanied 

i  Address  in  full  will  form  the  first  chapter  of  a  work  on  "East  and  West"  which  Professor 
Jastrow  has  in  preparation. 
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the  marching  hosts.  Both  the  Persian  and  Greek  movements 
failed  in  their  ultimate  purpose,  but  the  permanent  results  of 
these  encounters  between  East  and  West  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
commingling  of  ideas  that  are  fraught  with  the  most  significant 
results.  Among  these  results  the  rise  of  Christianity  occupies 
the  first  place.  In  Christianity  we  have  precisely  that  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Oriental  thought  which  could  only  have  come  as 
a  result  of  the  West  coming  to  the  East.  Jesus  is  a  product  of 
the  East,  the  successor  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  of  the  ninth 
and  succeeding  centuries  who  struck  a  new  note  in  religion; 
but  St.  Paul,  the  founder  of  Christian  theology,  who  creates 
the  formulas  for  the  ideas  promulgated  by  Jesus,  is  soaked 
in  Greek  thought.  He  represents  the  combination  of  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  attitude  towards  life,  for  while  Greek 
in  spirit  he  was  at  the  same  time,  as  he  calls  himself,  "a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews." 

Rome  takes  up  the  mission  of  Greece  to  promote  the  further 
spread  of  Western  civilization  throughout  the  East,  while  in 
return  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  West  carries  many 
elements  of  Eastern  civilization  along  with  it.  Roman  imperial- 
ism makes  its  appearance  at  the  time  when  the  order  of  the 
ancient  East  was  passing  away.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  new 
order,  represented  by  Roman  civilization  on  the  one  hand  and 
by  the  further  development  of  Christian  thought  on  the  other. 
When  Rome  declines  the  counter-movement  sets  in  with  the 
rise  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 
The  Arabs  overrun  the  West  and  are  stopped  with  difficulty 
at  the  borders  of  France.  To  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of 
ancient  empires  there  is  added,  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs,  the 
religious  zeal  to  convert  the  whole  world  into  a  mosque,  in  which 
the  cry  was  to  resound,  "Allah  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
Prophet."  Henceforth,  East  and  West,  symbolized  by  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent,  become  rivals  for  the  possession  of  the 
world.  The  Crusades,  stretching  across  two  centuries — the 
eleventh  and  twelfth — represent  in  their  ultimate  analysis  the 
attempt  of  the  West  to  keep  the  control  of  the  East,  but  the 
Crescent  triumphs,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  Turks  the 
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waves  once  more  roll  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  East 
invades  the  West  and  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1452, 
involving  the  control  of  the  great  highway  stretching  across  Asia 
Minor,  Turkey  enters  upon  her  role  as  a  world  empire,  and 
holds  the  West  at  bay  for  several  centuries. 

With  the  decline  of  Turkey,  setting  in  definitely  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  another  opportunity  is  given  to  the  West 
to  move  eastward.  Napoleon  invades  Egypt  in  1798,  and 
during  the  nineteenth  century  the  movement  towards  the 
East  continues  with  England  and  France  as  chief  rivals,  until, 
at  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  Germany  steps  forward, 
and  the  World  War  results.  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  greatest 
of  all  wars  in  its  last  analysis  furnishes  a  significant  illustration 
of  the  history  of  mankind  moving  under  the  constant  meeting 
of  East  and  West.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  recent 
war  that  while  the  issue  was  fought  out  in  the  West,  the  causes 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  East. 

But  East  and  West  have  not  always  met  on  bloody  battle- 
fields. Side  by  side  with  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  conquest, 
now  in  one  direction,  now  turned  back  by  a  contrary  current, 
there  has  gone  on  the  steady  commingling  of  Western  with 
Eastern  ideas.  The  meeting  of  East  and  West  has  always 
resulted  in  furnishing  a  fresh  stimulus  to  cultural  efforts.  I 
have  already  referred  to  Christianity  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mingling of  East  and  West,  and  we  find,  in  further  illustration, 
a  renaissance  of  intellectual  life  setting  in  with  the  spread  of 
Mohammedanism  to  the  West.  When,  some  centuries  later,  a 
revival  of  arts  and  letters  takes  place  in  Western  Europe,  this 
is  again  to  be  traced  to  the  stimulus  exerted  by  the  Crusades 
and  by  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  to  obtain  control  of  the 
West.  In  the  same  way  the  modern  Western  invasion  of  the 
East  has  resulted  not  only  in  bringing  Western  masters  to  govern 
Eastern  lands,  but  has  also  brought  new  life  to  the  ancient 
Orient.  With  the  growing  control  of  the  West  over  the  lands 
of  the  ancient  East,  over  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  there  have  also  gone  the 
efforts  of  missionaries  and  educators  to  introduce  to  the  East 
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Western  ideas  and  Western  modes  of  thought  and  life.  Even 
commercial  exploitation  has  its  missionary  aspect,  for  Western 
enterprises  have  brought  to  the  East  material  improvement 
in  methods  of  transportation  and  in  sanitation  and  in  all  those 
aspects  of  life  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  great  masses.  The  English  conquest 
of  Egypt,  for  such  in  reality  it  is,  has  brought  about  a  real 
renaissance  in  that  venerable  land.  The  best  that  the  West 
has  had  to  offer  has  been  lavishly  bestowed  on  Egypt  and  with 
great  wisdom.  As  a  result  the  land  of  the  Nile  hums  with  life, 
brought  to  her  through  contact  with  the  West.  The  record 
of  France  in  Algiers  and  Tunis  tells  the  same  tale  of  a 
reawakened  East,  and  while  in  countries  like  Palestine,  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  the  revival  has  not  proceeded  so  rapidly,  we 
see  nevertheless  in  these  lands  evidence  of  the  great  benefits 
conferred  on  the  East  by  the  infusion  of  Western  ideas,  Western 
modes  of  education,  modern  systems  of  irrigation  and  scientific 
activities  of  various  character.  The  Bagdad  Railway  is  itself 
an  outcome  of  this  new  spirit  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
East,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  political  schemes  for  which 
Germany  intended  to  use  the  railway,  her  enterprise  in  pro- 
jecting it  would  have  been  a  blessing  instead  of  becoming  a 
veritable  curse. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  an  even  more  glorious  opportunity 
is  furnished  to  Western  nations  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reviving 
the  East,  not  through  making  it  a  cheap  imitation  of  the  West 
but  through  infusing  into  the  East  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  West.  If  the  West  resolves  to  become 
the  teacher  and  guide  of  the  East,  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  recovery  of  the  East  from  centuries  of  Turkish 
misrule.  To  seek  this  end,  however,  exploitation  must  give 
way  to  cooperation.  We  must  seek  neither  to  conquer  nor  to 
absorb  the  East,  but  to  bring  to  it  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer. 
Nor  must  we  impose  our  Western  ideas  upon  the  East  to  the 
point  of  submerging  the  Eastern  spirit.  With  Western  guidance 
the  East  must  still  be  permitted  to  seek  its  salvation  in  its 
own  way,  to  work  out  its  problems  according  to  its  own  spirit; 
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for  there  is  and  always  has  been  a  distinct  Eastern  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  West.  It  is  no  accident  that  all  the 
great  religious  systems  in  the  world  have  come  from  the  East, 
whereas  the  great  achievements  in  science  are  an  outcome  of  the 
Western  spirit.  In  literature  the  East  has  given  us  romance, 
the  West  the  drama.  Romance,  whether  in  the  guise  of  fable 
and  adventure,  as  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  does  not  aim  to 
reproduce  life  but  to  color  it.  The  romantic  spirit  of  the 
East  gives  us  elaborate  decorative  art  with  brilliant  coloring 
and  fantastic  shapes  unlike  anything  we  can  test  by  comparison 
with  the  reality.  The  West  gives  us  beauty  and  decoration  in 
architecture  through  proper  proportion.  The  East  has  given 
us  folksongs,  but  it  is  the  West  that  has  produced  the  great 
music  of  the  world,  because  after  advancing  beyond  primitive 
lines  music  involves  the  application  of  a  scientific  spirit  which  is 
foreign  to  the  East.  Instead  of  science  we  have  in  the  East, 
Divination  and  Astrology. 

These  and  other  contrasts  between  East  and  West  are 
fundamental,  but  they  emphasize  also  the  necessity  of  the 
constant  contact  between  East  and  West,  each  supplying  what 
the  other  lacks,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  genuine  cultural  and 
humanistic  advance.  East  and  West  need  to  proceed  together 
in  the  forward  march  of  mankind  towards  some  still  higher, 
albeit  unknown,  goal.  With  East  still  East  and  West  still 
West,  the  world  may  well  continue  in  the  spirit  of  the  East  to 
dream  of  an  age  of  greater  happiness  for  the  human  race,  and 
strive  in  the  spirit  of  the  West  to  realize  the  golden  dream. 
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